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gested that 
perhaps 
Aaron Roth 
had been 
born with a 
soul. As the 
thing was 
said in the 
presence of 
several peo- 
ple, the 
speaker 
stamped 
himself — thence- 
forth as a ful- 
some flatterer 
and of mushy 
judgment. 

His intimates 
would not admit 
that Roth pos- 
sessed anything 
faintly resem- 
bling a soul—not 


And Aaron Roth stepped 
out into the radius of pink 
lamplight. 


name. Roth was one man in a million; 
and the rest of the million were more 
or less like him. He was beefy of 
mind and body, inordinately gross, bes- 
tially well groomed, a man of much sor- 
did money and of more sordid capacity 
to enjoy it. 

He had hammered a fortune out of 
the Board of Trade, and some of the 
uses of that fortune had turned him 


even in his wife’s 


of ‘‘Dollars and Cents,’ etc. 


into a hog.+ The stodgy cunning that 
had taught him to make money, also 
taught him to add to it. At fifty, he 
was perhaps sixth in rank among 
America’s railway lords and perhaps 
tenth in wealth among Chicago’s mil- 
lion-owners. 

At forty, before his little eyes had be- 
come creased, porklike, in fat, he had 
married his ward, Lorraine Mercer, a 
girl of eighteen, who had been young 
enough to know better. 

The willowy slip of a girl had devel- 
oped along Venus de Milo lines during 
the ensuing decade and had waxed 
beautiful of face. She was gloriously 
alive, glowing, radiant—and miserably 
unhappy. It was not until she had met 
Dirck Mead that Lorraine had had the 
remotest idea how unhappy she was. 
Mead was everything Roth was not. 

The story begins on the day Aaron 
Roth set forth upon his monthly busi- 
ness trip for Detroit. That there 
might be vast difference between start- 
ing on a trip “for Detroit” and a trip 
“to Detroit,” Lorraine had long since 
guessed. But, still longer, she had with 
weary disgust ceased to concern her- 
self with her husband’s morals or their 
lack. 

So, when Aaron came into her sit- 
ting-room that autumn morning, looking 
like a fat fashion-plate of the louder 
sort, his thin hair and thick face shining 
ruddily, and his tiny black eyes 
atwinkle with the animal zest of being 
on earth, she greeted his announcement 
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Love and Life 


Illustrated 
By 
Robert 
A. Graef 


of the journey 
with a_ wifely 
equanimity that 
verged on_ indif- 
ference. 
. “Most likely I'll 
go straight from 
the office to the 
train,’ he went 
on. “I’m catching 
the 9:30. [Il prob- 
ably get dinner down- 
town somewhere and 
then go back to clear 
some work off my desk. 
In case I don’t come 
home before train-time, 
good-by, old girl.” 
“Good-by,” she made 
answer, not troubling to 
look up from an engagement 
pad she was studying. 
“Anything you'd like me to 
bring back?” he went on, paus- 
ing at the door. ~ ' 
“Thanks,” she said. “I wont | 
trouble you.” I 
“Trouble me?” he repeated | 
irritably. “That’s a nice way, | 
isn’t it, to answer a man when / 
he offers to bring you a present?” 


“IT don’t care for any present, { | 


thank you, Aaron.” 
“Huh? Fed up on ’em, eh?” 
“Yes—on that kind.” 
“Now, what d’you mean by that?” 
he blustered, uneasily. “What in 


blazes d’you think you mean by that? 
Is it meant for a joke?” 
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He started to speak—then checked himself. He 
made as though to kiss the glowing, appealing 
face upraised so close to his own. Again he 
checked himself. 
“I don’t make jokes,” she returned, 
laying aside the engagement pad and 
rising to put it away. 

“Then what do you mean?” he in- 
sisted, bullyingly. “You must ’a’ meant 
something.” 

“Perhaps,” she said with tired indif- 
ference, as she placed the pad in a 
pigeonhole of her little desk. “Or per- 
haps not. Let it go.” 
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“Let it go, eh?” he mocked, his pink 
face reddening. “Say, old lady, I’m 
no measly office-boy to be snubbed like 
that. What did you mean? Speak it 
out, can’t you?” 

“IT meant I don’t care to have you 
bring me back any present from Detroit 
—or from wherever you are going. 
That is all.” 

“Detroit or wherever I’m going?’ ” 
he echoed. “Of course I’m going to 
Detroit. Didn’t I just tell you so?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, with no shadow 
of interest in the talk, “you just told 
me so.” 

He glowered perplexedly at her for 
an instant; then he shifted his ground 
of attack. 

“l’m going to find out what you 
meant when you said you didn’t want 
any present,” he hectored. “Aren’t the 
things I bring you good enough ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “They are good 


enough. They are too good—for the 

motive that makes you bring them.” 
“What motive are you talking about? 

If you’ve got a grouch, clear it out of 


your system. What are you driving 
at?” 

With the half-sigh of one who is 
goaded to a useless and tiresome labor, 
she answered: 

“When you came back from your 
‘business trip’ to Jacksonville, two years 
ago, you brought me my pearl necklace. 
You looked almost frightened when you 
gave it to me. I didn’t know why—un- 
til I read in Town Topics, a week later, 
about your being wrecked off Palm 
Beach with a party of chorus girls. 
Then—” 

“Look here! I wont—” 

“Last year, when you got home from 
New York, you gave me the emerald 
pendant. Next day came that anony- 
mous letter to me—the letter with the 
Brooklyn postmark—from a man who 
said his wife—” 

“Can’t you stop digging up ancient 
history?” he snarled. “I explained 
about both of those things. They were 
tries at blackmail, to—” 

“And,” she went on in the same 
dreary monotone, “the last time you 
went to Detroit, you brought back the 
cluster-ring. And you brought back a 
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champagne-soaked slipper that Dodd 
found in your suit-case and gave to my 
maid, thinking it was one of mine. No, 
Aaron,”’—forestalling a mumbled retort, 
—‘if you don’t mind, I'll dispense with 
any home-coming presents. You'll have 
to find some less clumsy way to salve 
your conscience.” 


“THE pink-jowled face had gone red- 

der and redder. The little eyes 
were shifting uncomfortably. Roth 
sought relief in an unconvincing snort 
of laughter: 

“Oh, let up on the merry line of in- 
dictments, can’t you?” he coaxed. 
“You don’t understand.” 

“Thank Heaven IJ don’t.” 

“You don’t understand. 
be boys—” 

“Even at fifty.” 

“I’m forty-nine,” he snapped. Then: 
“A man can’t turn himself into a money- 
grinding machine without any sort of 
let-up. I go out with men to get busi- 
ness, and if there happen to be ladies, 
sometimes, in the party—” 

“Ladies!” 

“Women, then. A man can’t be a 
sniveling Saint What’s-his-name all the 
time, can he? I work hard, and I’m 
due for a bit of harmless fun, now and 
then. But, honest, old lady, I love you 
a lot. I love you better’n anything else 
there is.” 

He tried to put a fat arm around her. 
Lorraine moved away, not ostenta- 
tiously or with any show of repugnance 
—merely with a gesture of mild dis- 
taste that jarred through her husband’s 
tough psychic hide. 

“Say!” he growled, “I’m no measly 
pariah, you know. Even if I did half 
the things you suspect I do, I’d be jus- 
tified after the icicle life you lead me 
here.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ she said. 
you going now?” 

“I’m going when I’m good and ready. 
This is my house, and you’re my wife. 
Is that clear? And I’ll not leave either 
one of you till I choose to Sit 
down!”—as she started for the door. 

She obeyed, calmly, indifferently, and 
took up again her engagement pad from 
its pigeonhole. 


Boys will 


“Are 

















“Put that thing away!” he ordered; 
and again she obeyed. 

“It’s time you and I came to a show- 
down,” he said. “I’ve stood a lot of 
this holier-than-thou stuff from you, 
soon or late. And I’m getting sick of 
it. I love you. I don’t know why, but 
I keep on loving you. I loved you 
when you were a kid, and I s’pose I'll 
keep on being stuck on you till you 
get old and ugly. There’s something 


about you that gets me by the throat, : 


even nowadays, when I look at you. I 
guess you're one of those ‘superwomen’ 
I’ve read about—the kind that make 
men half drunk with the love of them, 
and that men aren’t able to forget. If 
you weren’t made of ice, I’d never stir 
an inch away from you.” 

She made no reply. It was no nov- 
elty to her—this outburst of wrathful 
adoration from the husband she de- 
spised, the husband who longed to hate 
her and who could not, by reason of the 
spell she had unwittingly laid upon him. 
Nor was she stirred, even in her vanity, 
by the fact that her charm had just de- 
flected a furious tirade into an avowal 
of passion. Her silence angered him. 

“You damned ice-statue!” he railed. 
“You sit there and listen to a man howl- 
ing love at you, as if he was reading 
aloud to you from the city directory. 
And yet you expect me to travel 
straight !” 

“No,” she denied, “I don’t expect it. 
I have never expected it, except per- 
haps just at first. I don’t even ask it. 
Your behavior doesn’t interest me in 
any way.” 

“Just at first!” he grunted. “Lord, 
how crazy I was about you. And it 
only scared you. Then, after a while, 
it used to make you disgusted. Is it 
any wonder I began to look for a good 
time where I could find it? If /’m to 
blame, you’re ten times more to blame. 
Oh, you cold, passionless wives have a 
big lot to answer for!” 

“One moment,” she broke in, very 
quietly. “I don’t at all mind your shift- 
ing the blame on me, as I now am, and 
I don’t mind your bellowing your way 
out of a corner. But there is one thing 
I want set straight: You say in the 
beginning I was frightened and that 
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I then grew disgusted. That is true. 


But it isn’t all. When I married you, 
I didn’t love you. But I didn’t love 
anyone else. I had never loved anyone 
else. I didn’t have the slightest idea 
what love could be. I looked up to you 
as older and wiser, and as my father’s 
friend. _I supposed you were every- 
thing a perfect man could be. I was 
ready to learn to love you, to be a good 
wife, to make you happy—” 

“Happy? Hell!” 

“Yes—hell. I didn’t know it, then. 
But I found it out before we had been 
married a month. Does a gardener 
coax a bud into blossom by throwing 
it into a blast furnace? Does a man 
teach an immature girl how to love by 
coming home to her half drunk or 
wholly drunk, by telling her stories that 
decent men wouldn’t tell in a barroom, 
by tearing down all she has held as 
holy and sweet? Does he? Perhaps 
some women’s love thrives on such 
treatment ; mine was strangled in liquor 
fumes and muck.” 

“You don’t know what love is!” he 
accused. “You never did know. You 
never could. You’re dead cold. You 
always will be. That’s the only scrap 
of comfort for me in the whole deal— 
you'll never fall in love with any other 
man, because you wouldn’t know how. 
A man’s kiss would mean no more to 
you than a whiff of a man’s cigar- 
smoke. You’d turn your head away 
from either one. Lord, but that’s a 
chilly consolation for a husband, aint 
it—to know the only reason his wife’s 
true to him is because she don’t know 
how not to be! Sometimes,’’—the bull 
voice harshening,—“I half wish you 
did. It would do me good to smash 
the life of the fellow who got what I 
couldn’t.” 

“Is it necessary for me to listen to 
any more of this?” she asked, with a 
tired patience that galled him to the 
quick. “Isn’t it enough for you to be- 
rate me as usual for my sins of omis- 
sion, without your inventing some 
mythical man to ‘smash,’ as you call 
it?” 

“I didn’t say I’d ‘smash’ him,” 
growled Roth. “I said I’d ‘smash his 
life.’ What’s the sense of beating up 
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a man or even dragging him into a di- 
vorce court? That’s over too soon. 
If you were fool enough to go to a 
man, I’d pay him out, better’n that. 
I’d use my cash and my brains and my 
pull to wreck him, body and pocket, 
and then to land him in jail on a twen- 
ty-year sentence. I’d find a way to 
do it, too.” 


SHE interrupted him with 

a laugh that tingled with 
amused contempt. In fact, 
a student of humanity might 
have found the contempt 
and the amusement a trifle 
overdone. But Aaron Roth 


realized 
only that his 
vehemence had 
made him ridic- 
ulous in her 
eyes. Grinning 
sheepishly, h e 
grumbled : 
“Oh, what’s the use? I’m 
talking like a crazy schoolboy. 
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sane for a lot of folks’ good, they 
tell me.” 

He paused a moment. And then: 

“Say,” he went on, “s’pose I drop 
this Detroit trip? Would it make any 
kind of a hit with you? Say the word 
and I'll do it. That shows how strong 
you stand with me. Hey? How about 
it?” 

“Don’t change any of your plans for 
me, I beg,” she made careless answer. 
“Since you find home is so chilly, I 
don’t doubt there are warmer refuges. 
And now, if you are quite through the 
lecture, may I go? I have an engage- 
ment to be at the dressmaker’s before 
eleven.” 

“Suit yourself,’ he grunted. “I’ve 
made the offer, anyway. And—you 
were dead wrong, awhile ago, thinking 
Detroit isn’t the place I’m going. I am 
going to Detroit. And I'll prove it to 
you.” 


You always manage to make an idiot of 


me, if that’s any satisfaction to you. 
you're too pretty to stay mad 
at. If you broke every law 
there is, I know I’d be fool 
enough to take you back and be 
glad of the chance. I don’t 
know why I can’t be sane 
about you; I’m sane enough 
about everything else—too 


And 


She took up her 
engagement pad. 
“Put that thing 
away,” he or- 
dered. “It’s time 
you and I came 
to a show- 
down 




















CHAPTER II 
‘ORRAINE dined early, and alone. 


Dinner finished, she went into the 

music-room for a_ half-hour’s 
piano practice. On the way thither she 
passed Dodd, her husband’s valet, a 
stodgy little man, who was carrying a 
suit-case down from his master’s dress- 
ing-room. 

“You are going with Mr. Roth?” 
asked Lorraine. 

“Yes, madam,” returned the valet. 

She saw with mild surprise that her 
indifferent and very simple question 
had for some reason shaken the little 
man’s wooden professional composure, 
and that he almost sputtered the reply. 

She had asked if Dodd were going to 
accompany Roth, only because her hus- 
band on his shorter trips, such as to 
Detroit, seldom took his man along. 
The reply confirmed her cynical doubt 
that Detroit was Aaron’s destination. 
Dismissing the subject as unsavory, she 
seated herself at the piano, there in 
the unlighted room, and began to play. 

She was a born musician, and from 
girlhood she had kept up practice with 
a faithfulness that few amateurs can 
boast. To-night, though, her mind 
would not attune itself to what she 
wished to do, and her fingers strayed 
idly into fragments of improvisation 
that began nowhere and led nowhere. 

But the darkness and the scraps of 
drowsy melody soothed her, and she 
played on, aimlessly, dreamily, until a 
servant came in with a card. 

Touching a button beside her hand, 
Lorraine gave life to a single small 
pink-shaded light above her head. By 
its faint ray she read the bit of paste- 
board. 

“Ask him to come in here,” she said, 
after the briefest hesitation. 

The servant departed. Lorraine’s 
hands instinctively flew to her head— 
as did Eve’s, no doubt, when Adam 
was announced. Then, satisfied that 
her hair was behaving, she had scope 
to consider such lesser phenomena as 
the facts that she was trembling from 
head to foot, that her face was burning 
and her hands were very cold. 

By this time, Dirck Mead had passed 


’ 
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the threshold and was in the music- 

room. She did not rise to meet him, 
_ sat moveless as he hurried toward 
er. 

“I told you not to come. I told you 
you mustn’t,” she greeted him. 

“T know you did,” he said, taking 
her unresponsive hands in his warmly 
eager grasp. “I know you did, dear. 
And I tried not to—honestly, I dick 
But—what could I do?” 

“You could have done as we agreed 
you must do,” she said, trying to steady 
her voice. 

“I couldn't,” he denied, hotly. “Do 
you suppose [ haven’t tried? For ten 
eternal days, I’ve kept away. Sweet- 
heart, I’m only flesh and blood. I had 
to come back.” 

Again he caught her cold hands in 
his and tried to draw her toward him. 

“No!” she begged, resisting. ‘No, 
no! You mustn’t, Dirck. You mustn't. 
Oh, be sane! And help me to be sane!” 

“Tam sane. For months I have been 
imploring you to be sane.” 

hai a 

“Ts it sanity to throw away the glory 
of your youth and all your future—our 
future—by living as you are living?” 
he urged, ‘“—to waste yourself on such 
a man as you are fettered to? You 
have told me yourself — what every- 
one else has always known—that he is 
openly unfaithful to you. You owe him 
nothing. And you—” 

“But I owe much to myself, and more 
to you,” she insisted. “I owe it to us 
both not to soil this love of ours.” 

“It could not be soiled, any more 
than God’s sunshine can be _ soiled. 
And I would sooner see you dead than 
see you less perfect than you are. You 
know that. I am not asking you to put 
yourself on Roth’s level. All I have 
ever wanted—and what I shall always 
want—is for you to set yourself free 
from the beast you married. It would 
be child’s-play for you to get a divorce 
from him. A blind man could pile up 
enough evidence.” 

“I know. Oh, we have been over all 
this before. It leads nowhere.” 


“It should lead you to the divorce 
court, by the very shortest route—and 
to freedom—and to me.” 
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“This is so useless, so futile, so need- 
lessly hard for us both!” she sighed, as 
in physical pain. “How often—how 
many hundred times—must I tell you 
that divorce is not for me?” 

“Tt has served millions of other in- 
nocent women,” he declared, “—good 
women, women almost as good as you, 
women. who refused to let one wrong 
choice wreck their whole lives. And 
the world looks on such women with 
respect.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me what the 
world thinks. It has never mattered. 
I don’t believe in divorce. My mother 
didn’t believe in it. I could not be 
happy if I won my way out of prison 
by going back on all my beliefs. Yes, 
I know that better women have done it. 
And I don’t criticise them. But it is 
not for me.” 

“But, Lorraine, I—” 

“Please don’t let’s speak of it any 
more, dear. And—please—wont you 
go? It’s so bitterly hard for me, after 
I’ve been with you. For days, I catch 
myself remembering things you've said, 
the darling little shades of meaning in 
your voice, the crinkly way your hair 
waves back from your forehead—all 
the tiny, insignificant love memories 
that sear me like white-hot iron. Oh, 
it’s cruel! Wont you go, as I’ve begged 
you to, and not make me so miserable ?” 

“For all the world, little sweetheart, 
I wouldn’t make you miserable,” he 
said. “And you know it. If my stay- 
ing away would bring you one atom 
of happiness, I’d keep out of your sight 
for ever and ever. But you would be 
unhappier without me than with me. If 
that weren’t true, you would have re- 
fused to see me to-night. And your 
eyes, this minute, wouldn’t be whisper- 
ing ‘Stay!’ while your lips are saying 
‘Go ”? 

“I’m worthless!” she cried. “You 
are right. I’m not honest, even with 
myself. If anyone had told me, a year 
ago, that I would one day be listening 
to love words from a man who wasn’t 
my husband—listening to them and lov- 
ing to listen to them—I should—” 
“My darling! Girl of my heart. 





Don’t you know I—?” 
“T know only that I am a wicked 
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woman : that’s all I know, clearly, out of 
the turmoil and misery of my life.” 

“You sha’n’t speak so of yourself!’ 
he declared. “I wont let any living 
soul say that, not even you. You are 
not wicked ; you are as true and as clean 
and as splendid as my own mother was. 
What sin have you committed in all 
your white life that gives you the right 
to call yourself wicked ?” 

“T have loved—I love—a man who is 
not my husband. And—I hate my hus- 
band.” 

“What sin is there in that? From 
all you tell me—and from all everyone 
knows—of Aaron Roth, there is more 
virtue in hating him than in loving him. 
As for loving me,—and it’s a wonder- 
dream I’m always afraid I’ll wake from, 
—where is your sin? - You did not 
plan to. J did not plan it. We met 
each other and we were thrown together 
again and again by luck or fate or des- 
tiny—or God. We loved each other. 
But we didn’t want to. We kept the 
marvelous. secret to ourselves, till—till 
the night when my heart wouldn’t let me 
be silent any longer. And then—then, 
when it was too late to deceive each 
other or to lie to ourselves about it— 


we kept that love pure. We have 
wronged no one. We have not even 
wronged our own souls. I wish we 
had!” he broke out bitterly. 

“Dirck!” 

“T do!” he exclaimed. ‘Remorse 


would follow, then. But now we live 
only with régret. And remorse is a 
thousand times better than regret.” 

“No gf 

“Yes—a thousandfold. We regret 
what we never had—what we might 
have had if we had chosen to take it. 
It is the eternal hell-fire of Might-Have- 
Been. Remorse is sharp enough, I sup- 
pose. But it is always for something 
that one has had—never, like regret, 
for something one has been denied. 
And through all the torture of remorse, 
there is the forbidden voice whispering : 
‘At least I was happy. -I took my hap- 
piness when the chance offered. I had 
it to the full, even if I must pay for 


it now.” And—” 
“That is a horrible philosophy, 
Dirck. It isn’t worthy of you.” 


























“Tt is far worthier of me than I am 
worthy of you. Yet you love me. Lis- 
ten—this can’t go on, this wretched- 
ness of ours. You must free yourself 
of Roth, in some way. Is it right that 
both of us should be heartbroken, just 
in order to keep you with him? If he 
were halfway decent to you—if he 
were even less flagrant in his unfaith- 
fulness, his bestiality, his rages—I 
would not urge it. But why should 
you suffer torments—why should / 
suffer them—for the sake of such a 
man? It isn’t fair!” 

“Tt is the only fair course, Dirck,” 
she murmured, “‘and you must help me 
keep in it. If only you would stay 
away from me, perhaps I could—could 
somehow forget; perhaps you 
could forget.” 

“Forget?” he re- 
torted, harsh- 
ly. “Have 
either of re 
us made 
much 


“T told you 
not to come. 

I told you you 
mustn’t,” she 


greeted him. 

progress toward , 
forgetting in the A 
times I’ve kept away? a | 


Would we, if we never 
met again? Be honest. 
Would we? 
the long black nights 
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break—the ghosts that never had life, 
because we denied them life—the 
ghosts of Might-Have-Been? Day after 
day, night after night, we would go 
on remembering—remembering, _ re- 
membering what never happened. 
That’s the bitterest memory of all.” 

She rose, thrusting the piano bench 
sharply to one side. 

“T can’t stand this,’ she said, her 
voice tense and metallic, her big eyes 
glowing strangely. “I can’t stand it. 
You have no right to 
torture me this way. 
I love you; if I could 
throw 
over 
every- 


















tide 
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thing and 

break every tie 

and go to you, I 

would. You are 

my life and my 

heaven. I never knew 

the meaning of love 

until I met you. And 

now I know that it’s 

meaning is heartbreak. 
Dirck—help me!” 
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man she loves, but as a frightened child 
might reach out through the darkness 
for comfort and for strength. Dirck 
did not misread the gesture. He stood 
aloof, making no move toward her. 

“Help you?” he repeated brokenly. 
“T’d be glad to sell my soul to help you! 
But there is no help except by the road 
I’ve pointed out to you—the road you 
wont take. All these talks of ours lead 
nowhere. When we ought to be speak- 
ing of the glory of our love, we are 
arguing fiercely over something we 
can’t agree on. Where love is supposed 
to make people divinely happy, it has 
brought us only sorrow and _bitter- 
ness.” 

“Ts all illicit love as horribly tragic 
as this?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose not, or 
there’d be less of it. But I’d rather be 
unhappy loving you than happy loving 
any other woman.” i 

“And I,” she said, impulsively, “and 
I would not give up one moment of 
my sorrow or of all the agony in life, 
if I had to give up with it the knowl- 
edge that you love me, Dirck. And 
now, wont you go, dear heart? And 
wont you please try not to come back 
again? It is my own battle, and I’ve 
got to fight it out all alone. I think 
most of the really big things must be 
fought out that way. Good-night, 
dear.” 

He started to speak, and then checked 
himself. He made as though to kiss 
the glowing, appealing face, upraised 
so close to his own. Again he checked 
himself, stooped, kissed both her hands 
and hurried out of the room. 

Lorraine stood, swaying slightly, 
looking wide-eyed after him. Long she 
stood thus, numb, dazed. Slowly she 
became aware she was not alone in the 
soft-lit apartment. Shifting her gaze, 
she peered nervously through the shad- 
ows that crowded so closely about the 
single lamp’s faint radiance. 

And there, bulking dimly against the 
portiéres that cut off the music-room 
from the library beyond, she saw a 
man’s figure. 

The woman gave a little cry of alarm. 
And Aaron Roth stepped out into the 
radius of pink lamplight. 
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CHAPTER III 
| YOR half a minute, Lorraine and 


her husband remained staring at 

each other. The wife’s face was 
blank, save that into her eyes was 
creeping a light of fear. 

Aaron Roth’s florid visage was a 
sickly yellow, and the dewlaps on his 
jaw hung flabby. His little eyes were 
glazed as though from heavy drinking. 
And they were redly bloodshot. 

An outsider would have said the man 
was drunk or very ill. Lorraine, sick- 
eningly well versed in his moods, saw 
he was merely in the throes of one of 
the strange rages that sometimes ruled 
him. 

She found herself wondering how long 
he had been listening, there in the dark 
library behind the portiéres, and how 
much or how little he had heard. She 
wondered far more keenly, knowing 
him as she did, why he had not sooner 
announced his presence, why he had 
allowed Mead to go unscathed. 

_For, with all his crawling horde of 
defects, she knew he was fearless to a 
point of reckless folly, and that he loved 
a fight as he loved drink and women. 

The dull, brutal silence ripped her 
nerves—that and the engorged little 
eyes with their fixed stare out of the 
pasty-yellow face. At last she could 
endure it no longer. 

“Well?” she challenged, her voice 
thin but aggressively firm. 

“Well?” he made prompt answer, 
speaking huskily, and very evidently 
with a supreme effort to keep his rabid 
anger within bounds. 

“What are you doing here?” she 
forced herself to ask. “I thought you 
were going straight from the office to 
the train. I saw Dodd take your suit- 
case. I thought—” 

“I know what you thought. He 
wouldn’t ’a’ been here, else. But for 
once you drew it too fine. Always al- 
low more leeway, after the husband 
goes, before you let the lover in. 
You've still got a bit to learn from your 
street-sisters.” 

She did not change expression, 
though at his words a wave of nausea 
gripped and twisted her. 

















“T came back to say good-by to you,” 
he went on, speaking in a ludicrously 
measured fashion. “Sentimental in my 
old age, you see—trying to make good 
after our spat this morning. I came in 
through the library; and I stopped 
there.” 

He paused, as though to keep her 
stretched on the suspense-rack as long 
as might be. The pettiness of his mo- 
tive roused her to battle. And she met 
the impending onslaught halfway. 

“And you stopped there,’ she re- 
peated, ‘‘and listened. And you heard 
me tell Dirck Mead that I love him. It 
is true. I do love him; I love him bet- 
ter than anything else on earth or be- 
yond the earth. If I loved him less, I 
should have gone when he went.” 


“THE simple directness of her attack 

staggered the man. He had ex- 
pected evasion, denial, tears, perhaps a 
whine for mercy. This frank avowal 
took his breath away, and it demoral- 


ized his plan of campaign. Presently 
he said, disjointedly : 
“And you’re—you're the iceberg 


woman I’ve been living with all these 
years!—the woman—the woman that 
didn’t know what love was! Lord, but 
any silly wench can make a fool of the 
wisest guy that ever lived!” 

. “Well?” she said again. 

“Well!” he mimicked, fiercely. 
“What I don’t get through my head is 
how you threw me down for a mucker 
like Dirck Mead, a measly Puritan with- 
out half my looks or a tenth of my cash. 
Why couldn’t you pick out a live one, 
if you was going to hell anyway, in- 
stead of a—” 

“T wonder you didn’t say all this to 
Mr. Mead’s face,” she cut in. “But 
perhaps it was safer to wait till he was 
out of hearing.” 

The taunt did not rouse him. 

“Safer?” he mused, speaking slowly 
through shut teeth. ‘“Maybe—for him. 
I hadn’t thought of that. First off, 
when I heard you and him, it was all I 
could do not to sail in here and break 
him across my knee, like I’d break the 
back of a mad-dog. Gee, but it was 
hard not to! Then I got to thinking 
there was better ways. If I busted him 
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up in a fight, you’d be thinking of him 
as being a martyr with a tin halo. And 
if I sued you for divorce, with him as 
co-respondent, it’d be playing right into 


the hands of the two of you. 
stayed where I was.” 

He moistened his lips with a furred 
tongue-tip, and then went on, speaking 
slowly and with the morbid relish of a 
gourmand: 

“There’s better ways. I’m going to 
get him, body and spirit and bank ac- 
count, before I’m done. [I'll spend a 
million dollars on it if I have to, and 
it'll be worth it. If he don’t wind up 
with a smashed life and behind the 
bars, I’m a Chinaman. I get what I 
go out for. And, from now on, I’m 
out: for Mister Dirck Mead, Esquire. 
That’s the way to punish these high- 
and-mighty guys. Shame ’em, ruin 
’em, jail ‘em. It’s fifty times better’n 
thrashing ’em or suing ’em.” 

She did not answer. There was noth- 
ing to say. She knew he had the 
vengefulness, the cunning, the money, 
the political power to carry out his 
threat. She would not lower Dirck and 
gratify Roth by pleading for her lover, 
and pleading in vain. Her husband 
seemed to have expected some such 
plea. And her repeated failure to fol- 
low out his expectations began to 
weaken his hardly gripped self-control. 

“That’s what’s coming to him,” he 
finished lamely. “And if the man— 
who’s always the least to blame of the 
two—gets that, what d’you s’pose is 
coming to you?” 

“T have no interest in hearing,” she 
answered, evenly. ‘Whatever shame 
or humiliation or physical pain it may 
be, it can’t be any worse than I’ve had 
to endure for ten years. Your hate will 
be easier to bear than your love. So 
T don’t look forward to it with fear. I 
can always count on you to do the 
vilest thing you happen to think of, 
whatever that thing may be.” 

“And that’s the thanks I get for all 
I’ve done for you!” he grunted, be- 
wilderedly. 

“Those are precisely the thanks you 
get for all you’ve done for me—all the 
horrible things you’ve done for me, and 
that you plan to do.” 


So I 





As he spoke, he struck. His open palm caught her full across the face before she could so much as guess his 
“There's more coming any time there’s need for it. I’m going now. We'll have another sweet little talk about 
wordless hysteria. Roth laughed quaveringly as he grimaced down at her. Already reac- 
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this when I get back—from Detroit.” She lay, partly upreared on one bruised elbow, gasping and panting in 
tion was setting in, and his brute love for her was threatening to make him beg for pardon. 
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“How'd you ever take up with this 
swine of a Mead, anyhow?” he burst 
forth in childish querulousness. -“If 
you had to play the street-woman, 
weren’t there plenty of better men?” 

“There are no better men. I know 
no other man so good. If he had been 
of a lower type—well, I wouldn’t be 
able, now, to look you in the face as 
I’m doing. I don’t expect you to be- 
lieve—you couldn’t believe it—that 
Dirck Mead has never so much as 
kissed my lips. That is a love you 
can’t understand, but—” 

“It’s a lie I can understand!” he 
snorted. ‘While you was about it, you 
might have thought up a cleverer one. 
Grown men don’t run the risk of get- 
ting shot or yanked into court by hus- 
bands, just for the sake of kissing a 
woman’s hand and saying goo-goo 
things to her. Maybe they do it in 
books—not in real life—not when the 
woman’s a looker like you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
turned wearily away without replying. 
It was as though she despaired of teach- 
ing a difficult lesson to an imbecile. 
Roth noted the shrug and the bound- 
less contempt it implied. And he went 
mad. 


ATCHING her by the bare upper 
arm, he whirled her about to face 
him again. His stubby fingers digging 
deep into the soft flesh, he howled: 
“I’m going to smash him, body and 
soul! D’you hear me? And I’m going 
to smash you a lot worse. You're go- 
ing to live on here with me, just like 
you’ve been living. But there’s going 
to be a hell of a difference. /’m the 
boss from now on. And you'll obey 
orders and obey ’em damn’ well and 
damn’ quick, if you know what’s good 
for you. -You’re not going to be the 
iceberg wife who used to come it over 
me with her holy ways—you little 
sneaking hypocrite, you! You're going 
to be the loose woman that /’m keeping 
because I like her looks and because 
I’ve got more cash and more power 
than anybody else who wants her. Get 
that straight ?’—shaking her arm rack- 
ingly to enforce his yelled words. 
“You cur! You filthy cur!’ she 


cried, the pain and his insults rendering 
her as furious as he. 

“What’s that?” he snarled. “Say 
that again, you! Say it, if you dare.” 

“Let go of my arm!” she flamed. 
“Your touch is as foul as your beastly 
words. Let me go.” 

She shuddered from him as from 
something slimy. The stark loathing 
in her face and voice severed the last 
shred that held him to sanity. He broke 
into a flood of invective whose very 
mildest word was begotten of the 


- gutter. - 


Half he said was as a foreign lan- 
guage to Lorraine. But enough was 
comprehensible to cause her to shrink, 
white-faced and blazing of eye, from 
the torrent of unspeakable abuse. And 
once more the hatred and utter scorn in 
her look went to the man’s brain like 
poison. 

“Damn you!” he shrieked thickly. 
“Stop looking at me like that!” 

As he spoke, he struck. His open 
palm caught her full across the face be- 
fore she could so much as guess his 
intent. 

The blow, whose impact would have 
staggered an athlete, sent Lorraine 
crashing to the floor, bleeding, half- 
senseless. Aaron Roth glared down at 
her for an instant, his fat lip-corners 
writhing, his fists clenching and un- 
clenching. 

“That’s a sample,” he mouthed, al- 
most incoherently. ‘“There’s more 
coming any time there’s need for it. 
I’m going now. We'll have another 
sweet little talk about this when I get 
back—from Detroit.” 

She lay, partly upreared on one 
bruised elbow, gasping and panting in 
wordless hysteria. Roth laughed qua- 
veringly as he grimaced down at her. 
Already reaction was setting in, and his 
brute love for her was threatening to 
make him beg for pardon. Then he 
turned and stamped out of the room 
and out of the house. 

Little by little, Lorraine got to her 
feet. The hysteria had passed. She 
found herself eyeing almost uncon- 
cernedly her disheveled image in the 
pier glass: the swollen mouth, the 
tiny ooze of blood from the cut under- 
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lip, the red hand-shape—already begin- 
ning to darken—across her face. 

And she became aware of a conven- 
tional terror lest some of the servants 
might have seen or heard. A quick 
glance into the hall revealed no flutter- 
ing eavesdroppers. A dizziness seized 
her. She clung to the heavy portiére to 
steady herself. The action brought to 
her view the white left arm, blotched 
by the spots where Aaron Roth’s strong 
finger-tips had bitten into the flesh. 
Shakily she raised one hand to her 
tingling lips. The fingers came away 
blood-streaked. 

Then the dizziness passed. And all 
at once, Lorraine was herself. But it 
was a new self, a self that faintly 
amused her by its total difference from 
anything she had ever been. She was 
thinking more clearly, more logically, 
more sanely than ever-before. 

And as she stood there, her future 
shaped itself true and unswerving be- 
fore her—the future that must hence- 
forth be hers, the future she would 
henceforth make hers, at whatever 
price. 


CHAPTER IV 


fire in the living-room of the lit- 

tle suite that was one of a big 
hachelor-apartment barrack’s forty 
warrens. Eleven o’clock had struck. 
He sat abstracted, as he had for hours, 
frowning into the red coal-glow, chew- 
ing unconsciously on an unlighted cigar, 
trying to solve the insoluble. He was 
still in evening clothes as when he had 
come from Lorraine Roth’s, save that 
his coat and shoes had been changed for 
a black velvet house-jacket and soft 
slippers. 

Seated there, in the warm fire-gleam, 
he presented a rather striking picture. 
The man was somewhat above middle 
height, wirily slender, of olive complex- 
ion, and dark hair and eyes. His ex- 
pression was saved from classic regu- 
larity by an irregular nose, broken 
years agone, in a mine accident, and 
ill set. His hands were long and lean, 
like his body, but they were the hands 
of a worker as well as of a dreamer. 


[) te: MEAD lounged before the 


Dirck Mead bore out their signs. 
For he had been a worker, a hard, hard 
worker, before he had gained the right 
to dream—he whose dreaming was now 
so bitterly hopeless. 

His father had waxed wealthy in 
manipulating Chicago real estate, and 
his fortune had soared gayly during the 
city’s hero-years that followed close 
after the Fire. Dirck had grown to 
manhood, a rich man’s son. Then the 
pyramid. of investment had toppled, 
crushing out the elder Mead’s fortune 
and life under it, leaving the son 
stripped of everything except a high 
and largely useless education, a love 
for foreign travel, a few futile accom- 
plishments and a total ignorance of 
wage earning. 

Dirck was twenty-four when, in 
1882, he was turned loose, penniless, 
upon life. For ten years he worked, 
successively—and never successfully— 
as miner, ranchman, land boomer, able 
seaman, ranger and newspaper re- 
porter. 

All he did, he did well. He toiled as 
hard as a day laborer. But, ever, luck 
was his foe. Just as he was hammer- 
ing and shaping some venture toward 
perfection, Fate would jumble his best 
results into a bewilderingly helpless 
tangle, and leave him stranded. 

But in that decade of labor, he had 
cleared off the last dollar of his father’s 
debt-mountain, even though he lived 
on two meals a day and wore nine-dol- 
lar suits that he might do it. 

Then, when the debt was paid and he 
was finally at liberty to labor for his 
own pocket, his great-uncle in Georgia, 
whom he had never seen, died intestate. 
Dirck Mead was the old fellow’s only 
living relative, even as he had been 
Dirck’s. And the grand-nephew found 
himself undisputed heir to something 
like four hundred thousand dollars. 

With the heaven-sent legacy—and 
feeling not a little dizzy and unreal— 
Mead came back to the city of his 
birth, in 1891, and like Conrad, began 
a quest for his lost youth. 

At twenty-four, he had known so 
many gloriously satisfying ways to kill 
time! At thirty-five, he could: find 
none. More than ten years of slavery, 
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of hunger, of wrecked ambitions, of 
endless striving, had robbed him of the 
art of loafing. Time lay on his hands 
a dead weight, refusing to be killed. 

He turned his attention to various 
conservative business ventures. But, 
without the need to earn a living by 
them, his labors now had about the 
same zest as would those of a profes- 
sional gambler forced to play poker 
for beans or for unredeemable chips. 

True, he might have gone into specu- 
lation, as “had Aaron Roth, and in a 
few delirious months could have 
emerged a multimillionaire or stone 
broke. But the lean years had taught 
him the value of money, and he would 
not risk, unnecessarily, the hoard that 
stood between him and penury. 

Thus, bored, working without inter- 
est, living without a goal, he had 
drifted. Then, one Sunday morning 
in church, the sermon’s text caught his 
notice, caught and held it so fast and 
firmly that he gave no heed to the 
clergyman’s exposition of it. The 
text was from the Prophecy of Joel— 
in the twenty-fifth verse of the second 
chapter: 

“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 


DICK MEAD in his journeyings 
had seen the ravage of the locusts. 


He had seen how gruesomely the 
“locust year” would wipe out the smil- 
ing harvest fields and rich meadows. 
And in his life he had known locust- 
years — blighting, youth-destroying, 
soul-hardening. He had known eleven 
of them in dreary succession. They 
had left him old and purposeless and 
with no vision for the sunlight. 

What miracle of the Most High 
could restore to him the years of the 
locust, could fill the void, could give 
him back his killed youth and his ca- 
pacity for happiness? 

The answer to his wordless query 
was granted to him within the week. 
For, upon the very next of his few and 
dutifully uninterested efforts to merge 
again with the social life of his boy- 
hood friends, he met Lorraine Roth. 
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And in the hour, Love dawned for 
them both—dawned unrecognized by 
either, yet none the less certainly had 
dawned. 

Dirck’s first intimation of the change 
that had come over him was a vague 
desire to go to functions that he had so 
lately shunned as stupid. And, as 
chance or destiny would have it, he 
met Lorraine here, there, everywhere. 
At last, lové had become a thing no 
longer unrecognized, but imperious, de- 
manding confession. And confession 
had followed. 

The first few delirious weeks of mu- 
tual knowledge had soon settled into 
keen heartache. For both lovers had 
been quick to realize the hopelessness 
of their love. 

The scene he had this night under- 
gone with Lorraine was nothing new. 
It was but the repetition—oft iterated, 
as lovers’ mental clashes must ever be 
—of their old, old argument, an argu- 
ment that always left them heartsick 
and miserable and at the same dead- 
lock whereat it had begun. 

To-night, as he sat clenching his 
hands and staring moodily into the 
fiery coals, he could see no light. The 
future promised only a new zon of the 
years of the locust, this time with bit- 
ter soul-pain in the place of mere finan- 
cial discouragement. 

His fortune, his prospects, were as 
ashes at his feet. Ten-thousand times, 
he told himself, he would rather face 
again the miserable past than the tor- 
ments of the future. He loved Lor- 
raine Roth. With all his heart and 
soul and body he loved her. And she 
was as far from him as the East is 
from the West. Again, to ease the 
sting of racking unhappiness—and as a 
child might soothe its own present suf- 
fering by conjuring up hopes of future 
joys—he whispered to himself: 

“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 

As his lips formed the words, some- 
thing made him start up and glance 
suddenly to one side. 

Lorraine Roth stood in the doorway 
of the room. 


The next engrossing installment of this powerfully dramatic novel will 
appear in the December Green Book Magazine, on sale November 12th. 
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in Love 


And War Plays 


UNDER WHICH HEADING THE GREEN 
BOOK REVIEWER GIVES HIS FIRST COL- 
LEC TION: FOR. THE SEASON -OF EXPERT 
ANALYSES AND SPRIGHTLY COMMENTS 
ON THE PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK 


By Channing Pollock 


xwy ILL IRWIN, back from the 

WV | front, apologized to a party 
setts of us one night for his in- 
ability to talk of anything but the War. 

“I can’t talk of anything else,” he 
said. “I can’t think of anything else. 
No one could who had seen any part 
of it. Such horror—and such folly!” 

With the advantage of not having 
seen any part of it, Roi Cooper Megrue, 
author of “Under Cover” and co-author 
of “It Pays to Advertise,” has sub- 
tracted most of the horror and added 
greatly to the folly in his new play, 
“Under Fire,” at-the Hudson. Mr. 
Megrue’s war, indeed, is about the most 
foolish war to be found outside the 
realm of comic opera. It is the cam- 
paign of a small boy with an army of tin 
soldiers—the account of a prize fight 
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written by the society editor of The 
Christian Science Monthly. Inthe mat- 
ter of graphicness and grasp it suggests 
the reportorial feat of the lady who 
described Mont Blanc as “a very prétty 
mountain.” 

In the first act of “Under Fire” there 
is a discussion of a supposedly current 
drama that “deals with our next war,” 
and some one remarks: “As if a play- 
wright knew anything about that!’ 
The most captious of us hardly expects 
the author of a theatrical entertainment 
to be master of the art and science of 
war, but the least exacting may ask that 
he be credible and not too ridiculous. 
“Under Fire” is a combination of Wil- 
liam Gillette, Bartley Campbell, and 
Little Lester Playing Soldier. . Mr. 
Megrue’s titanic struggle is a most 
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naive war, carried on by childishly in- 
genuous spies, and by petty officers who 
know all the plans and secrets of their 
governments, and bandy them about 
drawing-rooms and inn parlors. It is 
a thing of signals and passwords and 
exceedingly elaborate secrets. of 
Polichinelle, in which the chief occupa- 
tion of the belligerents is gazing heav- 
enward and remarking “It is for 
France!” or “It is for the Fatherland!” 
or “For Larry and for England!” I 
don’t know much more about war than 
does Mr. Megrue, my single experience 
having been with a two-by-four rebel- 
lion in Salvador, but it never seemed 
to me to be very much like that! 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more unconvincing melodrama than 
“Under Fire,” a more closely packed 
succession of unbelievablenesses. Last 
season, in one of the first of the inevi- 
table crop of war plays, we had the 
entire British navy left out overnight 
above a mine that might be exploded 
by anybody who got into a certain 
tower. Here we have the fate of Eng- 


land depending upon information re- 
garding the disposition of the fleet at 
Spithead that an obviously amateur 


newspaper man obtains by merely 
watching the vessels steam away. 
“Will England enter into the conflict?” 
inquires the newspaper man. To which 
an officer of the Admiralty replies: 
“With her fleet dispersed, she wouldn’t 
dare !”—showing conclusively the use- 
lessness of the Marconi, and the help- 
lessness of a nation that doesn’t keep 
all her eggs in one basket. However, 
Britain, before Mr. Megrue got through 
with her, owed her salvation to some- 
thing rather less than a mobilized navy. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Redmond,” says 
one of the subordinates who knows the 
machinery of the entire conflict, 
“they'd have captured our whole army. 
Big thing for a man to do, wasn’t it?” 

For once we can agree with Mr. 
Megrue. 

It was. . 

In fact, one shudders to think what 
would have happened to England, to 
France, to Russia and to Italy if mea- 
sles or chickenpox had taken off Captain 
Redmond in his youth. 
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Captain Redmond was in love with 
Ethel Willoughby, governess in the 
home of Sir George Wagstaff, of the 
British Admiralty, but, the habit of 
secrecy being strong within him, he 
went away without mentioning his pas- 
sion, and Ethel married a gentleman 
named Henry Streetman. It was a se- 
cret marriage, too, undertaken by 
Streetman—who already had a wife in 
Berlin—because he was connected with 
the Wilhelmstrasse and, through Ethel, 
hoped to get information from Sir 
George. What would our war dram- 
atists do without the Wilhelmstrasse? 

In the course of the first act, Red- 
mond retutns, and Ethel learns the 
truth about Streetman. Instantly she 
knows what to do—‘‘for Larry and for 
England!” She will tell Streetman that 
she hates Britain, and under pretense 
of assisting him, she will obtain valu- 
able insight into the intentions of Ger- 
many. Henry, being of a trusting na- 
ture, takes the lady’s word as to her 
feeling for her native land, and imme- 
diately imparts to her the deep, dark 
secret that the Kaiser means to invade 
France by way of Belgium. This fact, 
which was fairly apparent to every 
newspaper reader at the time of action, 
“July and August, 1914,” Ethel immedi- 
ately conveys to Redmond. 

Then Ethel goes to Belgium. Judg- 
ing by the immaculate dress in which 
she appears in the office of an inn at 
Courvoisier early in the second act, she 
goes on the Road of Anthracite. The 
inn is full of natives whose pronunci- 
ation justifies the Parisian opinion of 
Belgian French. Redmond is on hand. 
So is the glib, low-comedy newspaper 
man, Charlie Brown, who made the dis- 
covery about the British fleet. The 
important thing is to learn which of two 
roads out of Courvoisier will be taken 
by the Prussians. Usually it is about 
as hard to tell the direction in which 
an army marches as to ascertain the 
progress of a dog with a can tied to its 
tail, but to dispatch this news to an 
apparently scoutless force, some one 
familiar with “The White Feather” has 
plucked a leaf from that profitable play 
of last season and concealed a telephone 
in the fireplace. Enter the Prussians. 
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We mere laymen had supposed the 
goose-step to be a kind of salute, re- 
served for parade, but, to the music of 
a band off stage, the army goose-steps 
into view, vividly suggesting a military 
turkey trot or the finale of “The Choc- 
olate Soldier.” “The Germans are com- 
ing,” exclaims Charlie Brown, “and I’m 
in the thick of it! My God, what a 
story!” Charlie, you see, didn’t know 
that “the thick of it” was the conven- 
tional place for a war correspondent 
and that, by this time, hundreds of press 
messages must be carrying to American 
newspapers tidings of, the invasion of 
Belgium. 

Charlie stops the war temporarily to 
interview a Major as to whether Ger- 
many will win and “what about Eng- 
land?” Meanwhile, a Sangerbund has 
performed off stage, and Ethel, con- 
fiding in him her connection with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, has asked a young 
lieutenant which way the Germans will 
march out of Courvoisier. The lieuten- 
ant tells her. There doesn’t seem to be 


a petty officer in the German army 


who doesn’t know precisely what the 
German army is going to do. The tele- 
phone having been discovered, the inn- 
keeper is shot and his body carried past 
an open door. Ethel, captured, is left 
in charge of Captain Redmond, who, 
despite his adjustable brogue and the 
fact that he is supposed to be British, 
by now is masquerading successfully as 
a captain in the German army. How- 
ever, in justice to the playwright and the 
Prussians, be it said that the failure of 
the latter to note any lingual singularity 
seems less remarkable when one has 
heard Redmond’s Irish and the Ger- 
mans’ German. The gallant Captain 
hides his inamorata, places an ever- 
ready flash-lamp on a chair in the cellar, 
shoots himself through the arm and 
calls the guard. When the soldiers 
start down the cellar stairs, and spring 
back at sight of the flash-lamp, he in- 
quires: “Why risk our good men 
against a woman?” Major von Brenig 
admits the force of this reasoning, and 
the Germany army having been scared 
off the trail by a ninety-eight-cent flash- 
lamp, Ethel escapes. Which should be 
a capital advertisement for flash-lamps. 
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Meanwhile, Streetman has cooked up 
a scheme: “I will be caught skulking 
and will give false information about 
an attack on their lines.” Thereupon 
the Allies will withdraw their forces 
from the spot really to be attacked. 
This device shows the devilish ingenu- 
ity of Henry Streetman and the simple, 
childlike trustfulness of the Allies. But 
Streetman reckons without Redmond. 
The Captain, recognized and held pris- 
oner at point of a pistol, is released 
when the innkeeper’s daughter stabs 
Streetman from the rear, and immedi- 
ately relieves his fallen foe of papers 
proving that “the Crown Prince is to 
march against Paris.” You doubt that 
a minor officer would have such papers, 
or, having them, that he would carry 
them about with him, but consider: first, 
the trust put in Mr. Megrue’s minor 
officers, and second, the fact that to 
anyone less guileless than the Allies 
there can have been no great mystery 
about the Kaiser’s desire to reach 
Paris. 

In any event, all this brings us to a 
really interesting scene in the trenches, 
where Streetman arrives with his bogus 
information and is checkmated by Red- 
mond, just as a shell from an aéroplane 
destroys everything and everybody. 
The Captain, grievously wounded, 
drags himself to the telephone, and or- 
ders the allied armies to “retreat to the 
very gates of Paris.” Presumably, the 
allied armies recognize the wisdom of 
this impromptu plan of campaign—a 
plan so effective that hitherto it has 
been credited to circumstance rather 
than even to General Joffre—for, in the 
second scene, they have taken Red- 
mond’s advice, and are driving back the 
Germans. It is-then that a messenger 
arrives to compliment Redmond upon 
having saved England; and amid wav- 
ing flags and cheering men, the noble 
Irishman finds his reward in the em- 
brace of Ethel Willoughby. 

“Under Fire” is a crude, cut-and-dried 
melodrama, modern in no respect save 
that of the date on the program, bear- 
ing evidence of having been turned out 
without preparation, in haste to meet 
the demand of current interest» So 
well has it met this demand, that, par- 
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“‘Apparently, Ethel got to Belgium on the Road of Anthracite.” 


ticularly after calling attention to its 
absurdities, the reviewer finds himself 
in duty bound to mention that, thus far, 


the play is the greatest success of the 


present season. The topicality of the 
piece, the nearness of the struggle that 
is its background, is both strength and 
weakness. The war gives tremendous 
“news value” to “Under Fire;” yet at 
the same time one cannot help feeling 
a certain impropriety in making capital 
of so cruel and current a catastrophe. 
Whatever its verisimilitude, the sensi- 
tive auditor, with reports from the 
front in his mind, shivers at hearing 
the men in the trenches singing “More 
work for the undertaker.” Just now 
there is so much more work than one 
can contemplate with equanimity! 
Not even the author’s most ingenious 
speeches do more to destroy conviction 
than does the pronunciation of what is 
supposed to be the native tongue of 
some of his characters. It is hard 
enough to get English spoken on our 
stage, let alone French and German. 
Robert Fischer’s French is good, and 
so is his innkeeper—perhaps the best 
bit of acting in the performance. Ed- 
ward Mawson makes conspicuous the 
tiny role of Major von Bremg, giving 
it dignity and importance, as Henry 


Stephenson does the part of Sir George. 
That excellent juvenile, Norman Tharp, 
is appealing in another minor character, 
and Frank Craven lends to the impos- 
sible young newspaper man the same 
sureness, accuracy in reading, and 
genial flippancy of manner that made 
him a favorite in “Bought and Paid 
For” and “Too Many Cooks.” Ethel 
Willoughby is Violet Heming, whose 
deepest emotion seems to come from 
her throat, and William Courtenay 
brings to Redmond none of the dash 
and virility and savoir faire that might 
be expected, say, of Guy Standing. The 
impression created by Mr. Courtenay 
is not improved by an _ intermittent 
brogue and the stagey trick of substi- 
tuting “me” for “my.” Felix Krembs 
plays Streetman unconventionally and 
well. 

“Under Fire” is just what it is ad- 
vertised to be—‘‘a war play without 
noise.” 


“THE HOUSE OF GLASS” 


M4x MARCIN’S “The House of 
Glass,” with which Cohan and 
Harris began their second season at the 
Candler, is a well-made play. 
And the disadvantage of the well- 








made play is that, to be well made, it 
must follow rules which nowadays are 
better known to audiences than to au- 
thors. If you tell some one you are 
going from New York to Chicago, by 
automobile, your own way, that some 
one can only guess what you will pass 
en route. But say that you will travel 
by either of the railroads, and the sup- 
positional some one will have no diffi- 
culty in prophesying just which route 
you will follow and how long the trip 
will require. 

That is why the well-made play went 
out of fashion—the play in which 
everything was “planted,” explained 
and accounted for—and the only in- 
violable rule that remains: is to break 
rules. That is why, to-day, Sardou, 
with his infinite skill, seems the kind 
of artist who paints squares around a 
sign on a building. We know too well 
the carefully prepared structure, in 
which misery is laid on misery, until 
everything topples; in which nothing is 
inevitable but the big scene in the third 
act, and nothing unavoidable except the 
heroine sobbing her heart out on the 
drawing-room carpet. 

Mr. Marcin started with a simple, 
sympathetic, fairly ingenious and gen- 
erally plausible story. Margaret Case, a 
stenographer, is sent to prison for theft 
she never committed, serves part of her 
time, and is released on condition that 
she report to the police once a month. 
Instead, she goes West and marries 
Harvey Lake, who afterward becomes 
an important man in the railway world 
and is offered the general managership 
of a road with headquarters in New 
York. Margaret returns to the scene 
of her trial, is recognized by Carroll, 
the detective who arrested her, and is 
compelled to disclose the truth to her 
husband. Carroll persisting in his de- 
termination to send her back to prison, 
Margaret finally is saved by an appeal 
to the Governor. 

In this day and age it can hardly be 
said that there is anything new in the 
wife who keeps from her husband a 
terrible secret to be discovered at the 
end of Act III. Police hounding of 
crooks who want to go straight also is 
getting to be pretty familiar. Never- 
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theless, the miseries of Margaret might 
have been moving, even in weather too 
hot for really enjoying grief, had not 
the author’s genuinely dramatic situa- 
tions been so carefully contrived, had 
not his twists and turns been so accord- 
ing to pattern, that there remained no 
possible element of surprise. 

The least sophisticated spectator at 
the Candler has only to glance at his 
program: to find that Margaret Case, 
secretly betrothed to a chauffeur whose 
unsuspected “crookedness” involves her 
in the leash.of the law, is “afterward 
Mrs. Lake,” the wife of “a railroad rep- 
resentative.” Learning, early in the 
second act, the danger of her returning 
to the city, another glance at the tell- 
tale program apprises this spectator that 
the Lakes are to have a “home in New 
York.” With a past that has included 
some theater-going, at nine o’clock he 
knows practically everything that is to 
astonish him at ten-thirty. 

In the third act, when the butler en- 
ters upon a scene of domestic bliss, the 
audience instantly is aware that the 
card lying upon his tray bears the name 
of Carroll. The buzz in the house al- 
most drowns the announcement. Con- 
ceivably this buzz indicates interest, but 
in the theater interest unsupported by 
suspense is an aéroplane unsupported 
by propulsion. Mr. Marcin achieves a 
technically fine jointure in the second 
act, when Lake, off stage, is being urged 
to go to New York, while Mrs. Lake, 
on stage, is being warned not to go, 
but there is not a moment’s doubt of 
the outcome. Just so, in the scene fol- 
lowing, when Margaret goes to play 
billiards with the amiable attorney, 
Edward McClellan, an instant before 
the arrival of Carroll, no particular acu- 
men is required -to realize that their 
meeting is being held off until time for 
the climax. This meeting, when it oc- 
curs, is effective, notwithstanding, 
through sheer skill of arrangement. It 
is drama framed in drama—Mrs. Lake 
staring at Carroll across an animated 
bit of action relating to the husband’s 
relentless antagonism to criminals. 

Herein, however, lies the great weak- 
ness of “The House of Glass.” » The 
road we travel must be carefully pre- 
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pared, or else our train never can get 
to Chicago. We sit back, watching the 
preparation, aware of obstructions to be 
cleared ere we reach our destination. 
Lake loves his wife truly; otherwise, 
there is no tragedy in the dénouement. 
And if he truly loves his wife, he can 
but stand by her. So, in a well-made 
play, we must listen to endless conver- 
sations about the man’s implacability— 
his belief that whoever defends a crim- 
inal does so because of a skeleton in his 
own closet, because he lives in a house 
of glass. We must be patient during 
acres of dialogue regarding what, to us, 
is the hypothetical case of “the Jackson 
boy,” an invisible offender for whom 
the general manager has no mercy. 
Even then we are skeptical when Lake, 
possessed of the truth about his wife, 
declares that he is going “to police 
headquarters” — we workaday hus- 
bands who couldn’t emulate Lake in 
giving up a career to gratify a seeming 
foible of the women we love, but who 
would go through with them unhesi- 
tatingly if they committed murder! 

So, from the breadth of our experi- 
ence, we know that even upright de- 
tectives do not pursue and persecute 
breakers of parole who are living use- 
ful, honorable lives with the general 
managers of big corporations. We are 
pretty sure that, under such circum- 
stances, the custom is to call around and 
get brother a‘job on the railway. All 
the author’s persistent planting of the 
nobility of Carroll leaves us incredu- 
lous as to his needless nastiness in the 
house of an important citizen. 

This is not to say that you will be 
bored or even unmoved at “The House 
of Glass.” As the hair of a dog is cure 
for its bite, so the well-made-ness of 
this play partly undoes the harm of its 
well-made-ness. Mr. Marcin has mas- 
tered Charles Klein’s trick of hammer- 
ing his heroine until you want to go 
over the footlights to her rescue. The 
sympathy, in this instance, is intensi- 
fied by the tenderness, trueness and 
modesty of Mary Ryan, who is as ap- 
pealing here as she was in “On Trial.” 
Miss Ryan, in her hours of ease, is a 
wee bit stagey and overanxious, but 
when pain and anguish wring her brow 
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she becomes tremendously real. Mr. 
Marcin’s original premise is good ; there 
is the irony of fate and the philosophy 
of charity in bringing home to his hero 
a tragedy regarded unpityingly when it 
affected others, and several situations in 
the piece, like that of the recognition, 
are so capitally contrived as to be fol- 
lowed with interest even along a famil- 
iar path. There are a dozen good seri- 
ous speeches, and comedy lines so amus- 
ing that we forgive the popular theat- 
rical expedient of making detectives 
impromptu George Ades. Thus the 
remark of an officer, who, after search- 
ing, pronounces his prisoner “clean as 
a Childs’ Restaurant.” 

“The House of Glass” is so well 
acted that it is difficult to single out 
anyone for especial praise. Thomas 
Findlay, who has played so many offi- 
cers that he should be at the head of 
the department by now, gives a remark- 
ably fine performance of Carroll. 
Harry C. Browne’s breezy and whole- 
some personality renders unusually at- 
tractive his impersonation of the kindly 
lawyer McClellan. Frank M. Thomas, 
a bit wooden in the beginning, wins a 
final triumph of sincerity in the rdle 
of the crooked chauffeur. Frederick 
Burt is unconventional and convincing 
as Harvey Lake. And then there is 
Miss Ryan. 

You are the unknown quantity in 
your enjoyment of “The House of 
Glass.” Sophistication subtracts from 
the potency of the piece. On the other 
hand, a large lady, who sat beside me, 
and whose handkerchief was soaked 
with something that subtly suggested 
the fragrance of a Bronx cocktail, wept 
and powdered alternately until she 
looked like a muddy Marceline. Five 
years ago Mr. Marcin’s work would 
have been a big drama. To most peo- 
ple, it will still be an interesting one. 


“YOUNG AMERICA” 


HE ineffable charm of “Young 
America,” written by Fred Ballard, 
whose only previous effort was “Believe 
Me, Xantippe,” and which has moved 
from the Astor to the Gaiety, is that it 
is not a well-made play. 
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“Young America,” in fact, is not a 
play at all. It has no story, no cli- 
maxes, no sleuths,:no adultery, no pur- 
suit of virtue, no beginning and no end. 
Its “crooks” are wayward children, the 
chief of whom finds himself star of a 
juvenile “On Trial” by reason of hav- 
ing confiscated a chicken. 
True, there is something 
like the conventional big 
scene at the end of one 
act, but the deserted crea- 
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little drama is reached when a boy 

stands up in the dock and begs the 
judge not to separate him from his dog. 

“Send me to the reform school for 
the rest of my life if you want to,” 

pleads barefooted, dirty, incorrigible 

Art Simpson, “but don’t take away my 

dog! Please! Please!” 

And even The Lady Who 

Goes to the Theater 

With Me, who regards 

dogs and cows as savage 


——=_= 
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ture that 
hurls itself 
against the 
closed door 
is a dog. 
Fresh, real 
troubles — 
small trou- 
bles, per- 
haps, to all 
but those 
who suffer them—take the place of 
the trumped-up agonies of Lucille- 
gowned heroines. We have human 
speeches and human beings and won- 
derful touches of human nature, be- 
sides an everyday room in place of 
painted furniture and walls paneled 
with purple parrots, and the vibrant 
note of this simple, sympathetic, big 


The big scene in the third act—with variations. 


animals, 
plained that 
the perspira- 
tion had got 
into her 
eyes. Moth- 
erless, father- 
less Ari 
Simpson, 
with no 
friends in the 
world™but Jasper and Nutty Beemer, 
had broken into the hen-house of the 
Dorays, the nicest, everyday, middle- 
class young married people you ever 
met. And that got him into the Juve- 
nile Court, where another Ben Lindsay, 
Judge Palmer, had just been hearing 
the case of ebony Washington White— 
not named after George Washington, 
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but after Booker. Judge Palmer found 
himself about to be compelled to send 
Art to the reform school, when Mrs. 
Doray up and offered to take charge 
of him. Jack Doray objected, threat- 
ening never to set foot in the house 
again, but Edith stood firm, and the 
next morning, at three o’clock, Jack 
stole home and went to sleep on the 
sofa. After that, Art took the house- 
keeping money from the butter-dish to 
save Jasper from the pound, and got 
his benefactors seriously involved with 
the neighbors, but somehow, when the 
play ended, you felt that this ragamuf- 
fin, with the sensitive face and the loy- 
alty to his pal and his pup, had been 
saved for better things than Elmira. 

That’s all of the story, and it isn’t 
much, is it? But would you believe 
that there are more tears and laughter 
at the Astor than I have seen in any 
other theater in New York? You 
should have heard them when ill-hu- 
mored Billy Coombs referred to the 
poodle with which his wife had afflicted 
him as a “Scandinavian mouse-hound!” 
William Sampson, freed at last frome 
a long line of benevolent-but-broke old 
gentlemen, is at his crisp and nasal best 
in the role of Billy—better even than 
he was in “The Easiest Way” or “The 
Witching Hour.” Forrest Robinson, 
as always, is gentle and lovable as 
Judge Palmer, while Charles Dow 
Clark, seen last season in “A Perfect 
Lady” and “Hello, Broadway,” makes 
an amusing character of the suburban 
policeman, Jim Reuter, somewhat at the 
expense of the play. Peggy Wood, a 
graduate of musical comedy, and Otto 
Kruger are very real as the Dorays, 
Miss Wood’s one drawback being the 
ill-advised affectation of a vox tremolo 
that she should watch. When all is said, 
however, the biggest burden of the piece 
depends upon Percy Helton, the won- 
derful boy actor who plays Art, and 
upon the canine that assumes the part 
of Jasper. Nowhere in town is to be 
seen more simple, spontaneous and sin- 
cere histrionism, without obtrusion or 
self-consciousness, than goes into this 
impersonation of Jasper. 

“Young America” is a genuine de- 
light. 
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“COMMON CLAY” 


OUR playwrights must be unfortu- 
nate in their acquaintances. 

How else are we to explain their per- 
sistent faith that mankind spends its 
spare time chasing the chaste? Right 
forever up a telegraph pole; wrong for- 
ever at the bottom with a bludgeon or 
a box of bonbons. There is more pur- 
suit of virtue in the Harvard prize 
play, written by Cleves Kinkead, orig- 
inally done by John Craig in Boston, 
and now produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Republic. When John Mason, as 
Judge Samuel Filson, announced that 
he had had his fling, we were able to 
agree—remembering “The Yellow 
Ticket” and “The Song of Songs.” 
Innocent girlhood certainly has had a 
run for our money the past few sea- 
sons ! 

Ellen Neal has been a frequenter of 
dance-halls, with all that implies, and 
she comes to the Fullertons in the 
capacity of maid because she is pas- 
sionately eager to be “straight.” The 
Fullertons keep a butler and an orches- 
tra. Five minutes after the appearance 
of Ellen, the former insults her while 
the latter fiddles off stage. After that, 
Ellen’s life is just one insult after an- 
other. She is insulted by a young 
waster named Arthur Coakley, who had 
something to do with the original ruin; 
and finally, approached by the son of 
the house, in the wee hours of the 
morning, after the ball, she first ha- 
rangues him as to respect and social 
equality—on the same stage where, in 
“The Natural Law,” a physician, re- 
quested to perform an illegal operation, 
retorted with a lecture on lilies—and 
then surrenders. 

Up to this time, “Common Clay” has 
been vague and loose and somewhat 
diffuse. In the middle of the next 
act, with a conversation between Mr. 
Mason, Russ Whytall and Robert 
McWade,—three of the best players 
in our theater,—it begins to grow 
interesting. The result of the sur- 
render has been a child. Mr. Mc- 
Wade is the shyster lawyer W. P. 
Yates, who makes demands for the 
girl, and Mr. Whytall is Richard Ful- 
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lerton, the blindly and foolishly fond 
father of the betrayer, seeking his old 
friend and counsel, Judge Filson. 
Coakley tells what he knows of the 
young mother, who, notwithstanding, 
in a passionate plea that her baby 
be given a chance in the world, cre- 
ates so strong an impression that 
Judge Filson urges Fullerton to advise 
his son to marry her. “I’ve 
had my fling,” confesses the 
Judge, and he relates the pa- 
thetic story of a girl of the 
streets who killed herself, when 
he was a lad, to avoid bearing swe 
him a child that would have 
ruined his career. “She wasn’t 
straight,” says the Judge, “but 
she was square,” and he reads 
her farewell note, with its 
touching “P. S. I want you to 
go to the top.” 

Act III becomes vital, stir- 
ring, tremendous... Yates, to 
nullify the testimony of Coak- 
ley, has had him arrested, 
charged with the ruin of Ellen, 
and the girl is 
on the stand, 
being cross-ex- 
amined brutally 
by Filson in an 
effort to prove 
inherent and 
congenital _ rot- 
tenness. Jane 
Cowl, driven to 
the wall, at bay, 
inveighing help- 
lessly but des- 
perately against 
inexorable fate, 
here suggests 
her very genu- 
ine scene in the 
first act of 
“Within the 
Law.” And here, momentarily, “Com- 
mon Clay” becomes something more 
than a sordid, ugly story, with no moral 
but that we are very common clay in- 
deed, and takes on some of the bigness 
underlying the spectacle of. humanity 
crushed beneath social conditions that 
we recognize but seem powerless to 
change. The very acceptedness of 
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these conditions adds to their horror, 
as Ellen, admitting her frailty, telling of 
her wretched longing for a little life 
and happiness, cries out: “We’ve got 
a right to more than a living. We've 
got a right to a good time in this 
world!” In the no-way-out-ness of the 
thing, in its purposelessness and failure 
to suggest a remedy, the scene takes on 
some of the greatness 
of John Galsworthy’s 
great play, “The Sil- 
ver Box.” 

Thencomesa 
smash, melodramatic 
but stunning, not alto- 
gether new, but at the 
moment altogether 
unexpected—the dis- 
closure that Ellen is 
the child mentioned in 
that wretched little 
note, the baby that 
girl of the streets 
didn’t want to bear 
Judge Filson. 

Right here a strong 
hand would have 
written “Finis” across 
“Common Cla y’— 
here, with a wonder- 

ful speech about 
“fighting for a 
bone” ringing in 
our ears, with 
court.  ad- 
journed, with 
father and 
daughter facing 
and nothing to 
say to each oth- 
er. Homer nod- 
ded; the box- 
office was in 
sight; the de- 
cencies were to 
be considered,— 
somewhat late, it is true,—and perhaps 
the leading woman wanted to wear a 
pretty dress. Followed a platitudinous 
dialogue between Ellen and the Judge, 
and an epilogue that fell victim to cre- 
tonne and banality. Ellen, away ten 
years, returns, a great singer, and mar- 
ries her betrayer. Mr. Kinkead makes 
a good woman and spoils a good play! 
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Nothing of the season has been better 
acted—not only by the players already 
mentioned, but also by Orme Caldara 
and Mabel Colcord. If you like strong 
meat, your theatrical menu should in- 
clude “Common Clay.” 


“THE BOOMERANG” 


N exceedingly clever comedy, ex- 

ceedingly well done, is “The 
Boomerang,” written by Winchell 
Smith, author of “The Fortune 
Hunter,” and Victor Mapes, and cur- 
rent at the Belasco Theater. Its 
smartness, its atmosphere of breeding, 
and its delicacy of humor and sentiment 
suggest that delight of last season, “A 
Pair of Silk Stockings ;” in light philos- 
ophy and genial humanness the newer 
work far surpasses its prototype. 

Thanks to a rich father, Dr. Gerald 
Sumner returns from medical studies 
abroad not greatly disturbed by the fact 
that his only patients seem to be of the 
kind that sit on a monument smiling at 
grief. Unabashed, he engages a nurse, 
Virginia Xelva, and that very day re- 
ceives his first client. (This may be 
coincidence, but you wont think so 
when you see the nurse. “The Boomer- 
ang” suggests that the first question to 
be asked of a physician without practice 
is: “Have you a little fairy in your 
home?”) 

Doctor Sumner discovers that the ail- 
ment of this first client, Budd Wood- 
bridge, is jealousy of an attractive minx 
named Grace Tyler. He undertakes a 
cure, prescribing plenty of occupation, 
physical exercise, avoidance of the lady, 
and daily hypodermics of water, the 
last to be administered by Miss Xelva. 
Also, Doctor Sumner informs his pa- 
tient that “love is a game,” and gives 
wise and amusing rules for playing it. 
Just as the cure seems complete, the 
patient is lost—which is to say that he 
proposes to Miss Tyler and is accepted. 
Ait the same time, the good Doctor gets 
the contagion, becomes wildly jealous 
of his nurse, and finally is lost in pre- 
cisely the way of Budd Woodbridge. 

Mere recital of the story gives no 
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idea of the charm and humor of this 
little play, which is sure to crowd the 
Belasco well into the winter. In the 
character of the medico who falls vic- 
tim to the malady he is treating in an- 
other, Arthur Byron does the best work 
of a long and brilliant career. His is a 
performance of rare_ freshness and 
spontaneity. Wallace Eddinger, who 
seems to have retained all the youth not 
absorbed by Douglas Fairbanks, proves 
absolutely delightful as Budd. Martha 
Hedman is unusually good, and attract- 
ive as usual, in the part of the nurse, 
and Ruth Shepley, last seen in “It Pays 
to Advertise,” is girlish and agreeable 
as Grace Tyler. 

The only sentence in this review that 
can be of use to you is this: 

Go see “The Boomerang.” 


GOING OVER THE GROUND 


“THE season, which began a little ear- 

lier than generally, as usual opened 
with an explosion on Labor Day. At 
that time there were twenty plays and 
musical comedies current on Broadway. 

There has been the inevitable grist of 
failures, but there has been more than 
the ordinary number of real hits, 
chief among them “Under Fire,” “The 
Boomerang,” “Common Clay” and “The 
Blue Paradise.” At this writing, there 
hangs in the balance the financial fate 
of “The House of Glass,” “Young 
America” and “Rolling Stones.” 

The conspicuous features of the sea- 
son, thus far, have been the number of 
revivals and the number of new au- 
thors. The former include “Chin-Chin,” 
the continued presperity of which was 
so unexpected that an engagement orig- 
inally limited to three weeks has been 
extended indefinitely ; “The Girl From 
Utah;” “The Duke of Killicrankie,” 
with Marie Tempest, at the Lyceum; 
and “Daddy Long-legs.” The new 
authors have affixed their names to two- 
thirds of the plays in town—though, 
strangely enough, it is from these fresh 
bottles that we are receiving the oldest 
wine—the most time-worn stories and 
situations. 





She Waited For The Devil 


AND THE STAGE HAD 
SEEMED A NICE, SATIN- 
LINED CHUTE TO HLM 


By Julian Johnson 





LTHOUGH Graziella De Foe 
A expected the devil hourly, he 

was not coming upon her by 
any stolen march. No one had lured 
her; no one had impelled her violently 
from behind. 

Living at Erie, Pa., she watched her 
elder sister’s interesting life with a 
mechanic-husband, whose union patriot- 
ism kept him from working; and also 
the furious fights of a younger sister 
and her spouse—fights with each other, 
fights to keep the flies off the milk and 
the baby, fights to keep the baby off the 
milk and the flies. 

Realizing that she was foreordained 
to disaster, Graziella chose the stage, 
perhaps because this chute, like a nice 
casket, was satin-lined. She wasn’t 
stage-struck ; she had seen the daylight 
workings of a troupe or two at Erie. 

The blow-off came when Graziella’s 
father, a thrifty and thoughtful man, 
told her that she would have to find 
work or get married. Nobody wanted 
Graziella as a wife; so she took a great 
oath against kitchen engineering and 
went to New York on money supplied 
by her parent. 

In Erie, Graziella had once made con- 
versation with a burlesque demoiselle 
named Della Flaherty. She remembered 
that this Celtic odalisque lived in the 
St. Satan, on Forty-seventh Street. 
Thither went Graziella. 

“Della,” said Graziella, grimly, “I 
realize what a terrible life the stage is, 
but I have no other course open. I 
can’t typewrite, and I haven’t money to 
learn. As I can’t do anything at all, I’ll 
have to be an actress.” 

Having a sense of humor, Miss Flah- 














erty actually took Miss De Foe to the 
gundeck of the Winter Garden. There 
a new “Passing Show” was in uproar- 
ious birth, and in it Miss Flaherty was 
ensconced—plucked from years of 
tanktown skirmishing by one line in The 
Morning Telegraph, proclaiming her 
“the liveliest baby seen in the Columbia 
front-line this summer.” 


HOUGH not averse to so humdrum 

a thing as wedlock, there were two 
good reasons why Graziella had not 
crept to an Erie altar in a shroud of 
tulle and orange-blossoms: her face, and 
the fact that she had never appeared in 
Erie in a bathing suit. Of the last, bi- 
furcated reason, more later; as to the 
first, in particular: charitable critics 
might have described her physiognomy 
as Gothic, but sticklers for the truth 
would have termed it early Methodist 
Episcopal. She had two eyes, a nose, 
a mouth, one complete set of ears, and 
You um. 2 
But she was lined up for try-out in 
steps and figures. No one thinks to 
give a chorus girl two looks—firrst 
You may, not believe it, but it is much 
easier to find a pretty girl than a girl 
with sense enough to follow the design 
of a march. Inspection for looks fol- 
lows, of course. 

“Got any practice clothes?” asked 
Stage Manager Henry Lehmann. 

“What—sir?” she faltered. 

“Practice clothes! Practice clothes! 
Practice clothes!’’ reiterated Lehmann, 
by way of detailed explanation. Then 
he was called away by a Jewish boy 
writing an Irish song. 

“Knicks — rompers — bloomers— 
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things like mine!” explained Della, ex- 
hibiting. 

“Why, no,” murmured the bewildered 
Graziella. 

“T’ll fix you, dear,” began the pitying 
Della. 

She took off Graziella’s queer outer 
skirt of cheviot, 1910 model, and pinned 
up the bright green petticoat to her 
knees. Graziella made no objection. 
She had made up her mind to object 
to nothing in her new and scarlet exist- 
ence; so she neither noticed nor cared 
about the altitude of her nether gar- 
ment. Della jumped backward, caught 
her French heel and fell down with a 
little cry. 

Undoubtedly you think “Graziella De 
Foe” a fancy name, bestowed by her 
own imagination, a press-agent—or me. 
Ah, no! Both “Graziella” and “De Foe” 
were as real, as unbelievable, as unbe- 
longable, as Graziella’s legs. By coun- 


tenance and breeding, she should have 
been christened Mehitabel, Hepzibah, 
or Sally Ann Perkins, and she should 
have meandered on pipe-stems—but she 


didn’t. 

Graziella’s legs were to that particu- 
lar Winter Garden moment what 
Frankie Bailey’s legs are to ancient his- 
tory, or Elise Hamilton’s to modern 
times. There was no more accounting 
for them than for gold in a coal vein, or 
a diamond in quartz. Though Graziella 
had done considerable running away 
from the dishes, she had taken no other 
form of calf-culture—yet these calves 
were symmetrical, perfect and alluring 
box-office attractions. As this chronicle 
concerns itself with Graziella’s romance, 
and not with her anatomy, no more 
about the legs except to say that they 
put her frozen face by Henry Leh- 
mann, and held her the job—along with 
hard work. 


W HEN the show got on, and her 

brain began automatically to strike 
seven-thirty and her first pay envelope 
had been drawn—full of I. O. U.’s— 
she settled back in the St. Satan and 
waited for Satan himself to come and 
get her. His company was merely part 
of her contract. All chorus girls went 
to Hades; her mother said so; the Bap- 


tist minister said so; everybody in Erie 
knew it. 

She knew that the devil usually trav- 
eled in an automobile, but somehow, 
his car had missed her number. And 
he had been often to the St. Satan. She 
knew that! He called two nights a 
week in the next room, for instance. 

Yet she stayed in the shows. She 
traveled to Chicago, visited Peoria, Ot- 
tumwa, and other capitals of the prov- 
inces, and even laved the toe-ends of 
nature’s gifts in the placid Pacific. 

One gets tired waiting, even for the 
devil. Men have been known to rush 
gladly toward the executioner. Gra- 
ziella had no inclination toward wick- 
edness, but always painting her imagi- 
native destiny as a queen of the half- 
world, and really never getting as much 
as a good-night kiss, got on the girl’s 
nerves. 


ETH BOYLE came to town from the 
State of Sonora. 

There be mines still flowing wealth 
in diseased and disemboweled Mexico, 
and there be Americans that work them, 
relying more on Winchesters than shov- 
els, more on huskies than the flag. 

Boyle wrote his name gracefully in 
the Stuyvesant register, and presently 
an evening paper described him, humor- 
ously, as a wife-hunter. Despite his 
forty-five years and a residence in deso- 
lation, Boyle was no yap. He wore no 
gold chains a pound to the link, did not 
have his neck shaved, and had never 
raised a mustache of the creeper or 
festoon type. His only sartorial sin was 
a Stetson with his clawhammer coat, 
and no topcoat to cover that. Boyle 
charging through a cold crowd of mid- 
night sons, overcoatless, with the spikes 
of his dress suit breasting the zero 
winds like an admiral’s pennants, was 
a sight to strike reformation into the 
shiveriest flannel-wearer. He was just 
a nice, big, rough man, and he was 
actually buying a house on Riverside 
Drive. 

In the Garden chorus there were at 
least a dozen eligibles for that nice, big, 
rough Sonora mine. One of them fixed 
an introduction for strictly personal 
reasons. Boyle, tickled as a cinnamon 











bear with a beeless hive fulf of honey, 
planned a sure-enough party for every- 
body. 

It was no cluster of chorus ladies, 
show girls or living statues which was 
motored, in Mr. Boyle’s taxicabs, to 
Mr. Boyle’s party. Everybody forgot 
her cigarettes; Wall Street reported 
that rouge dropped off two points next 
day ; and each priestess of pleasure trot- 
ted out her little white party dress, or 
the demure evening gown that she had 
worn back home, or the simple frock 
that always lurks skeletonly in every 
closet for some funereal occasion. 

Mr. Boyle had beaten them to the 
location, eager though they were. He 
was waiting—without the Stetson, and 
looking as great as he felt. 

The first comer glided from the ele- 
vator. 

“Hello, kid!’ exclaimed Sonora Seth, 
in his nice, big, rough way. 

“Oh, how d’ye do; I’m so pleased to 
meet you, I’m shaw!” responded Adele 
Murphy-Delaire, frappée as_ the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

This torpedo of ladylikeness failed to 
sink Boyle’s enthusiasm, which had 
many compartments ; but he backed into 
shoal water. 

So they came—one—two—three—a 
quartette. All wore their ice-cream 
manners; all spoke in obsequial tones ; 
-all grinned idiotically at Mr. Boyle, 
laughed at everything he said, looked 
with artifical horror (and _ suppliant 
palates) on Mr. Boyle’s perfumed 
cigarettes, were farther from them- 
selves than from their mothers, and did 
the best acting of their lives. Mr. Boyle 
was as much at ease as though he stood 
upon a gallows. 

He grinned grimly as he thought of 
his furtive caution to the captain to 
make the table “very strong.” Not that 
he had expected a ton of food, or any- 
thing in the least indecorous, but— 
people have danced upon tables, and one 
never knows what may happen in New 
York. 

As for the damosels: each was de- 
termined to beat her best friend at the 
lady-business, and to win the nice, big, 
rough, etc., for a recorded entry. This 
was no common party ; this was the sol- 
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emn, momentous game of flipping man- 
ners for a rich guy. 

Adele Murphy-Delaire, Constance 
Kimball and Irma Chevrolet fought for 
the privilege of making the salad-dress- 
ing. Boyle let them settle it between 
themselves. 

“Have you a'‘nice church in Sonora?” 
asked Ysobel Mohan, who in a prim, 
religious hope had brought her beads 
and left her Moguls. 

“Ough!” exclaimed her host. “What 
do you think Sonora is—some rube 
town?” 

“Oh, no!” corrected Ysobel, smiling 
calmly ; “I was in Sonora with my papah 
when I was a little girl, and I remember 
it as a most beautiful.city.” 

So the orgy progressed, with nothing 
missing save grace before meat. 

The banjo band waited silently be- 
neath the sheltering palms. 

“Give the nigger minstrel this five- 
dollar bill,” whispered Boyle to the serv- 
ice-captain, “and tell him to bust some- 


thing.” 
A SCREEN “fade-away” to the 

murky red-and-gold of the St. 
Satan. 

“Where are they all to-night ?” asked 
Graziella of the ebon elevatoreer. 

“Why, Mis’! Haint yo’ heard nothin’ 
*bout that big party at the Stuyvesant?” 

Miss De Foe hadn’t, but, impelled by 
a suspicion born of three waiting years, 
she persuaded an admission to Adele 
Murphy-Delaire’s room. There, on 
Stuyvesant stationery, was Mr. Boyle’s 
note, inviting not only the perfidious 
Adele, but “all the girls who is good 
fellows.” 

Graziella resolved to act immediately. 
She had no gown suitable for a party 
such as she deemed this to be; so she 
donned the long frock of peacock-blue 
and bronze that she wore as a show 
girl in Act IJ, and which was at home 
for a slight alteration. She put on the 
accompanying cap, with its three-foot 
feather. Tardily, with her corset al- 
most killing her at every bend, she 
changed to slippers and stockings which 
matched. Of course she needed a taxi; 
she had just a dollar. Did she smoke? 
No, but she reflected that a whiff of 
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one of Adele’s cigarettes might steady 
her angry nerves. She lit it in the taxi, 
and, in mad unconsciousness, puffed 
like a furnace all the way to the Stuy- 
vesant. 

Boyle, in his classical heaven, was al- 
most passing away. 

He couldn’t dance well enough to trip 
politely with any of the decorous angels 
who fluttered around him; no one vol- 
unteered to dance by way of entertain- 
ment, and he was afraid to make a 
catch-as-catch-can grab in the turkey- 
trot rough-house at which—really—he 
was there. 

The band bleated; they all sat still. 
Boyle smoked like a wet wood fire; and 
the prophylactic choristers, smelling the 
tobacco, could have screamed. 

Bernhardt never made a more dra- 
matic entrance than Graziella. Her flam- 
boyant attire had impressed the chief 
servitor with the thought that she was 
mistaken in her destination, and in her 
face, as the door opened, flamed the red 
of fight. It was not all the red of fight; 
there was present some of the carmine 
which the others had forsworn. Gra- 
ziella looked more possible, as to fea- 
tures, than ever in her life, while her 
gown, in that pastoral scene, beseemed 
the robe of a runaway Scheherezade. 
Its crowning feature was that while it 
displayed nothing, it shrieked a sugges- 
tion of nature’s magnificent repentance 
in not making Graziella pretty. 

No eye-doctor could have been as 
welcome to inflamed optics as was she 
to Boyle. 

“Kiddo, where have you been?” he 
exclaimed, overturning his chair in his 
haste to greet her. ‘““We’ve got the goods 
at last!” 

Graziella, self-possessed, replied: “TI 
was a little bit late because my motor 
broke down, coming from Claremont.” 
Then Adele’s Pall Malls fell out of her 
sleeve. 

“Girls,” chirped Boyle, “I want you 
to know Miss—” 

“Oh, we know her!” answered a 
spiteful white bantam. 

“Adele,” called Graziella,-across the 
table, “here’s your smokes ; how did you 
happen to forget ’em?” 
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“That’s it—light up! Light up!” 
shouted the miner. 

And she lit up, and the party started 
all over again. And it was some party. 

At three-thirty, Boyle, on the stoop of 
the Stuyvesant, began assigning his 
slightly ribald angels to machines. 

They were all gone when Graziella 
discovered that the peacock-gown was 
only metaphorically warm, and that she 
was riding home alone. 

“Forty-seventh Street,” she said to 
her chauffeur. 

2 By way of One Hundred and 
Tenth,” corrected Boyle, getting in be- 
side her. 


"THEY were passing St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on the Avenue, before 
either spoke again. 

“T wonder,” speculated Boyle, “why 
them poor queens run me up against a 
game like that? Do they think I stay 
out there year in an’ year out in silence 
an’ rattlers an’ murder—just to come 
here to a church sociable?” 

“T think,’ murmured  Graziella, 
gently, “that they didn’t understand 
you.” 

“You do, though!” returned Boyle, 
with great fervor. 

“Oh, I hope so!” continued Graziella, 
even more insinuatingly. 

Boyle looked down at her. The dark- 
ness was merciful, but even through the 
darkness, her eyes were wonderful. 
Then he grabbed her, and both got the 
kiss of their lives. 

Neither remembered how they turned 
into Central Park West, on the return 
trip. 

“Do you think you'll like bein’ Mrs. 
Boyle?” whispered the man. ‘Do you 
like my name—Seth ?” 

“It’s a beautiful name!” 
Graziella, in the good old way. 

“I like simple names,” continued 
Seth. “There was one there to-night 
that had the nerve to spell hers 
Y-s-o-b-e-l.” He sat up straight, in a 
sudden panic. “Great Scott, pet, I 
reckon I don’t even know your first 
name yit! What is it—honey ?” 

“Just E-l-l-a, Ella,” lied the passing 
Miss De Foe. 


breathed 
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Peggy Wood and Otto Kruger in ‘““Young America.” 
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“YOUNG AMERICA,” written by Fred Ballard and 
pathetic drama of the Juvenile Court. 

The play opens with the much-cuffed nephew of the 
home, following suspicious squawkings of the chickens. 
ton) and his loyal dog Jasper. 

The scene in the Juvenile courtroom ends with pretty 
him from the reformatory. 

Doray is gradually won over by Art. Finally, in a mo- 
mobile, they are all brought together. 

Members of the company are Peggy Wood, Percy Hel- 
Dow Clarke, Maxine Mazanovich, Sam Coit, William 
Jess Kelley, Joseph Berger, Norman Allen, Manda Wilson, 
Felix McClure. 


William Sampson, Dixey Taylor, Ethel May Davis, Doris Kelley, Peggy 
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produced by Cohan & Harris, is a half humorous, half 


washerwoman’ being dragged into the Doray’s suburban 
It takes two policemen to handle the boy Art (Percy Hel- 


Mrs. Doray (Peggy Wood), offering Art a home to save 
ment of fear lest Jasper has been mortally hurt by an auto- 
ton, Otto Kruger, Doris Kelley, Ethel May Davis, Charles 


Sampson, Edgar Nelson, Dixey Taylor, Adella Barker, 
Forrest Robinson, Benny Sweeney, Harry E. Willard and 





Wood, Percy Helton and Charles Dow Clarke in “ Young America.” 
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“MOLLY AND I” is a Chicago pro- 
duction, the book and lyrics being by 
Frank R. Adams and the music by Louis 
Hirsch. The principal players are Lina 
Abarbanell, John Miltern and James 
Bradbury. 

The story is that of a girl assistant in 
a physician’s office. She hears the Doc- 
tor tell a young patient that unless he 
goes to Germany and takes a certain 
treatment, he will continue blind for 
life. 

She goes to the young patient and pays 
him all her savings, one thousand dol- 
lars, to marry her, asserting she must 
wed at once to win a fortune. He goes 
abroad without ever having seen her. 
Returning, cured, he meets her and falls 
in love with her, and she eventually tells 

him that she is his wife. 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Lina Abarbanell, James Bradbury and John Miltern in “Molly and I.” 
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“COUSIN LUCY,” a play by the late Charles 
Klein, has little plot but many elaborate cos- 
tumes, worn principally by Julian Eltinge in the 
dual role of Jerry Jackson and Cousin Lucy. 

Advertising the news of his death, Jerry re- 
turns to his home as Cousin Lucy, hoping to 
collect insurance money on himseif and claim 
the estate. From here the plot changes gowns 
continuously until, at the final curtain, Jerry re- 
veals himself to Angela (Olive Tell), who has 
fallen in love with him as Lucy, and all is well. 

Prominent members of the company, besides 
those mentioned above, are Jane Oaker, who 
attempts to pass herself off as Jerry's widow; 
Leo Donnelly, shyster lawyer; Marie Chambers, 
a jealous modiste ; Claiborne Foster : Mrs. Stuart 
Robson; Ned Burton; and Mark Smith. 


Photograph by White, New York * 
Julian Eltinge as Cousin Lucy and as Jerry Jackson in “Cousin Lucy,” his new play. 
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“SOME BABY” is a farce by 
Zellah Covington and Jules Simon- 
son. It is produced by the estate 
of Henry B. Harris, with a cast 
including Francine’ Larrimore, 
Emma Janvier, Beth Franklin, 
Sara Biala, Ernest Stallard and 
Gilbert Clayton. 

When a puppy is substituted for 
the old dog upon which Dr. 
Smythe (Frank Lalor) has been 
experimenting, he believes he has 
discovered the elixir of life. He 
gives some to old General Linney 
(Ernest Stallard), and when he 
turns around again, a baby has 
been deposited where the General 
had been. These accidental -sub- 
stitutions continue through the 
farce. 





Photograph by White, New York 
Francine Larrimore as Sylvia Smythe, and (in circle) Frank Lalor as Dr. Josiah Smythe, in “Some Baby.” 
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Mary Ryan as Margaret Case, the girl whose past pursues her, in 
“The House of Glass.” 
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“THE HOUSE OF GLASS,” by Max 
Marcin, a writer new to the bills, who had 
two plays produced on Broadway within a 
week, is a tense melodrama of the school 
of “Within the Law.” It is produced by 
Cohan & Harris. 

It is the story of a girl, Margarct Case 

(Mary Ryan), who, imprisoned for a theft 
she did not commit, is pursued by her past. 
She weds a wealthy man, and through each 
succeeding day her house of glass is threat- 
ened. 
Members of the company are Lila 
Rhodes; Mary Ryan; Ada Gilman; Sam 
Myers; Frank M. Thomas; Thomas Find- 
lay as Carroll, detective; James C. Marlowe 
as Crowley, his lieutenant; E. J. McGuire; 
John Fenton; Frederick Burt; Harry C. 
Browne; William Walcott; Mann Wada; 
Florence Walcott; and Frank Young. 





Photograpa by White, New York 


Thomas Findlay, Mary Ryan (also in circle), James 
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Marlowe and Frank M. Thomas in “The House of Glass” 
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“THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER,” by W. B. Max- 
well and Emil Nyitray, is 
the story of .a_ street 
preacher who comes into 
sudden wealth. 

Previously, becoming in- 
terested in a young woman 
who seeks shelter, he asks 
friends to help her. They 
refuse; whereupon he 
weds her. Then comes the 
wealth. After a married 
life filled with infidelity, 
she leaves him, to return 


later, when he has lost his 
money, purified. 








THE play, in which Walker 
Whiteside is starred, opened 
its season in Chicago. Mem- 
bers of the cast include J. 
Palmer Collins, William 
Eville, Marie Pettes, Maud 
Milton, Gus Christie, Walker 
Whiteside, Arda_ Lacroix, 
Norman Loring, Lillian Cav- 
anagh, W. A. Whitecar, 
Leonard Mudie, Stephen 
Wright, Josephine Morse, 
Allan Thomas, George Spel- 
vin, Will Kirwin and Merle 
Adams. The scenes are all 
laid in England. 








Photograph by White, New York 


Walker Whiteside as John Morton, and Lillian Cavanagh as Mary Ainsleigh in “The Ragged Messenger.” 
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Marie Tempest as Rosalind in Sir J. M. Barrie’s one-act comedy of that name. 
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Photographs by White, New York 
In circle, Ferdinand Gottschalk as Mr. Henry Pitt-Welby, and Marie Tempest as Mrs. Mulholland, in the 
Rosalind, in Sir J. M. Barrie's 
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MARIE TEMPEST, supported by such players as Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk, Graham Browne, Kate Sergeantson, Francis Redford, Jock Mc- 
Graw, Horton Cooper, Leon Brown, Mary Forbes, Mercita Esmonde 
and Reginald Denny, is giving, under the direction of the Charles 
Frohman Corporation, two smart English comedies—a revival of “The 
Duke of Killicrankie,’ by Captain Robert Marshall, and “Rosalind,” a 
one-act play by Sir James M. Barrie. 

Naturally, the greater interest is in “Rosalind.” It is a story of middle 
age. Rosalind, the actress, is suddenly come upon in her drab quar- 
ters—and revealed as she is, a middle-aged woman—by a young man 
who loves the Rosalind of the stage. Rosalind is introduced to him as 
her mother. Then she tells him the truth, after he has disclosed his 
love for the stage Rosalind, finally parting from him as he remembers 
her—a beautifully young, radiant creature “made up” for “As You 
Like It.” 


Photographs Copyright by Charles Frohman Corporation 
revival of “The Duke of Killicrankie.” Above, Kate Sergeantson as Dame Quickly, and Marie Tempest as 
one-act play, “Rosalind.” 
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Al Shean, Eleanor Painter and chorus in 
“Princess Pat.” 





“PRINCESS PAT” is a 
new light opera produced by 
John Cort, featuring Eleanor 
Painter and Al Shean. Miss 
Painter, it may be remem- 
bered, is the Colorado girl 
who came back to America 
last year after a course of 
vocal study in Germany, and 
made a decided success in 
Andreas Dippel’s opera 
comique, “The Lilac Domi- 
no. 

The music is by Victor 
Herbert, and the book and 
lyrics by Henry Blossom. 





Eleanor Painter, prima 
donna, and Joseph R. 
Lertora in the new light 
opera “Princess Pat.” 





Photographs 
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Clark in “Princess Pat.” 





MAY IRWIN’S new play, “No. 
33 ‘Washington Square,” is a far- 
cical comedy by Leroy Scott. 

The story is woven around the 
misfortunes of Mrs. De Peyster, 
who, through financial reverses, 
being unable to take her much-ad- 
vertised yearly trip to Europe, stays 
at home disguised as her own house- 
keeper. Matilda, the real house- 
keeper, is portrayed by Miss Irwin. 

Among Miss Irwin’s supporting 
players are Ffoliott Paget, John 
Junior, Charles Abbe, Charlotte 
Carter, Lark Taylor, Clara Blan- 
dick, Leonard Hollister, Marion 
Doyle and Joseph Woodburn. 

he play was staged 
by Willie Collier. 








Photograph by White, New York 


Joseph Woodburn as Lieutenant Sullivan, and May Irwin as Matilda, in “No. 33 Washington Square.” 
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The Romance of Jitney Joe 


TELLING DAY-DREAMS 
iN. THE: East -PEeRsSOM 


By Arthur. Crispin, fr. 





EHOLD Jitney Joe in all his 
B glory: 

A maelstrom of traffic swirl- 
ing about the massive form of a traffic 
policeman ; huge yellow trolleys blocked 
in each of four different directions; a 
jam of panting, thrumming automo- 
biles ; a crowd of impatient pedestrians 
eagerly watching the blue-sleeved arm 
of the law for the safety signal which 
should send them through the maze of 
activity. 

A five-seated car, of the genus which 
is more joked against than usual, 
speeds to the outer edge of the traffic 
sea, jerks to a throbbing halt, honks 
sonorously, and then, as the policeman 
raises his arm, leaps forward under 
pressure of a ready clutch and crosses 
ahead of its heavier and more gaudy 
sisters. Into the curb it sweeps with 
more accuracy than grace; it stops ab- 
ruptly, and the young driver, shirt- 
sleeved and immobile of countenance, 
swings open the door of the tonneau. 

‘‘A-a-a-Il board f’r Glenwood Park,” 
he shrills. “Via West End Avenoo. 
One jit’—five cents.” 

In a trice the seats are filled and two 
men stand on the running-board. Once 
more the jitney "bus leaps into the maze 
of traffic, and Jitney Joe leans back 
comfortably in his seat. He pockets the 
nickels of the passengers and gives him- 
self over to luxurious day-dreaming. 

For Joe was in love with the world 
and everything and everybody therein 
contained. And with the heart of the 
romanticist, he wove stories into his 
work. Did he carry a young man and 
a young lady to the Union Depot, he 
was Cupid in disguise assisting an 











elopement ; did a young man ride with 
him to a certain residence every even- 
ing, he visualized the meeting between 
him and some radiant young girl. 

All of you who day-dream know that 
day-dreams are told to oneself in the 
first person. The dreamer is the doer 
—and Joe was no exception.’ He wove 
himself into the stories with which he 
whiled away his driving days. Now he 
was a doctor saving a life, now a young 
husband returning to an impatient and 
radiant bride, now a father home to a 
happy family from a day’s grinding 
work, now a— 

And so it was that when Romance 
came firmly into Joe’s life and recog- 
nized him and shook him by the hand, 
so to speak, even the little gladsome 
thoughts of the past years faded into 
nothingness as compared with the glory 
of new. discovery. 


OE thrilled the very first time she 

climbed into his jitney ’bus at the 
corner of Spruce Street and West End 
Avenue. It was eight o’clock in the 
morning and downtown traffic was 
heavy, and the tonneau was filled so 
that she was forced to sit next to him 
in front. She gave him a quarter and 
he gave her fifteen cents change, to 
which mistake she called his attention so 
that he flushed redly and apologized 
profusely and then handed her a dime. 
With which she smiled at his embar- 
rassment and handed him back the 
nickel. 

“That makes it right,” she dimpled. 
And then: “I wonder if you’d drive just 
a little faster? I’m going to be late for 
work.” 
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She worked! She was of the pro- 
letariat! Joe’s mind scarcely grasped 
it at first, and when it did—after ad- 
vancing his gas-lever to the utmost— 
he discarded the thought as unworthy. 
He even smiled at the temerity of the 
idea which told him that she might be 
of a stratum of life into which he 
might edge his way. Covertly he sur- 
veyed her; she was radiant, divine, a 
being to be worshiped. 

But she was a worker, a toiler after 
the necessities of life. He watched her 
leave the jitney *bus and walk to the 
Carson Building, that fifteen-story 
structure which is the pride of the cen- 
tral-southern city in which this story is 
laid. By noon he was deep in conver- 
sation with Michael Donovan, who also 
plied on the West End.Avenue jitney 
line. In consideration of a fair honor- 
arium, Michael agreed to swap runs 
with Joe, giving that likable individual 
the run which left Parthenon Park at 
seven-forty-five, thus insuring for him 
a well-passengered trip. 

Accordingly she again entered Joe’s 
jitney the following morning, and she 
smiled brightly at him, whereat Joe’s 
simple heart pounded with terrible 
force beneath -his_ freshly-laundered 
shirt. This time she secured accom- 
modation in the tonneau, but when he 
swung around the corner and pulled up 
at the door of the Carson Building, she 
smiled at him once again and the world 
was his. 

“T didn’t know you came this way,” 
said she. 

“My route’s changed,” quoth Joe. “I 
stop here now.” 

“That’s perfectly delightful,” 
bubbled. “I’m so much obliged!” 


she 


thereafter, with 


f VERY morning 
few exceptions, she rode downtown 
with Joe, and very often she sat with 


him in front. Always they exchanged 
greetings, and once ina while they men- 
tioned the weather, but beyond that they 
did not speak—Joe being principally 
responsible for this, as it is probable 
that she would have conversed willingly 
had Joe made an opening. But he cher- 
ished no false. hopes ; he was content to 
be her cavalier. 
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To Joe, their acquaintanceship was 
idyllic, the only fly in the ointment being 
the necessity of collecting from her each 
day one nickel for her passage. The 
height of Joe’s ambition was to have her 
ride free, but the idea of suggesting it 
was utterly impossible, and he usually 
pocketed the nickels she gave him in 
his left-hand pocket and he saved them. 

“Some day—” he mused, as he 
glanced at the now sizable collection of 
nickels. 

One day, after she had climbed be- 
side him at the Spruce Street corner, 
despite the fact that the tonneau was 
strangely empty, a young man, richly 
tailored and slightly perfumed, hailed 
the bus at the corner of Elm Street, 
three blocks farther toward the center 
of the city. At sight of him, the girl 
flushed crimson and stiffened self-con- 
sciously. 

The young man entered the tonneau 
and leaned over the girl’s shoulder as 
he handed Joe his nickel. His voice 
rippled with ill-concealed pleasure. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he 
lied, realizing that the girl could not 
know that he had allowed one street-car 
and two other jitneys to pass while 
waiting for her to come along, “—de- 
lightfully unexpected.” 

“Ts it?’ Her tone struck terror to 
Joe’s heart. Unversed as he was in the 
ways of women, their voices and their 
moods, he yet sensed that here was the 
voice of a woman who loved talking to 
the object of her affections. 

“VYes,”—fatuously, crudely even. 
“Wonderful. Won’t you sit back 
here with me?” 

“Certainly.” 

The young man tapped Joe on the 
shoulder. 

“Stop the car a minute,” he ordered, 
somewhat grandiloquently. 

Joe did as bidden, and the girl quickly 
took her place beside the young man in 
the tonneau. And for the rest of the 
journey downtown, they talked in low, 
very low, tones, and of their conversa- 
tion Joe caught not a word. But the 
man’s voice seemed mildly insinuating— 
and he called her “Ethel” and she called 
him sometimes “Paul” and sometimes 
“Mr. Harrel.” At the Carson Building, 
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Joe stopped his car and the girl looked 
up, smiled shyly at the man and said: 

“So soon. I didn’t even know we 
were downtown.” 

They parted. Joe turned to the man. 

“Where’ll I drop you?” he inquired 
with pardonable gruffness. 

“Where?” The man smiled easily. 
“Oh, anywhere!” 

Joe didn’t like that, and so he stopped 
his car at the very next corner, and the 
man alighted. 

Joe ran to the end of his route, waited 
a few minutes and then started back. 
At the city’s principal corner he picked 
up as a passenger the same Mr. Paul 
Harrel who had accompanied the girl 
downtown. Mr. Harrel was smoking a 
gold-banded cigar, and as he leaned 
back in the tonneau and essayed the 
blowing of smoke-rings, he wore a com- 
placent;contented smile which somehow 
irked the jitney driver. 

Mr. Paul Harrel alighted at Elm 
Street and strolled aimlessly away! 


ro day-dreams had always been 
flatteringly impersonal in so far as 
the girl was concerned—not that he 
didn’t think wonderful things which 
had to do with a home and a hammock 
and a cool, soothing, caressing white 
hand which might rumple his hair after 
a particularly hard day’s work. Yet 
the dreams had never crystallized. 

Finding that the girl was strictly hu- 
man—that she might actually be loved 
and that she might return that love— 
was somewhat of a shock to Joe. It 
pulled him down from the clouds, 
forced him-to realize that his idol was 
of clay even as are the rest of this 
earth’s mortals. But it also aroused the 
protective instinct in him—for Joe 
didn’t like the persistence of the man 
whom she called sometimes Paul and 
sometimes Mr. Harrel. The man 
seemed to have no regular work. Sev- 
eral times had the puzzling maneuver 
of the first meeting been repeated. It 
didn’t ring true. Joe fell into the rut 
of the now famous policy of watchful 
Waiting. 

The girl and the young man became 
daily occurrences on the downtown 
trips, and as their intimacy grew and 
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waxed warmer, Joe was noticed less 
and less by the girl.. Sometimes she 
smiled at him, sometimes with him, 
sometimes not at all. And on the days 
when she noticed him not, the sun went 
under a cloud, and people and things 
became of the earth, éarthy. 

Joe felt the burdens of Atlas on his 
shoulders, and he thought practical 
thoughts. But not until one somber 
morning did he really begin to feel a 
terrifying fear. 

The day was not a pretty one. The 
sky was overcast with low-hanging, 
swiftly scudding clouds which bade fair 
to break into a driving rain at any 
moment. The girl entered the jitney 
’bus, as usual, at the Spruce Street 
corner. Three blocks farther down, at 
Elm, the young man joined her. Aside 
from Joe, the car contained but the 
two. And because the wind was high 
and the day unpleasant, they spoke in 
voices louder than usual—with a 
pathetic disregard of the keen ears in 
front of them, ears strained to catch 
every word. 

“To-night?” That was Ethel speak- 
ing, and her voice contained a peculiar 
little half-choky, half-pleading note. 

“To-night!” The man’s voice rang 
be finality, command—passion. 

“cc ee eer 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of. We 
are entitled to live our lives as we think 
best—” ° 

“But suppose—” 

“Suppose nothing.” The man’s voice 
contained a note of irritation. “I love 
you and you love me. What else is 
there worthy of consideration? You 
take a jitney to-night at Spruce Street 
at about ten o’clock. I'll climb aboard 
at Elm. I have the tickets. Union 
Depot—” 

“T—I’m—afraid—” 

“Tommyrot!” — gruffly. 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

The balance of the ride was as a 
dream to Joe. He realized that the girl 
was to elope with the strange young 
man that night at ten o’clock—and that, 
for some reason, she was afraid. 

He left the girl at the Carson 
Building, and two blocks farther on, 
the man alighted. Joe ran his car a few 


“There’s 
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feet farther as he watched the man dis- 
appear into the Hanover bar. Then he 
alighted, leaving his car at the curb, and 
strolled back to the bar—a bit hazy as 
to what he intended to do, yet knowing 
that he meant to do something. 

He rested his foot on the rail and 
ordered a small beer, something very 
unusual for him. He sipped it slowly, 
eking out its tiny life to the uttermost. 
The man finished his greenish-hued 
drink and strolled through the swinging 
doors to the street. Joe, assuming a 
nonchalance he did not feel, accosted 
the barkeeper. 

“Who’s that there guy?” he queried. 

The barkeeper looked up. 

“The gink that just went out?” 

“You got me.” 

“Him?” The white-aproned digni- 
tary smiled. “That’s Hawkins—P. H. 
Hawkins.” 

“Hawkins ?” 

“Yeh.” 

Joe’s head was whirling. 

“P. H. Hawkins?” 

“Veh.” 7 

“D’yuh know if the P. H. stands for 
Paul Harrel?” 

“It’s Paul, all right, but I aint sure 
about the middle moniker. What you 
so het up about?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He been trying to do you?” 

“Na-a-a! Where’s he live?” 

“Colonial Hotel, that swell joint on 
East Elm Street. He’s a swell duck 
with heaps of coin. Spends money like 
water in here. Gets pickled nights and 
tells us how his wife gives him hell all 
the time—” 

“His wife?” 

“Sure. So he says. 
you so intrusted for?” 

“Nothin’. Only,”—seeking to divert 
the channel of the bartender’s thoughts, 
—“only it does seem—funny—that 
some guys shouldn’t have nothin’ to do 
cept spend money, and others—like 
me ’n’ you, f’r instance—has to work 
our heads off gettin’ bread and butter.” 

“Sure does,” agreed the bartender; 
and then as Joe started for the swinging 
doors: “S’long. Drop in again.” 

Joe nodded and smiled his capti- 
vating smile. 


But say—what 
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“You’re on. Ta-ta!” 

But once on the street, his smile dis- 
appeared and his even white teeth 
clicked together sharply. His big fists 
clenched, and a deep vertical line 
creased his forehead right between the 
eyes. 

“Married! The dam’ dirty hound!” 

HREE minutes before ten o’clock: 

a dense fog, and streets which 
steamed after the drizzling rain which 
had blanketed the city until near night- 
fall. Pedestrians loomed up suddenly 
out of the mists like ghosts and faded 
away as quickly. 

At the corner of Spruce Street and 
West End Avenue stood the girl, a trav- 
eling-bag clutched tightly in her right 
hand, an unopened umbrella in her left. 
Her heart was pounding like a minia- 
ture trip-hammer, and she _ fought 
against a desire to flee, to combat this 
wild impulse which forced her, almost 
against her will, into this mad enter- 
prise. Yet she stood her ground and 
stared up West End Avenue for the 
lights of some jitney “bus, downward 
bound. 

Precisely at ten o’clock the mist was 
pierced by twin shafts of light from a 
tiny car. She hailed it, and, under the 
guidance of its muffled chauffeur, it slid 
into the curb and came to a throbbing 
halt. The driver leaned back and swung 
open the door of the tonneau, pocketed 
the nickel she handed him, and shot his 
car into the mist once again. 

“She didn’t spot me,” muttered Jitney 
Joe nervously. “Now for my one-act 
specialty. 

The next street south of Spruce is 
Chestnut; next to that comes Oak, and 
next to that Elm. At the corner of 
Elm Street, Paul Harrel Hawkins, 
married man and preyer on women, was 
waiting. Between Chestnut and Oak 
streets, Jitney Joe advanced his spark- 
and gas-levers, and suddenly he swung 
full tilt into Oak Street and headed 
straight out on the road which led to 
the Country Club and eventually to the 
Murfreesboro Pike. The car skidded 
dangerously, then righted itself and was 
lost in the fog-bank. ; 

From the tonneau came a_ shrill 
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scream. The woman leaned forward 
and clutched the driver by the shoulder. 

“Where are you going?” she cried. 
“This isn’t the regular route.” 

“Street torn up,” muttered Joe 
grimly, disguising his voice, his heart 
quaking under tremendous strain. “All 
torn up.” 

“You will pass the corner of Elm and 
West End?” 

“Sure. Sure.” 

Fearful, yet quieted for a moment, 
the young woman lay back again. The 
little car leaped forward with addi- 
tional speed. The trees, which lined 
the street on both sides, scudded past 
in bewildering array. And now the 
woman, terrified, stood up in the 
swaying car and grasped the driver by 
the arm. ; 

“What is the matter?” she shrieked. 
“Where are you carrying me? I— 
P’ll—scream !” 

Jitney Joe whirled. 

“Don’t scream, ma’am. It wouldn’t 
get you nowhere. Everything’s all 
right.” 

They sped under a sputtering arc- 
lamp. The girl caught sight of his face. 
She recognized him. 

“You!” 

Joe mustered a wan smile. 

“Yes’m. It’s me.” 

“You’ve seen Mr. Harrel? He told 
you—” 

“Him and me’s fixed things,” lied Joe 
bravely. “He told me to pick you up. 
Said he’d meet you out yonder.” 

“Oh!” The girl settled back into her 
seat. She couldn’t understand, and yet 
something in Joe’s manner, the set 
expression of his face, the square angle 
to his jaw, forbade further questions. 
And he seemed to know what he was 
doing and where he was going. Of 
course—but she discarded the idea as 
preposterous. 


HE residences became more scat- 

tered, the paving less good, and the 
speed of the little car, perforce, slack- 
ened. For perhaps ten minutes they 
rode on in silence; then Joe slowed the 
car almost to a stop. He opened his 
watch and glanced at the dial. When 
he spoke, his voice was very calm, 


betraying nothing of the internal seethe 
with which he was beset. 

“Ten-twenty,” he remarked slowly. 
“The train leaves at ten-twenty-seven. 
I reckon you’re safe.” 

The words were electrifying, but the 
young man’s tone was so quiet, so reas- 
suring, that the woman didn’t start 
from her seat in terror. Instead, her 
whole body stiffened, and she leaned 
forward. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,”—slowly,—‘‘that it’s too late 
for you and that Paul feller to elope.” 

“But—” Her face went white. 

“Listen to me,” explained Joe pains- 
takingly, “an’ you can have your little 
gabfest when I’ve finished. I got wise 
that you ’n’ this here Paul guy were 
going to beat it together to-night. Now 
you ’n’ me’s been knowin’ each other 
for lots o’ days, an-—an’-— Well, I 
know it wasn’t none of my durned busi- 
ness, but this morning, after hearing 
you-all talking, I happened to ask some 
one who that passenger was—meaning 
this here Paul. So he gives him the 
once-over and tells me that he’s Mister 
Paul Harrel Hawkins—Hawkins, get 
that ? 

“So I figures he’s been slippin’ one 
across on you. Figured that from the 
jump, ’cause if he’d been on the level 
he’d have been meeting you mornings 
at the corner of Spruce, ’stead of 
climbing on at Elm. Then I finds out 
that he’s married an’ got a wife, see! 
Lives at the Colonial. 

“Now it strikes me that a guy what 
plans to elope with a girl when he’s 
already hitched, aint just what you 
might call square. Also I knows that 
I aint gonna see you no more. So I 
holds my jitney ready to pick you up 
at ten o’clock, and when I sees you 
standin’ on the corner, I runs up. 
Maybe I should ha’ talked it out with 
you, but time was precious, and I was 
scared that he’d come along, sling a 
little hokum and then—good night! 

“So I done abducted you. What you 
wanna do now is up to you. Have me 
arrested if you like. I should worry. 
But it does tickle me.” He gamely 
ferced a laugh through the trembling 
voice. ‘What tickles me most is to 
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think of Mister Hawkins standin’ on 
that corner coolin’ his heels, lookin’ at 
his watch every ten seconds, and cussing 
like—like—just cussing.” 

He paused. She was silent. He 
turned to stare at her, and saw tears in 
her eyes. 

“Don’t—aw! Say—turn off the 
waterworks, can’t yuh? That aint 
square. I done it for your good. I 
aint gittin’ nothin’ outa it. I don’t 
blame you for bein’ sore—but it’s done, 
an’ I’m the guy that’s bettin’ that one of 
these days y’ll say—much obliged.” 

“TD-d-d-drive me home,” she ordered 
in a quiet, choky little voice. “Home!” 

He faced her deliberately. 

“Via Elm Street?” 

“No!” Her _ voice 
“Straight up Spruce!” 

At the girl’s command, Jitney Joe 
stopped his car at 1328 Spruce Street, 
an unpretentious little two-story apart- 
ment house. Throughout the drive into 
town the girl had been strangely quiet. 
Once or twice Joe suspected that he 
heard sobs, but there had been not a 
word spoken. 

She alighted, clutching the traveling- 
bag and the umbrella. She started for 
the house without a word. But Joe 
called after her gently: 

“Miss.” 

She turned part way. 

a i Se 

“Tf—if—you ever want to have me 
up f’r this—me jitney license is No. 
168; me State license is 11627. Good 
night, ma’am.” 

“Q-o-o-h!” It was a choked little 
cry, and she fairly dashed up the few 
stone steps which led to the lower 
apartment entrance. 

Joe stared at the door as she closed 
it gently, very gently, behind her. Then 
he shook his head sorrowfully as he 
swung his car around toward West End 
Avenue. 

“G’by, girlie,’ he mused. “But 
anyway— A-a-h! chee—” And he 
shot the car ahead at dangerous speed. 


was _. sharp. 


ONCE inside the door, the girl gazed 
through the inky darkness of the 


hall. Then she tiptoed gently to the 
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door of her bedroom, slipped in quickly 
and shoved her handbag-under the bed. 
Then she walked, white-faced and 
nervous, into a tiny living-room. 

The man in the easy chair looked up 
pettishly. 

“Keeping you downtown mighty late, 
aint they?” he growled. 

nice if Sa 

“T wouldn’t stand for it. 
fool. Always have been. 
see—” 

For answer she crossed the room 
gently, and standing behind him, pil- 
lowed his head on her breast. 

“S-s-s-sh, dear,” she soothed. “I 
must, you know, until you’re able to 
work again.” 

The gruffness left his voice ; his body 
relaxed. Gently he stroked one of her 
hands. 

““Y-y-y-you’re the best little wife in 
the world,” he said awkwardly, stum- 
bling over the first compliment he’d 
paid her in years. “An’—I—I’ve been 
a dog, a hound. I’ve treated you like 
this because—because—ah! it’s hell for 
a man to have to sit at home and let 
his wife work. We—we’ve been all 
wrong, dear. We’ve fought all the time. 
I—I—want you—want you after this— 
to—to—always be glad when you get 
home.” 

He waited for her answer. And 
when it came, he did not quite under- 
stand. She sobbed, then dropped on 
her knees beside his chair and buried 
her face in his lap. 

“Q-o-o-oh!” she wailed. “I’m so 
glad—so glad. And I’ve been so mis- 
erable. But I’m so—so—glad—and so 


happy.” 


Al the principal corner of the city, 

Jitney Joe stands talking with Fred 
McIntyre, who runs a jitney ’bus on the 
Gallatin line. 

“Sure I’ll swap routes with you,” 
says Fred. “That West End run is a 
snap. Dam’ if I can understand you 
at all, at all.” 

“There’s lots of things,” answered 
Jitney Joe, “that you can’t understand.” 
Then, to himself: “And there’s lots of 
things J can’t understand, neither.” 


You’re a 
Dam’ if I 











Satiety 


By 
BERTON BRALEY 


Charlie, old pal, we’ve no personal peeve at 
you— 
None, anyhow, we at present recall; 
Yet we are looking for something to heave at 
you— sat 
Paving-brick, building-stone, hammer or 
maul. 
Charlie, we’re weary of every old trick of you— 
Bored with your face and your mustache 
and cane. : 
Gosh, but we’ve seen you so much we are sick 
of you; : 
Charlie, we're breaking down under the 
strain! 


You've been exhibited, touted and pageanted, 
Billboarded, placarded hither and yon, 
Never was anyone half so press-agented; 
Go where we will we must happen upon 
Busts of you, statuettes, photographs various, 
Cartoons and comments and posters galore; 
Honestly, Charlie, in ways multifarious 
You're getting more ofa spread than the 
war! 


Vaudeville is crowded with acts imitating 


you; 
Every old movie has you on the screen. 
We who were strong for you soon will be hat- 
ing you 
Simply because you’re so constantly seen. 
Granted you’re gifted with vim and agility; 
Granted you’re there with the pep and the 
zest : 
Yet, ere you drive us to dull imbecility, 
Charlie, we beg of you—give us a rest! 











“30 4 his is 


“Five or six girls got up on the floor. 


The piano-player 


Broadway!’ 


HENRY HAWKINS CHRONICLES THE 
. GREAT BRIGHT-LIGHT ADVENTURE 


By Verne 


Hardin Porter 


HE eased his ribs athwart the mahogany, wedged a practiced foot unconsciously 
against a ratl-knob, flicked his summer cane from his lifting arm, and spun 


me this waggtsh tale. 


I shall attempt to conglomerate the incidents therein con- 


tained—of the Great Bright-light Adventure of the Two-million-dollar Spender, 
and of the City that was Built for Women—and tame them for print. 


AM (Henry Hawkins began) 
something of a literary man 
myself, though at present I 
am connected in a large way with a 
hair-tonic proposition. 

I once traveled through the Pan- 
handle with a magnificent clubbing offer 
of farm-and-fireside periodicals ; I have 
written ad’s for a big gents’-furnishing 
business in Peoria with which I was 


temporarily associated in the Shirts and 
Ties; and I operated a_ well-known 
cigar-store and tobaccohist-shop—pipe- 


‘repairing, candies, chewing-gum and 


stationery—in Boise. I was also the 
local correspondent for The Dramatic 
Clipper. 

So, you see, I know that you writer- 
boys like a man to begin at the begin- 
ning, as Billy Sunday said when he 
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started ragging it. The dance went on with a bang.” 


A Partly tree Story 


CONCERNING THE TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR 
SPENDER AND THE CITY BUILT FOR WOMEN 


Illustrated with sketches along the 


White 


started out after the root of evil 
You’ve heard of the Billy Sunday cock- 
tail—a glass of water with a dollar in 
i Pretty old, eh?—but good, 
very good. 

Speaking of cocktails, as I said, I'll 
begin at the beginning. In the first 
place, this little old burg was bought— 
passing from hand to mouth, as it were 
—for a round of drinks. A bow-legged 
Dutchman started it by giving the 
Indians their first Manhattan cocktail. 
You can see a picture of it in the St. 
Louis beer ad’s, with Frank Daniels 
posing as Father Knickerbocker, and a 


Way by RAY ROHN 


sewing-circle of undressed Gibson 
chorus-boys standing around trying to 
look savage. Well, the noble red men 
were so pleased they became uncon- 
scious. In this condition they were 
encouraged to turn the keys of the City 
over to the bow-legged Dutchman. This 
custom is still followed 

What will I have? Eternal question, 
eh? Oh, I guess a little of the 


So they grabbed the City and fixed 
up things nice for their women-folks. 
Now when you give a woman anything 
she thinks is good enough for her, it’s 
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so good that everybody 
else wants it. That’s 
what happened here. 

People who 
signed the hotel 
registers care- 
lessly with an 
“N.Y.,” went out 
and spoke 
about what a 
nice place it 
was—silk- 
drummers 
from Chicago 
who wore per- 
fumery and 
Boston gar- #, 
ters; empty | 
chorus girls { 
from Kanka- 
kee; curl y- 
haired stock 
actors from 
Dubuque who 
sighed—like a 
new tire blow- 
ing out—to 
lean up against 
a personal pro- 
noun at Forty- 
second Street 
and starve to 
death just as if 
some one 
cared; and Kansas City milliners who 
start up a confidential story about some 
times on dear old Broadway, and then 
stop in the middle—like just before the 
dynamite is supposed to explode but 
doesn’t, or continued in our next issue. 

So three or four million of the yap- 
piest and seediest hayseeds that ever 
sooed a bossy, drove into town and set- 
tled down. It was a regular epidemic 
of hay fever. They’d be here a week, 
and they’d say: “This little old town is 
good enough for me, by ginger. Tex- 
arkana may be all right, all right, in its 
way, but it don’t weigh much.” Then 
they’d hee-hee at the joke and guy some 
poor Jake that had just driven in that 
day. 

Why, say—you used to hear about 
the Voice of the City. Now it’s got so 
it’s a sort of syncopation of Little Rock, 
Irving Berlin, Detroit auto-horns, Bos- 


Flora Zabelle 
(Mrs. Raymond 
Hitchcock) and 
Vernon Castle 
with a party on 
one of the roofs. 
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tonese, South Mississippi, 
Philadelphia street-cars, Po- 
lish newsies and Brooklyn 

mi 6ochowder clubs—like country 
™ =~hash on Monday. It’s so bad 
. now that native 
New Yorkers are 

born as far away 

from New York as 

possible. 

I tell 


you it’s 


tough—though I 
was born in 
Nebraska 
myself. 


OW there 

was Bill. 

Why, Bill and 

I played 

hookey and 

stubbed our 

toes and chawed raw 

beef together when we 

were kids. All of the 

folks spit and prophe- 

sied that Bill would 

come hustling back home when 
he began to starve. But Bill 
came to New York to be an oper- 
™ atic tenor, and it wasn’t long 

/” before The Bugle—out in Marys- 

ville, you know—began referring 
_ to him casually as our esteemed 
former citizen, Mr. William Barnhill 
Jones, who was trying to decide whether 
to let Hammerstein sign him up. Bill’s 
sister dug up the Barnhill part out of 
one of Elinor Glyn’s stories. Isn’t bad, 
is it? 

I guessed I ought to look Bill up, for 
instance. Maybe I’d go to-night. I 
figured he’d probably have a valet and 
perfumed baths and an Airedale and a 
wrist-watch and smoke special ladies’ 
cigarettes. I am getting ahead myself, 
but not sufficiently consistently for 
such. 

Then, rooting around in my memory, 
I found Dulcinea Haskins. I remember 
when Dulcinea left Marysville. She 
looked superior-like, you might. say. 
You couldn’t rightly remark that she 
sneered. As I said, she looked superior- 
like. She said to a pickle drummer 
from St. Paul that she hoped to die if 
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she ever laid eyes on that jay tank-town 
again. I heard her say it myself. 

The Bugle had quite a piece about 
her accepting a leading part in a Gotham 
dramatic production, with one of those 
nice lines saying “Good luck, Dulcinea. 
Marysville is indeed and truly proud of 
you.” 

So I wondered about Dulcey, too. 
I’d bet she’d married one of those Van- 
derbilt boys. 


It was far enough out to be a country 

home. Only it was a room. He 
called it his temporary quarters. I 
didn’t see the other three, but all four 
together couldn’t have made much more 
than seven-eighths. 

Bill was sit- 
ting on the box- 
couch trying to en ee 

y's, 
— out = with its Domino 
rl es on the Room—every- 
Woman’s Page Sus en tieet 
and white, even }: 
of The Globe. = aka 
He had pasted ware and linens 
comic strips 


| FOUND Bill living temporarily. 


We went up 


—and its ladies’ ‘“ 
from i.We bar. 
Journal on the 
walls. You 
could seethat 
Bill liked art. 

I told Bill a 
funny story 
about how, 
some of those 
pictures are 
drawn, and he 
laughed. They 
call one of the 
artists down 
there “Stupid.” 
If you hit him 
just right on 
the head, he’ll 
go uncon- 
scious. When- 
ever the boys 
run out of 
jokes, they go 
over and hit 
“Stupid” on the 
head, and he rolls 
over. While he is 
unconscious, they 
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draw their funniest pieces for the 


Pp 

Bill said the War had put the Opera 
on the blink, and he was retrenching. 
He’d accepted a position temporarily at 
the Strand Theater. Bill said he knew 
hundreds of girls he’d like to have me 
meet. He said it in an effhand way. I 
knew a few myself, but I figured Bill 
was among those present out on River- 
side Drive and Central Park West and 
Fifth Avenue. He said he was. He 
knew a whole lot of actresses too. 

“But,” said Bill, giving me a glimpse 
of high society and art, “they’re all out 
of town now.” 

I asked Bill if he didn’t want to drift 
downtown and eat—and have some- 
thing to drink. “Bill,” I said, “here 

you and me are friends, and 
we are talking. When you’re 
talking to a friend, there’s 
nothing pleasanter than re- 
freshing your memory witha 
little drink now and then, 
something light and 
soothin 
What’ll I have? Oh, 
I guess a little of the 


Bill, he pulled out 
a jitney shirt— 
Eh? Oh, a sport 
shirt, you know— 

call ’em_ jit- 

neys because 
they’ve got a 

V in front. 
Clever, eh? 

Of course 
you've heard 

that one: 
“Isn't it prop- 

er, when strolling 
\. with a man wearing 

“a sport shirt, to 

walk on the out- 
side?” Old, eh?— 
but good, very 
good. 

Bill horned him- 
self into it and 
fixed his hair again 

down to the very last hair. Then 
he began to look real serious all 
of a sudden, and he walked over 
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to the bed and lifted the mattress. Un- 
derneath was a pair of checked 
trousers. Bill felt of them along 
the edges. “Nothin’ doin’,” he , 
said tragically but firmly in 4 
his tenor voice. “Can’t go. 
They”—he flipped a hand 
toward the trousers— 

“wont be done for 
another night.” 

I wondered. I wan- 
dered—into Gram- 
ercy Park, where 
some of the artists 
who feel that the 
stomach is mightier 
than the ideal, ham- 
and-eggically speak- 
ing, have moved from 
Washington Square. 

I knew an artist there, » 
a fellow from Cleveland. ; 
I went in, and he was Ra, 
and he was not alone. Sit- 
ting in a chair eal ae 
on top of a lounge ; 
was the niftiest little 
pair of ankles you $: 
could see in a day’s ;: 
walk on Broadway. } 
And that’s going 
some, because if [: 
there are any good j{° 
points that a woman ; 
conceals on Broad- 
way, they’re only 
what the Constitution 
as invested in 
Anthony Comstock 
wont allow. 

Further up, as your 
gaze unwillingly wan- 
dered, was a face. It 
could have been left 
out of the picture very 
nicely. It looked as if 
it had been late when they handed faces 
around, or else like trouble going some- 
where to happen. It was all there, but 
it wasn’t a combination. 

Well sir, do you know who that was? 
Yes sirr-ee, it was Dulcey Haskins. I 
somehow didn’t seem to remember Dul- 
cey in just that light. 

She was chewing gum in a way that 
left no room for doubt in her mouth. 


A girl strolls past, carrying her pet canary 
in a tiny cage. 


Every once in a while my friend 

the artist would look at her 

ankles and yell: “Whoa there, 

Kid! Mark time on the mint and 

pucker. Can’t you see I’m paint- 
ing your ruby lips?” 

I was surprised at the freedom 
of his language. But I knew that 
artists were supposed to take liber- 

ties with their patients, even if 

they were famous actresses. 

Of course, after taking in the 
whole pose, I could easily see why 

Dulcey was preferring to 
have as much of a por- 
trait of her limbs as 

possible, but I 

couldn’t quite 

understand why it 
was so much so. 

Still, you know 

actresses do queer 

things. I under- 

stand it’s a form 

of temperament— 

the Divine Spark, 
you know. 

On the canvas, 
the prettiest girl you 
ever saw was being 
painted. I began to 
understand why all 
actresses are beauti- 
ful until you see 
them. She had hair 
the. color of a new 
five-dollar gold- 
piece, eyes that 
seemed to get right 

up and make a speech, 
a natural complexion 
assisted by art, and a 
mouth made to kiss. 
The other two parts of 
the picture was there 
according to specifica- 
tions, which couldn’t have been im- 
proved on, anyway. 

Dulcey, you could see, was not fond 
of meeting me. We said “Hello,” and 
she didn’t say anything about Marys- 
ville, and neither did I. Not that I am 
ashamed of Marysville—no sirr-ee! 
Dulcey didn’t seem to want to talk 
much. She went out into another room, 
put en some more clothes and left. 
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“Do you know what?” my friend the 
artist asked me. I didn’t know whether 
to say I didn’t, or to say nothing at all. 
Some people get disappointed when you 


don’t say “No, I don’t,” and some don’t ° 


seem to like it when you do say it. 
And a fellow never knows what. Then 
there is another class that uses it to 
crank up, like “Do you know what? 
No you don’t, so I'll tell you.” Now 
when they ask you, “Do you know 
what?” if you say, “No, I don’t” you 
catch them right in the middle of their 
“Noyoudon’t,’—which they use any- 
way, trying to beat you to your little 
“No, I don’t,’—and you throw the 
whole thing out of gear and have to 
start all over again. Usually it is best 
to be clammy. 

“Do you know what?” my friend the 
artist asked me. I kept still, and he 
looked disappointed, as if I weren’t 
taking an interest in the conversation. 
So I knew right there he was one of 
the kind you ought to say “No, I don’t” 
to. “Well sir,” he went on, “my for- 
tune is made. I have her at last.” He 
took a wide sweep with his hand toward 
the picture. 

“I have heard,” I said, “that great 
actresses can lift a struggling artist to 
fame.” 

“Great actress nothing,” said 
the artist, lighting-a Sweet Cap- 
oral butt. “Fifty cents an hour— 
and high at that. Say, aint that 
face of hers amateurish! But ah! 
look at them! Gaze upon them!” 

He pulled down some window- 
curtains and then walked up and 4 
down the studio studying the paint- 
ing from different angles. 

“Eureka!” he cried. “Fame is 
within my grasp. In a month 
every holeproof-stocking manu- ” 
facturer in the country will be 
after my work.” 

He wiped his hands on the por- 
tiéres, picked up his stick, gloves, {& 
high hat and monocle, and we:went jj 
out on the Great Adventure. E 


WE walked up Broadway. 
It seemed different to 
me this night. It was a time of 
romance. 
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“Rummy,” I said to him—“Rummy” 
being a condensation of Jamiaca rum, 
his favorite drink—as we walked into 
the men’s café at the Knickerbocker, 
with its great Maxwell Parrish paint- 
ing of Old King Cole, “—Rummy, I 
am consumed with a sudden ambition. I 
should like to ‘see New York.’ I should 
like to see a chorus girl in a limousine 
—a real chorus girl in a real limousine. 
I should like to see the Social Gangster 
at close range—the show-boy by night 
and the wolf-hound among rich but 
susceptible women by day. I should 
also like to see that combination, too. 
I’d like to find a starving playwright of 
great genius sitting on a producer’s 
doorstep and eating stale bread and 
cheese. And last—and most important 
—I should like to catch a Broadway 
speedboy, a spender—for instance, 
young Ponsonby, the Bright-light Mil- 
lionaire Kid of the City Life sections— 
in the act, ordering the fermented 
gooseberry juice they sell for cham- 
pagne, by the magnum; eating caviar 
for breakfast; giving limousines and 
diamonds to chorus girls. I want to see 
all of that.” 

“Only a short order,” said Rummy, 
ordering a drink. .... Yes, I'll havea 
little something myself. I guess 
a little of the same. .... 

A mild young fellow with a 
caterpillar mustache edged in 
and said, “Hello, Rummy,” and 
Rummy said “Hello, Jerry,” ex- 
plaining to me as he introduced 
him, that it avasn’t the mild 
young man’s name, but the name 
of his favorite drink. Jerry in- 
troduced an automobile dealer 
from Seattle. I said I had been 
in Seattle. 

“Oh, then you know my 
place,’ said the automobile 
dealer from Seattle, pleasantly. 
“You remember where the High 
School is—on Broadway? Well, 
just before the car turns further 
on, to go out on Capitol Hill, 
there’s a red house; and next 
door to the red house is my 
place. I knew you’d remem- 
ber it. Everybody knows my 
place.” 
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What would you do about it? No- 
body ever remembers such things. I 
looked wise and nodded. Jerry and the 
automobile dealer joined the party. 

“We'll go to Laloy’s for dinner,” 
said Rummy the artist. “French table 
d’héte stuff. Lots of color. Know the 

_ proprietor well—give us anything he’s 
got in the place.” 

At Laloy’s a check-girl took our hats 
and sticks away from us, and gave me 
the check. So I knew I'd have to buy 
them back again as we 
went out. We stood 

hour or 
ple got 
wesat 


around for an 
so until four peo- 
up and left; then 


Fifty or sixty girls, in different 
stages of undress, sat around 
waiting to try the next num- 
ber. Some of them had on 
bathing-suits; several of them 
wore knickerbockers and no 


stockings. 


down to a typical French table d’hdte 
dinner. Each of us got a large bottle 
of red ink with his dinner. A newsboy 
limped in, made his rounds and forgot 
his limp going out. A woman called 
him a love-child because of his eyes. 
She had drunk her red ink. 

A man in a dress suit that looked as 
if it had been rented came around. 
Rummy the artist ducked his Windsor 
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in the soup, bowing to him. The man 
returned the bow professionally—too 
cool on which to open a charge account, 
but warm enough for business purposes. 
I thought maybe it was Charles Dana 
Gibson. 

“That’s the proprietor,” 
whispered to me. 

A large blonde person came around 
collecting nickels in a water-glass. “For 
charity,” she said. A few minutes later 
she began feeding them into an auto- 
matic piano. Thirty-five or forty peo- 
ple began to dance in the aisles. The 
artist spied a girl he knew. “Dance, 
Jinny?” he yelled. (I found they called 
her Jinny because of her favorite 


Rummy 


drink.) “Naw—can’t,” she 
yelled back.” “Got on my best 
skirt.” 

“This is the life,” said the auto- 
nfobile dealer from Seattle, sentimen- 
tally. “Some little burg,” 

“Gee,” said the artist, “I wish all my 
classy models weren’t. out of town. 
Looks like a big night.” 

The automobile dealer made a noise 
like applause. 

“IT know a couple of chorus girls,” 
said the Caterpillar Mustache, “but 
they’re week-ending.” 

It is at this point that Harold Web- 
ster, the cartoonist, enters in disguise. 
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He is disguised because I shall call him 
Harold. Not one of his friends knows 
that Harold is his name—that is, except 
Odd O. McIntyre, the Broadway chron- 
icler. I promised McIntyre that if I 
ever got a chance like this I would ex- 
pose him. 

Herb Roth breezed in. Percy Heath 
appeared in his press-agent’s tuxedo. 
Over yonder was Falls, the artist. I 
wonder if his hair grows that way, or 
just falls. 

Anyway, I know now what color is: 
it’s red ink smeared over the landscape. 


E were back on Broad- 

way again. In a large, 
general, artistic way, Broad- 
way at night looks as if it 
owned its own electric plant. 
Motor-cars pack the roadways 
on each side of the fenced-in 
grass and trees that somehow 
seem so incongruous up the 
stretch of the Great White 
Way, and yet give it a saving 
touch of genuineness. The #' 
automobiles race and tear and | 
twist in a solid mass from § 
Times Square up the 
twenty blocks to Co- 
lumbus Circle, taking 
home the supper 
crowds and bringing 
down the theater 
crowds.- As_ usual, 
the sidewalks are packed 
and jammed with every 
which way of industry and 
humanity—not only Americans, 
but people from every part of the 
world: Hindus in their turbans ; Turks 
in their fezzes; West Indian negroes 
in hotel livery, giant blacks in gaudy 
uniforms standing as -carriage callers 
before theaters, stores and restaurants; 
messenger-boys lazying in and out; po- 
licemen, the biggest and best-looking in 
the world, sauntering along three or 
four to a block. 

A girl strolls past carrying her pet 
canary in a tiny cage. A group of 
actors stand on the corner trying to 
share the pronoun of the first person 
among them. They are not succeeding. 
“Handsome Jim,” the corner police- 
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man, strolls up. “Exit laughingly, 
boys,” he says, and they fade. 

And women, women, women every- 
where—alone, escorted, in groups of 
three and four; shop-girls, girl ushers, 
ladies of the chorus, actresses, adven- 
turesses—every class commingling. 

Cigarette signs two stories high, Mil- 
waukee beer advertisements, Scotch 
whisky invitations, blister the horizon— 
same old Broadway and its round of 
drinks. 

A girl with her stockings rolled down 
around her ankles, a crownless hat, and 

a skirt with black-and-white 
stripes as wide as your hand 
came strolling along. 

“A pip,” said Caterpillar, re- 
covering conversational con 
sciousness. 

“A bear,” said Roth. 

“A wolf,” said Webster. 

“Typical Broadway chicken,” 
said Rummy to me, completing 
the menagerie. 

“Hello, Min,” said the auto 

dealer from Seattle, to her. 

“Getting your winter stuff?” 

“Yep,” said Min genially. 

“Buyer for the Bon Marché 

in Seattle,” the auto man ex- 

plained. 


BOUT this time some 
one bought a drink. 
Yes, a little of 
the same for me 
We walked into the Auto- 
Of course, you 
have heard that one on the 
Automat—girl telling her 
fellow she couldn’t go to dine with 
him because she had a sore thumb? 
Pretty good, eh?—but old, rather old. 
It’s where the actors eat now, because 
Childs’ is too expensive 
nickels out on the coffee and some ham 
sandwiches just to see them shoot out 
at us. 

Over at the next table was a fat boy 
with pink cheeks. Rummy touched me 
on the arm. “You wanted to see a 
social gangster,” he said. “That’s 
one.” I looked over at the fat young 
man burrowing a fried ham-and-egg 
sandwich, with onions. One look 
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quite enough. 77 We 
‘strolled up past the & fy Strand. 
An usher came dashing 
Gk tad bowled into Wt us. The 
auto dealer from a 

Seattle thought : 

“we ought to beat Jt} 

him up.” I dis- f§ Wy 7 
agreed. I didn’t NE es 
think it was fair 

to beat up Bill 


= nn ~ 


just for that. I told 
them about Bill’s nice 
tenor voice. 

We went to f 
Churchill’s ; into Rec- 
tor’s ; down to Sher- 
ry’s; up to Bustanoby’s, 
with its Domino Room 
—everything is in black- 
and-white, even to the 
tableware and linens— 
and its ladies’ bar ; down 
to the Beaux Arts, 
where they have naughty 
French magazines and a 
ladies’ bar with nice lit- 
tle white-topped tables ; 
across to Maxim’s to see 
the fifteen pajama girls 
dance; down to the 
Tivoli for the barefoot 
dancers; up again to Times Square, 
where the actors become so used to 
hanging around that one of them had 
hung a sign on a fire hydrant, “Out for 
lunch. Back in fifteen minutes;” to 
the lounge room of the Claridge; to a 
rossiterie, with its charcoal fire in the 
front window, for a bit of roast 
chicken ; to three or four more cabaret 
cafés. 

We had a little drink 
the same? Yes We had a little 
drink at the Claridge tap-room. Cater- 
pillar Mustache seemed to be trying to 
get something out of his system. 

“T know a place,” he said, “—a lively 
place.” 

It was a roof garden. There were a 
couple of singers there, but no one, 
including ourselves, was inclined to 


Little of 


i 
yy 


Will Rogers, on the New Amsterdam 
roof, said he’d “never worked before 
in a dump like this.” 


pay the slightest attention to them. 
“T don’t care what we do,” the 7 
dealer from Seattle kept saying, 
long as we do something. Let’s Pao 
arrested or hit over the head or 
shanghaied or given knock-out 
drops. I’ll do anything to be pleas- 
ant.” 
“We'll go over to the Zieg- 
feld roof show rehearsal,” said 
Rummy the artist. We did. 


. 





The night was hot. Fifty or 
sixty girls, in different 
stages of undress, sat arotind 
waiting to try the next num- 
ber. Some of them had on 
bathing-suits; several of 
them wore knickerbockers 
and no stockings; nearly 
all of them had men’s 
shirts, open at the neck, 
with the tails flying, cov- 
ering the bareness. 

Gene Buck, Broadway’s 
niftiest little dresser, who wrote the 
book and lyrics, drifted around. 
“Show’s called ‘Just Girls,’” he said. 
“T’d call it ‘Society Night,’ ” said Roth. 

Anne Pennington wanted change for 
a dollar—a nickel for the telephone. 
Buck finally made her a present of a 
nickel. “Now I’m keeping you,” he 
warned. 

Flo Ziegfeld came around and talked 
about Billie Burke. Leon Errol pulled 
a pair of horn-rimmed glasses over his 
nose and yelled for some girls. A boy 
with a Bull Durham cigarette pounded 
the piano. Five or six girls got up on 
the floor and disappointed Errol. They 
tried some more steps and got more 
discouraged. The piano-player started 
ragging it. The dance went on with a 
bang. 























“SO THIS IS. BROADWAY!”’ 


Rummy was drawing a picture of a 
girl with bronze hair. When she 
thought there was no danger of spoil- 
ing the pose, she slid over. 

I saw my chance. “Will you point 
out to me, Miss,” I asked, ‘‘some of the 
girls who own their own limousines ?” 

“Get out. Quit your kiddin’,” she 
said. “I know a girl over at the Globe 
whose brother’s got a Ford.” 

“Could I kindly take you out to 
dinner,” asked Caterpillar 
Mustache. 

“You could not,” said 
the girl. “I gotta go home 
and tend the baby while 
Charley goes out and 
looks for work.” 


E next went down to 

the Lafayette Grill. 
There was no long wait 
between = drinks 


Certainly, if you insist. A 
little more of the same. 
You will notice that I al- 
ways drink plain Scotch 
with plain water. No bad 


effects, no drunkenness— 
nothing 

Then we went to Jack’s 
for Irish bacon and eggs. 
Jack’s, you know, is the 
only all-night place in the 
Times Square district. 
“We'll see some life up 
here,” Rummy promised. 

What life there was 
was badly aged. 

“Too early for Jack’s,” 
Rummy explained. ‘We 
should come back later.” 

We hadn’t had a drink 
for some time 
kindly —a_ little same — Scotch, ’f’u 
please... .. 

“Gee, I remember out in Cleveland, 
just such a party as this,” said Rummy. 
“Some wild time! Some—wild—town, 
Cleveland. You can say all you please 
about little old New York, but when 
they beat Cleveland for speed, they’re 
cert’nly going downhill on the high 
gear.” ; 

“Ever out in San Francisco?” asked 
Roth. “That’s the burg. Livest town 


Reymond Hitchcock has a dance 
with Grace La Rue. 


newspaper clipping. 
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in the world—fact ! 
here—huh! Why—” 

“Don’t forget Cincinnati,” broke in 
Webster. “There’s the real, classy 
speed for you—Cincinnati.” 

“Say a little word for Seattle,” said 
the auto dealer. ‘‘Don’t forget the 
Queen City of Puget Sound. Why, 
boys, we know more about speed there 
in a minute than-—” 

We had a little drink at this point in 
our conversation and then 
took the auto dealer and 
Fuzzy Mustache to a 
Turkish bath. 

“Some party,” Fuzzy 
kept mumbling happily. 
“This is the life.” 

“Your friend Jerry,” I 
said to the artist, “is going 
to have something terrible 
happen to him some of 
these days. He’s going to 
be run over by a hearse, 
or be all chased out of 
breath by a turtle:” 

“Him?” asked the 
artist. “Oh, he’s all right. 
That’s Ponsonby, you 
know, the Two-Million- 
Dollar Speedboy.” 


Talk about speed 


HAVE told you the 

story he told to me as 
he leaned against the-ma- 
hogany and exercised his 
right arm. 

I led him gently to a 
Turkish bath. ‘’S great- 
est lil’ old burg in the 
worl’,” he sighed. 

A bit of folded paper 
fell from his pocket. I 
picked it up. It was a 
It read: 


Word comes to Mr. Obediah Hawkins, 
our genital blacksmith, from his. son, 
Henry Hawkins, now a leading business 
man of New York City, N. Y. Mr. Henry 
Hawkins, who is making quite a name 
for himself in financial circles, reports 
meeting two of our esteemed fermer 
townspeople in the Great Metropolis— 
William Barnhill Jones, the operatic 
tenor, and Miss Dulcinea Haskins, now 
prominent in artistic circles. Good luck 
to you all. Marysville is indeed and 
truly proud of you. ' 





Below are Mr. and Mrs. 

Holbrook Blinn, Florence Nash, 

Mary Mannering, Mary Nash 

and Elise Hackett at the Wads- 

worth camp on Lake George, 
New York. 


A group at the Wads- 
E. Wadsworth, 
Blinn, Mrs. 

Shelley Hull, 
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Cooper Megrue, the 
playwright; Ned Shel- 
ton; Irene Fenwick; 
Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
Blinn; Mary and Flor- 
ence Nash; Paul Arm- 
strong, the playwright ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley Hull. 


worth camp. From left to right, standing: F. sees 

Frank Mills, Gwin Rust, Dr. J. Warren, Holbrook Ab 
DeForrest Candee, J. M. O’Banon, Horace Wadsworth, Flor Rady isck we 
Elise Hackett, (daughter of Mary Mannering), Helen Wadsworth, f re gee — oe oe 
Mrs. James Page, and (sitting) Blanche Bates, Mar) Mannering, heceball eae ga abe ng 


Mrs. Holbrook Blinn, Florence Nash, Mary Nash and Miss Frost. thas wiinpives beak inet called hes 


“out.” 


Mary Mannering Entertains 


HE summer camp, on Lake George, N. 
Y., of Mr. and Mrs. (Mary Manner- 
-l| ing) F. E. Wadsworth has become the 
Mecca of playerfolk on vacation. At Mary 
one time, “among those present” were Manner. 
Margaret Anglin; Rachel Crothers; Mr. _ ing at 
and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks; Mr. and bet. 
Mrs. Charles Richman; Blanche Bates and her 
husband, George Creel, the writer; Sallie Farn- 
ham; Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss ; Julia Sanderson ; 


Holbrook Blinn on an aquaplane. 
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Feature Attracti 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE EXPERIENCES: OF 
A SHORT-STORY WRITER ON THE.LEC- 
TURE PLATFORM, AS TOLD BY HIMSELF 


Editor’s Note: Jrvin S. Cobb, the foremost short-story writer in America, 
and, according to many people, the foremost humorist, has won much new fame in 
the last year. He went to Europe to report the war,—he went as a reporter, not 
as awar correspondent or as a journalistic expert,—and the strength, simplicity 
and humanness of his accounts from the front, and his broad sympathy and under- 
standing, placed him in a position unique in American letters. His “Back Home” 
and other stories had put him ina class of his own as a writer of fiction; his reports 
of the war fields showed him a master at whatever branch of authorship he under- 
took. 

Shortly after his return from Europe, Mr. Cobb went on a lecture tour. He 
was “booked, billed and played” as a theatrical attraction—the first case of its kind. 
The tour was a triumph. In the following pages its story is set down just as it was 


told by Mr. Cobb to a representative of this magazine. 


HAD returned from the Eu- 
| ropean battle-fronts and was 
resting up when Johnnie 
Peebles, who had just been elected 
president of the Green Room Club, 
asked me if } would be the guest of 
honor at a Club smoker. He wanted 
me to make a short talk, too. Well, 
nearly all of the Club’s members were 
friends of mine, and I consented readily 
enough, never thinking of what it was 
going to bring me into. 

We had a beefsteak dinner and some 
beer and some Green Room frolics. 
Raymond Hitchcock did a stunt, and 
some of the other boys helped out. I'd 
not considered my part in the entertain- 
ment seriously : I thought they needed a 
guest of honor of some sort and that 
Peebles had just picked on me. As for 
a speech, I intended to josh the boys 
for a few minutes and then sit down. 

Johnnie Peebles planted the idea in 
my head. “It'll be nice,” he said, “if 
you'll tell the fellows something about 
the war.” So when I started to speak, 





I just naturally found myself describing 
what I had seen in Europe. 

I got interested in it myself before I 
realized what I was doing. Then it 
came to me all of a sudden—I was put- 
ting a lot of gruesomeness and tragedy 
into an otherwise lively scene. It didn't 
take me long to wake up to myself, and 
I stopped suddenly. There wasn’t a 
peep. The crowd stared at me sort of 
wide-eyed, like a school of shad coming 
down the Potomac. I began fidgeting 
around in my mind for some way to 
wiggle out of the blunder gracefully. 

An apology was the only thing left 
for me. So I began to beg every- 
one’s pardon for disturbing the festivi- 
ties—sort of breaking up the party, as 
it were. 

“I’m sorry,” I began. 
have talked about the war. 
going to stop—” 

A fellow sitting near me scrambled 
to his feet. 

“Like hell you will,” he said. 
nearly everyone else cheered. 


“T shouldn’t 
And I am 


And 
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UDGE HAL CORBETT, of 
Paducah (said by some to be the 
original J udge Priest of the Cobb 
stories), tells of old Mandy, the 
negro mammy, going to General 
Moss for legal advice, at the time 
of Irvin Cobb’s birth. 

“If a cullohed woman agrees to 
nuss a baby, is she jus’ finally got 
to do dat thing or take de law?” 

General Moss told her he be 
lieved the contract could be en- 
forced. 
“Well, dat settles it,” said 
Mandy, her arms akimbo. “‘I jus’ 
go right on back; I’m gwine to 
nuss dat new baby dat come to de 
house of Mr. Majah Cobb; but 
I’m gwine to make you one prom- 
ise, and I’m gwine to keep it. 
Before I agrees to nuss anodder 
white baby, I’m gwine to look at 


dat baby first.” 











‘A a distinguished man who came 
from Paducah, Kentucky,” remar' 

Rennold Wolf, at the banquet tendered to 
Mr. Cobb recently, “was Klaw, of Klaw & 
Erlanger, that grand old ‘Mark.’ Klaw organ- 
ized a theatrical syndicate, a gigantic corpora- 
tion. Mr. Cobb has not made as much money 
as Mr. Klaw, but he has accumulated a gigantic 
‘corporation.’ It was one day when Mr. Cobb 
glanced down at that corporation that he con- 
ceived the title of his lecture, ‘What I Saw 


at the Front.’” 


Tames Montgomery Flagg’s conception of 
Irvin S. Cobb as a speaker. 
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Well, with that encouragement, I 
talked about the war for nearly an 
hour. I just talked; I didn’t try to put 
anything dramatic into it—for two rea- 
sons: it wasn’t necessary, and I 
wouldn’t have known how to do it if it 
had been. I just told about things as I 
had seen them, without any varnish or 
soft lights or back-stage effects. It was 
just as if I were talk- 
ing to you now. 

Most of the news- 
papers had _ fellows 
there that I knew. I 
understood news- 
paper conditions, and 
if I thought anything 
about it at all, I pre- 
sumed they would 
give the Green Room 
smoker about a stick- 
ful. Well, by George, 
when I looked at the 
papers the next morn- 
ing, I found they had 
all stretched me out 
for a column, with 
headlines about 
“Blasé Clubmen 
Moved to Tears,” and 
all that. I reckon 
most of them did it 
out of pure friend- 
ship. 

Well, the next day one of the big 
vaudeville circuits sent an agent to in- 
terview me. He wanted me to appear 
on the stage for four or five weeks, 
speaking in and around New York. 
And he offered me a salary that nearly 
knocked me off my feet—prima-donna 
proportions. But I had never spoken 
to any audiences except those made up 
of friends. I was no speaker, and I 
had the advantage of knowing it. So I 
declined. The agent asked me if I de- 
clined because I considered vaudeville 
undignified. I said no; I had not 
thought of that and would not have 
thought of it. The truth of the matter 
is that I was scared. 

Two or three days later I went into 
the office of Selwyn & Company, 
the theatrical producers, who have a 
play of mine, “Back Home,” upon 
which they have been tinkering and 


OLD “IRNIN om 
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You may praise, you may flatter I. Cobb if you will, 
But the band of his derby will fit round him still. 
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which will be produced this season. I 
met Edgar Selwyn—and no brighter 
chap lives. 

“You’re going on a lecture tour,” he 
said, with no preliminaries. 

“Who was telling you?” I asked. 

“T am telling you,” he returned, with 
a grin. “You start as soon as we can 
get a staff together and have the litho- 
graphs out I 
didn’t see you at the 
Green Room smoker 
—I dropped in just as 
you were finishing 
yourtalk. Gee! 

Well, we'll 
have. things fixed up 
in a few days.” 

“But I don’t know 
anything about lectur- 
ing,’ I complained. 
“T’ve never spoken 
except a few times be- 
fore a bunch of con- 
vivial friends.” 

“And Selwyn & 
Company don’t know 
anything about man- 
aging a lecturer,”’ Sel- 
wyn came back. 
“That'll be the nov- 
elty of it.” 

One day I would 
feel cold toward the proposition; the 
next day I would be warm for it. I 
didn’t know whether’to be afraid or 
not. So I just balanced back and forth 
for three or four days until Edgar Sel- 
wyn’s brother, Arch Selwyn, telephoned 
to me and let me in on the details. 

We went to see some lyceum bureau 
people, and they told us we couldn’t get 
away with a lecture tour in the winter- 
time unless we played each city under 
the auspices of some woman’s club or 
literary society. I wouldn't stand for 
that. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said 
Arch Selwyn. “For the show troupes, 
the season can’t be any worse than it is. 
You couldn’t possibly do less business 
than most of the attractions, and so, by 
George, we’ll send you out as a theatri- 
cal attraction yourself.” 

I was not terribly impressed with the 
idea of being an attraction. 


—Julian Street. 
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John T. McCutcheon’s cartoon of Irvin S. Cobb in 
Belgium, “Even in a land as rich in ruins as Belgium, 
he stood out a conspicuous masterpiece of wreckage,” says 
the cartoonist. ““The homeless Belgians pitied him! Late 
in the evening, after several hours of brooding silence, he 
gave utterance to the following statement: ‘I wish I was 
kack in New York, just sitting down to a good square 
meal with some friends.’ ” 
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“We'll send you out just as we would I could. And we were off. 


a production,” said Selwyn, with grow- 
ing enthusiasm. “It’s never been done; 
it will be a wonderful experiment. 
Why, say, we’ll make a circus of you. 

Can you spare two weeks for 
an experimental tour?” 


“Pink” Hayes, chief of the Selwyn 
office staff, went over to Brooklyn to 
rent the small hall in the Academy of 
Music. By mistake, he rented the large 
hall. That certainly did not-add to the 
glorious prospects of our opening ;,and 
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I went over to Brooklyn with the ex- 
pectation of talking to about fifteen un- 
enthusiastic auditors and several thou- 
sand empty chairs. It was my own 
first “first night.” ..... We took in 
nearly fifteen hundred dollars in gross 
receipts and turned away more than 
two hundred persons—playing to the 
biggest business of any show, with one 
exception, that had appeared there that 
season. At least that’s what the man- 
ager of the hall told us. 

Thereupon we started out in earnest. 
Two agents went in advance of me, 
just as a theatrical attraction sends 
agents ahead. They booked the thea- 
ters, arranged the billing and news- 
paper advertisements, got my hotel ac- 
commodations—everything just as is 
done for a show troupe. I carried three 
men back with me—a camera-man, a 
personal representative and a business 

"Manager. 

We were out eight weeks (I had to 
return home then and get to work), 
and I am told we took in more money, 
in the same length of time, than any 
other lecturer except Mark Twain ever 
took in—and more than any traveling 
theatrical production except “The Fol- 
lies of 1914” took in during any eight 
weeks of last season. We played the 
Armory in Detroit—being forced to 
rope off two thousand seats to give the 
motion-picture camera play—during a 
snowstorm, took in $3,280 for the two 
performances (charging a one-dollar 
matinée price), and turned away nearly 
nine hundred persons at night. For one 
performance in Philadelphia, with a 
young blizzard raging, we got $1,978, 
and for two shows in Pittsburgh, our 
receipts were three thousand dollars. 

I am not gloating, remember. These 
figures are given merely as specific il- 
lustrations of the financial success of 
our tour. 





HADN’T heard « lecture since I was 
ten years old. And I was told that 
all lecturers must be orators. It was 


suggested to me that I get in touch with 
a teacher of elocution. 

“Not your Uncle Dudley,” I replied. 
“T’d certainly be a horrible failure if I 
I'll just get up on the 


tried to orate. 
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platform and dictate to an imaginary 
stenographer in the back balcony, just 
as I would dictate in my office.” 

So I used no tricks of oratory. My 
sleeves were turned back, and my cuffs 
were up. I had no special speed or 
control or curves or spitballs. I be- 
lieved that if I had something to talk 
about, all I had to do was talk. That’s 
the rule in writing. So I talked. 

Then the lyceum people told us that 
a lecture shouldn’t last for more than 
an hour. Well, I got so I talked for 
an hour and forty-five minutes; and 
sometimes | stretched it into two hours 
and a quarter. I’d get interested in my 
subject, and so long as the audience 
didn’t throw bricks, I would gallop 
right along. I had as much fun out of 
it as anyone. Every night I tried to 
change my talk. 

I learned some of the platform tricks, 
too. My hardest job was talking with- 
out a cigar in my hand. You see, I 
had been used to speaking at banquets 
and smokers—that was the only sort 
of speaking I knew. So I solved the 
cigar difficulty by getting a gold pencil 
the shape and size of a cigar. One 
night I lost:the pencil, and I couldn't 
talk until I had found a cigar-case to 
play with. 

We were told that the “Question 
Box” idea was full of dynamite. No 
one loaded mine. But there too I[ 
learned one of the tricks of the lecture 
platform or the stage. I found that 
the American audience is always with 
the speaker, first, last and all the time, 
even if he keeps his end up in the most 
miserable way. They are for the lone 
man on the stage, no matter whether 
they agree with him or not. Their best 
friend, their oldest and most respected 
townsman, may get up in the audience 
and try to start an argument with the 
speaker, and nine times out of ten he 
will be hissed down, All the speaker 
must have is a certain quickness of re- 
tort, whether or not what he says means 
much of anything. The audience sides 
with him from the start. Perhaps it is 
our national spirit of fairness—I don’t 
know. 

In Providence I had just wound up 
my talk with a plea for better arma- 














“Irvin is a true humorist in that he knows when not to 
be funny. In addition to numberless works of irresistible 
joviality, he has contributed to American literature some 
of its most serious notes, including stories of pathos and 
also of gruesome power, almost unrivaled. . . . We are 
safe in hailing Cobb as already a classic. Everybody reads 
and rejoices in Cobb’s printed self. . . . His heart is the 
biggest part of him. . . . It takes more than a great 
writer to earn great affection.” 


—Rupert Hughes, in “Irvin Cobb—His Book.” 
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ment and a targer navy, and had made 
ready for the questions, when an old 
Irishman got up in the center of the 
theater. 

“That’s the official Fenian of Provi- 
dence,” the manager of the theater 
whispered to me from the stage-box 
where he was sitting. Then the Irish- 
man started, 

“If it wasn’t for th’ Atlantic Ocean 
betwixt us and him,” he said with a 
wide, full-mouthed brogue, “old John- 
nie Bull wud be comin’ over here to 
fight us, him.” 

There was no mistaking the pro- 
fanity ; it was plain enough. But there 
wasn’t a hiss—just a sort of subdued 
gurgle of amusement. I guess Provi- 
dence audiences knew the old chap. 

“T beg your pardon,” [ said politely. 
“You haven’t asked me a question.” 

“Question, hell!” yelled the official 
Fenian of Providence. “I’ve got no 
question to ask ye.” I began looking 
for trouble. “I’m wid ye!” 

I made it plain, in leading up to the 
questions, that I could not indulge in 
debate. I told my audiences I would 
attempt to answer questions—nothing 
more. Usually our greatest trouble lay 
in getting questioners started. After 
they had commenced, they would shoot 
at me like bullets from a rapid-fire gun. 
So, to get them started and to stop 
them when I got tired, I usually planted 
some one, a friend in the city, or some 
member of our organization, in the 
audience. He would ask the first ques- 
tion: when I got tired, I would pass my 
hand across my forehead or give some 
such signal, and he would ask the ques- 
tion that gave me an opening to get off 
the stage. Sometimes five or six per- 
sons would be on their feet at once, fir- 
ing questior’s at me. It was great fun 
until I got tired. 

When you go on the stage, you see 
only the crowd—‘a sea of faces,” I 
think it has been called some ten thou- 
sand times. But after a moment or so, 
three or four faces will stick out at you. 
All the rest are just crowd. Perhaps 








it is their natural magnetism—that 
which makes some faces plain to you— 
or a certain affinity attracting two per- 
sons to each other. 


When I found one 
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of these faces looking pretty glum, I’d 
try to cheer it up. The first twenty 
minutes of my talk was supposed to be 
more or less humorous, I’d try to get 
the glum face all brightened up and 
smiling ; then I’d try to give it a jolt of 
tragedy that would freeze it. 

One of the most common questions, 
naturally, was “Who’s going to win the 
war?” In the first place, I didn’t want 
to express an opinion; in the second 
place, I didn’t know. I don’t now. I 
finally got an answer—or rather, a 
counter-question—that I believed would 
let me out and also bring a laugh. It 
did, and I used it everywhere—*Who 
won the San Francisco earthquake ?” 

Some one was always bringing up 
the subject of our military unprepared- 
ness. I would be asked, “Do you be- 
lieve in ultimate disarmament ?” 

“Yes,” I would answer. “I believe 
every nation in the world should lay 
down its arms—but I want the United 
States to be the last one to do it.” 

That always got a cheer. Then I 
would wind up with a George M. Cohan 
finish with the Stars and Stripes and 
an appeal for more coast defenses and 
an adequate navy. I was in earnest 
there, and on that subject I always do 
expect to be in earnest. 


VERYONE treated me splendidly, 
especially the newspapers. They 
went out of their way to be kind to me. 
And I believe they said everything com- 
plimentary in the world about me—ex- 
cept that I wasn’t exactly handsome. 
Which reminds me of what happened 
when I was conducting a column of al- 
leged humor on The New York Even- 
ing World—six or seven years ago. 

It was just after the Johnson-Jeffries 
fight at Reno. The news editor wanted 
me to write a personality story about 
Johnson. He probably picked on me 
because I am a Southerner. I objected 
strenuously, but finally agreed to take 
a try at it. I wrote a page story: in 
which I spoke of Johnson’s superb 
physical development and lack of men- 
tal development. I think I said he had 
the mind of a roustabout. And I said, 
too, that no one could accuse him of 
being pretty. 
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Only a day or so later I got a neatly . and you are no Lillian Russell your- 
typewritten and grammatically perfect self. 
letter. The writer said he was a negro The next day, in The Evening World, 


lawyer and lived in Brooklyn. He had _ I reproduced the letter. On one side 





A cartoon of Irvin S. Cobb as a war-reporter by Charles Dana Gibson. 


taken offense at some of the things I of it I ran the best picture I could find 
had said about “Mr. Johnson.” After of Lillian Russell, and on the other 


considerable rhetoric, he wound up: side the worst picture I could find of 
myself. Underneath I wrote: 
You pay considerable attention in Let the Public judge. 


your article to Mr. Johnson’s physical a ° z 
appearance. I have never seen you, Well, no one pinned any beauty med- 


but I have seen your photographs— als on me. 








Three Days on 
The Stage—and 
A Principal 


—« y LVIENNE SEGAL’S ex- 
iV perience—one of the most 

Junusual in the history of 
the theater—is a story that every 
girl who is ambitious to go on the 
stage will relish. 

She is eighteen. Last year she 
was going to school in her native 
Philadelphia and training her voice 
for grand opera. She had no 
thought of ever going on the 
musical-comedy stage. 


























Vivienne Segal in the dual role of Mizzi and 
Gaby in “The Blue Paradise.” 


One of the Shubert directors, a 
friend of her father, who is a Phil- 
adelphia physician, had heard Miss 
Vivienne sing. He suggested to 
Dr. Segal that Miss Vivienne, with 
charm, personality and a splendid 
singing voice, might find musical- 
comedy experience of advantage to 
her. Dr. Segal agreed that she 
might. 

J. J. Shubert was rehearsing and 
trying-out “The Blue Paradise” in 
Long Branch, and to him Miss 
Vivienne and her mother, with a 
letter from the director-friend, 
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They simply pounded it 
into me.” 
Her girlishness 
and simplicity, 
combined with 
her extraor- 
dinary good 
singing voice, 
won the heart 
of New York. 
“When I 
went out on 
the stage the 
first night,” 

Miss _ Vivi- 

enne tells, “I 

felt every- 

thing turning 
around as if 
the whole 
world was 
going to stop. 

Then I real- 

ized my re- 

sponsibility-— 

that if I did- 
n't get through 
with my part, per- 
haps the whole per- 
formance would have to 
stop. I knew that, at 
least, I had a_ big part 
in helping the play to 
success or sending it to 
failure. So I gave my- 
self a big brace and 
made up my mind I 
had to do it. Then 
I began to sing. I 
was at ease after 
that.” 

And, by the 
way, her first 
view of Broad- 
way was simul- 
taneous with her 
hearsed success. She 
three days, and oe had never been 
then was immedi- ty — #8 - ena from 
ately placed in the hiladelphia before. 
nes erg one mage Three days of re- 

“I had no trouble Aga matter of fact, hearsal, and then a 
learning the songs, she'd never prima donna role! 
but oh! the acting 2wsy from /(% PF And yet people say 

Philadel- ~ the sta i . 
age is com 


part,” she says. ohn te 
“That was terrible. fore. monplace ! 


“You've never been on 
the stage?’ asked 
Mr. Shubert, con- 
sulting the let- 
ter. 

“No,” an- 
swered Miss 
Vivienne 
faintly. 

“How old 
are you?” 
asked Mr. 
Shubert. 

Miss Vi- 
vienne was 
too fright- 
ened to an- 
swer. So her 
mother  sup- 
plied her age. 
Then she 
sang for the 
producer. 

“It so hap- 
pens,” said 
Mr. Shubert, 
as if the thing 
happened every 
day, “that the 
young lady who 
was to play 
Mizsi and Gaby 
in ‘The Blue 
Paradise’ has 
been taken ill. 
It's a prima- 
donna part, and 
[ am going to 
try you out in 
it. See the mat- 
inée, and then 
get your part.” 
With that he 
dismissed 
her. 

She re- | 
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.ON HER WEDDING NIGHT, HE 
SOUGHT THE ROAD TO HELL 


By Frank 


Author of ‘‘The First Assistant Wife,” 








HEY entered the emporium of 
4 Hop Ah Sing at the samie 

time, but one had the care- 
less assurance of an habitué, while the 
other was unhappily ill-at-ease in unfa- 
miliar surroundings. 

The apathetic Chinese attendant did 
not force his ministrations upon them. 
Rather he waited with respectful indif- 
ference to see what the guests might 
require. 

The two men were not friends—that 
could be seen at a glance. One, the 
elder, had been cast in an heroic moid, 
but his flesh now hung pathetically 
loose on his frame, the way clothes 
flap on the wooden crosspiece of a 
scarecrow. He was thin, gaunt and sin- 
beaten. His face was full of hollows 
where there should have been curves. 
A certain Homeric carelessness about 
his appearance excused the shabbiness 
of his clothing and the neglected condi- 
tion of his unshaven face. A sardonic 
gleam lurked in his eye that said, 
“Criticise me if you dare!” 

The other was young and carefully 
dressed. His jaw was lean and clean, 
and his cheeks, though pale, had a spot 
of healthy color in them. His eyes— 
and they had something the depth of 
the older man’s—were hurt-looking, as 
if some blow had been dealt his soul 
that he did not understand. 

The big man looked him over coolly. 
It seemed as if he were going to speak, 
but he changed his mind and turned 
toward the attendant. 

The young man, however, seized the 
opportunity. 

“Pardon me,” he said diffidently, 
“but will you be kind enough to explain 
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R. Adams 


‘“*The Five Fridays,’ etc. 


the method of procedure in one of these 
places to a person who is a stranger?” 

“Tl be damned if I will,” the big 
man said without emphasis, and then, 
seeing the rebuffed look in the young- 
ster’s eye, he went on, “It’s because I’ve 
got a shred of conscience left that I’m 
not going to help you on this particular 
cesspool route to hell.” 

The young man turned away as if 
there were nothing further to be gained 
by -discussion. 

“Wait a minute,” importuned the 
other. “I’ve got something to say to 
you, but I’d rather not say it here. Will 
you wait a minute till I get a ‘pill’ in 
me? I'll think clearer. Don’t you take 
one—you wouldn’t be able to think at 
all. Besides, if you watch me, you'll 
get all the information you just asked 

hd 

He seemed to take it for granted that 
the young man would fall in with his 
outlined plan; and the young man 
found himself, curiously enough, 
acquiescing without question. There 
seemed to be a tremendous vital spark 
that persisted and shone through the 
drug-steeped body of the giant. It was 
as if his soul, the captain of a foundered 
liner, stood calmly by in full possession 
of the faculties and went down with 
the shattered hulk, unafraid. 

He held up a finger to the Chinese 
attendant, indicating by a silent sign 
what he required. The menu was not 
so complicated that one needed to speak 
the language to file an order. There 
was but one thing for sale, and a deaf, 
dumb and blind man could buy it if he 
were known to the management. 

When the two men emerged from 




















the place, the step of the older one was 
the more buoyant of the two. 

“Now,” said he lightly, “I'll take you 
to my home and we'll discuss at our 
ease the philosophy of life and death 
and other things pertinent to the needs 
of the hour.” 


BVIOUSLY he was a person of 

culture. The manners of a gentle- 
man sat easily upon him, although they 
seemed oddly at variance with his ill- 
nourished and unkempt appearance. 
Self-respect would have kept a man in 
full possession of his faculties, no mat- 
ter how poor, from wearing a hat as 
dented and gutter-stained as his, or 
shoes as shamelessly tattered and un- 
cared-for as the relics that separated 
his feet from the pavements. 

His home was near. He led the way 
to a sort of areaway park and paused 
in perplexity before a bench on which 
a young man and a yofing woman sat, 
oblivious of passers-by. 

“Sorry, old chap,” he apologized to 
his companion. “We have company in 
the parlor, so if you don’t mind, we'll 
sit in my den.” 

He discovered another bench near 
by, this one unoccupied, and they sat 
down. 

“What a night, my friend,” he said 
with a sigh of luxurious content. 
“Winds and woods, the scent of fresh 
blossoms in the air and over all the 
great round full moon.” He pointed 
poetically at the illuminated face of a 
tower clock near by. “It’s great to be 
young and to have all of life before us, 
as you and I have. Think of the poor 
devils who can only sin a few times 
more. And yet,” he paused musingly, 
“they get more out of it because they 
know how so well.” 

His bench companion regarded him 
with apathetic tolerance. He was be- 
ginning to wonder if he had not been 
captured by a garrulous bore who would 
founder him with conversational maun- 
derings. 

“But enough of that.” The tall man 
dismissed nature and abstract intro- 
spection with a wave of his hand. 
“What is the name of the girl?” 
“What?” The young man started as 
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if a whip-lash had been drawn across 
his face. 

“The name of the girl—the one who 
drove you to try to forget her at Hop 
Ah Sing’s justly celebrated gehenna.” 

“There isn’t any girl,” the youth said. 

“Very poor liar,” was the return 
comment. ‘Not used to it in the least, 
I see. Never mind, you did your best. 
Besides, her name doesn’t matter. I 
doubt if she is a friend of mine. I’m 
quite sure she isn’t because, if I’m not 
mistaken, I haven’t any friends. Sac- 
rificed ’em on the altar of vice, they 
said, damn ’em. Rather literary excuse, 
isn’t it—‘sacrificed on the altar of vice,’ 
—maybe I made it up myself. But to 
come back to this girl you lost, let me 
ask you another question—did you ever 
have her?” : 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
lad, rising angrily. ‘““You soggy beast!” 

“Absolutely a new insult,” the older 
man replied with a faint enthusiasm; 
“T’ve never been called a ‘soggy beast’ 
before. Sit down again, my boy, and 
I'll explain away the slur I cast upon 
the only woman in the world. Thank 
you for admitting she exists. What I 
meant by my question was whether or 
not you were married to her?” 

“No,” said the boy moodily. 

“Ah.” This with a sigh of relief. 
“Your trouble, then, is merely poetic. 
Some day it will be a source of great 
pleasure to you. You think you have a 
heartache, my boy, but wait. When 
you lose something that really has been 
yours, the kernel around which you 
have built the shell of your existence, 
then you'll know why God in his infinite 
mercy invented hop joints.” 

“But I love her.” The false front 
fell away, and the lad was frankly 
miserable. ‘‘And she loves. me.” 

“What?” demanded his _ consoler. 
“You love her and she loves you, and 
yet you waste my time and sympathy 
when I might be enjoying this wonder- 
ful night with some flitting fancy of my 
own. Bah, you’re an impostor.”, He 
half rose, but the effort seemed too 
great and he relaxed once more. 

“This is her wedding night,” said 
the youth, simply, in self-justification. 

“Ah, I see.” The older man (fixed 
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“Her eyes would fair fill with tears when she’d see you again, though you'd only been away since morning, and 
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she'd whisper, ‘Neddie, my boy, I love you more than tongue can tell. 
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his attention once more. “Her family 
objected to you, I suppose—not very 
wealthy—no assets but just health and 
strength and love—all unmentioned in 
Dun and Bradstreet. Other fellow rich, 
fat, a friend of Father’s. The girl 
a little afraid of her family and a little 
afraid that she wouldn’t know how to 
get along without dances and dinners 
and pretty dresses and limousines. And 
so she yielded. It’s no use to tell you 
to-night, but you’re lucky. If the 
thought of privation in the future made 
her hesitate, the actual thing after you 
were married would have made your 
life a hell of vain regrets. Rather pity 
him, -your fat rival. Think how a year 
from now he is going to be compared 
unfavorably to you, who will be flitting 
around in plain sight flirting with the 
fresh ‘crop of peaches.” 

The clock in the tower overhead re- 
leased the mechanism which operated 
the chimes, and melodiously they 
announced the hour of nine, post me- 
ridian. A groan escaped the wry lips 
of the young man. 


“You are in pain?” questioned his 
companion. 

“No,” the lad returned. 
ding is at nine.” 


“The wed- 


“T SEE, and as the clock strikes, it 

paints all the more vividly for a 
moment that picture of the cosy home 
where Nora was to wait for you every 
night. Pardon me if I call her Nora. 
It was a slip—the name just occurred 
to me. Nora was going to meet you in 
the hall, and her dear glorious arms 
would circle around the undeserving 
neck of you, and you'd near-cry when 
you thought how you cared for her. 
She’d have on some loose, soft dress 
that would conceal from you how won- 
derfully round she was until you held 
* her to you, and the deep gray of it 
made you think of a mouse or a dove 
or something gentle and timid. Her 
eyes would fair fill with tears when 
she’d see you again, though you’d only 
been away since morning, and she’d 
whisper, ‘Neddie, my boy, I love you 
more than tongue can tell.” Or maybe 
your name isn’t Ned—it’s no matter. 
And then when you weren’t laughing 


at the queer little tear in her voice, you 
were kissing the dear baby mouth of 
her that—”’ He stopped abruptly 
with a voice that thickened up in his 
throat. “Curses on my imagination— 
it’s too vivid altogether. I feel almost as 
bad as if it was I that had lost some one. 
Nora—um !—did you say her name was 
Nora? Maybe ’twas the similarity of 
names that did it. Come on, lad, let’s 
you and I get drunk like a couple of 
gentlemen. It will do you good, and it 
can’t hurt me. To-morrow we'll both 
wake up and never know where the 
night has gone.” 

“Yes, let’s do something,” said the 
young man impatiently. “I must do 
something. It’s after nine o’clock.” 

“So it is. Maybe we wont be late, 
anyway. Usually something happens: 
the bridegroom forgets the ring or the 
bride’s bouquet fails to get there on 
time. Oh, I forgot we aren’t going to 
the wedding.” He pulled himself up 
uncertainly. “Where were we going ?” 

“You're going with me,” the lad said 
firmly. “First I'll take you to my 
rooms, and you can wash up, and I'll 
fix you out with a hat and some fresh 
linen. Maybe you could wear my shoes, 
too.” 

“Mighty obliging of you,” his friend 
replied. “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to me, but I suppose you might 
feel better if I didn’t look quite so dis- 
reputable. I warn you, though, I'll 
look just as bad as ever before morn- 
ing.” 

“No you wont,” said the young man. 
“We'll both keep each other straight.” 

The other regarded him suspiciously. 
“You aren’t trying to reform me, are 
you?” 

‘Nig.’ 

“It’s not much use. Lots of people 
have tried it. And then all at once they 
quit trying. That’s what hurts—when 
they give you up. If some one would 
try now, it might do some good. Do 
you think it’s too late?” He searched 
the eye of the boy eagerly. 

“T believe J’/l try it.” The enthusi- 
asm of youth lent emphasis to the voice 
and put the strength of sincerity into 
the clasp he held out to the sodden 
wreck. 
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“Good boy,” applauded his new- 
found friend. “All the dramatic fer- 
‘yor of youth—regular third-act stuff. 
And, gad, I admire you for it.” 

“Are you game to do your part?” 

“T’d like to.” This was stated doubt- 
fully. “Do you really want me to?” 

“I’ve got nothing else to do—there’s 
no one for me to tie to—so why not?” 

“T will.” 

“Good.” 


“THE pride of having some one’s faith 


pinned to him made the older man | 


stand straighter almost immediately. 
“There’s a God up there somewhere, 
after all, and I’d begun to doubt. My 
boy, don’t think I lose sight of your 
trouble because I seem to get a light 
on my own. But maybe it will be good 
for you to know that you’re being free 
to-night is, perhaps, a gain for some 
one else. If you had a wife, now, and 
kiddies around you, it wouldn’t be right 
for you to hold out a hand tome. True 
it is that nobody loses but what some- 
body gains.” 

The younger man steadied his com- 
panion with a patient arm. “Can you 
walk home?” 

“Home?” 
“Whose ?” 

“Yours and mine.” 

The man looked at him searchingly 
to see if it were a joke. He sighed with 
relief when lie discovered it was not. 

“Let’s go,” he said, and started off 
at the side of the boy. “Maybe I’d 
better stop and get a pill so I'll feel 
all right when | got there?” He paused 
with a question in his voice and then 
answered it himself. “Course not. I’m 
off that stuff. I forgot. Come on.” 

The way to the younger man’s quar- 
ters was mercifully short. Even as it 
was, their path wavered several times 
and there were moments of indecision 
as to whether they should go forward 
or back. On the stairs to the second 
floor, the guest labored heavily. 

“Here we are,” announced the youth 
cheerfully, throwing open the door of 
his apartment. “Come in.” 

His friend crossed the threshold with 
a sigh. 

“Haven’t been in anyone’s home for 


inquired the wreck. 
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a long time,” he explained. “Thank 
you very much.” 

“Consider this your home from now 
on,” the youth offered generously. 
“When you get on a paying basis, you 
may pay half the expenses. Until 
then all will be taken care of. I have 
enough.” 

“Quixotic damn fool,” murmured 
the man admiringly. “I wonder why 
women always pick out your kind when 
they want to break a heart. Maybe they 
don’t. Maybe we—maybe you pick 
yourselves out.” 

His host paid little attention to his 
conversation, which was scarcely au- 
dible, anyway, but went into the next 
room and rummaged his closet and 
bureau drawers for clothing. The big 
man strolled about the den, ill at ease 
i respectable quarters. Nervously he 
picked up things and laid them down. 
Evidently the narcotic was wearing off 
and the paper edge of his nerves was 
getting ruffled. 

“This is her picture—I suppose.” 
He picked up a photograph that stood, 
unframed, on the mantel and studied it 
closely. “You ought not to keep this, 
my boy. It will turn you out of your 
home every time you look at it. It’s 
funny; she doesn’t look like the kind 
of a girl who would—but she did, so 
there’s an end of it.” 

The clock in the tower chimed the 
half hour. The lad who had appeared 
in the doorway dropped the shoes he 
had brought in to compare with the 
size of the ones his new-found friend 
was wearing. 

“It’s nine-thirty,” he said with an 
ashen face. “By this time it’s nearly 
over. I wish the damn clock wouldn’t 
remind me.” 

“Stand fast,” 
man. 

“You never saw her,” returned the 
youth. “It’s all such a ghastly mis- 
take, but it’s too late for her to find it 
out. For heaven’s sake, man, do some- 
thing or say something to make me shut 
up. You’ve got to stand by me.” 

“Sure,” the other assured him. “I'll 
stand by you. We'll stand by each 
other, my boy. God knows I need it. 
Have you got a cigarette or anything 


comforted the big 





about you? My nerves are going to 
pieces. Sorry to be such a nuisance, 
but it’s the best thing for you. Prob- 
ably the greatest favor I could do you 
would be to get sick right here and 
make you take care of me. It would 
keep your mind off your troubles.” 

Cigarettes were found, and the big 
man puffed rapidly on the inefficient 
substitute for drugs. 

“T suppose the only really good rem- 
edy for a broken heart is swift and 
certain trouble from another quarter. 
I guess that I am elected to be your 
particular antidote. I warn you that 
if you try to make something of me, 
you’re going to have your hands full. 
I’m going to require constant attention, 
but if you should succeed, the result 
will not be a discredit to you. I was 
a man once.” 

The youth grinned his appreciation 
of his doctor’s methods. ; 

“T don’t think you’re as tough a 
proposition as you advertise,” he re- 
turned; “but no matter what you are, 
V'll take you on, and if we lose, it wont 
be because we haven’t tried.” 

A sudden fit of trembling shook the 
gigantic frame of the big man. 

“I’m sorry, old chap,” he apologized. 
“The first few days or so are going 
to be dreadful for both of us. I’m like 
a wagon without springs; every little 
thing shakes me up.” 

The boy went to his side with an 
exclamation of sympathy. “Why, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. It’s the regular reaction. 
Do I look gray around the gills?” 

“A little,” the other said, unwilling 
to admit what a dreadful change had 
come over the face of his friend. 

“It’s all right. I don’t think it will 
kill me. You see this damn stuff has 
been filling up every nerve in my body, 
and when it goes away, I’m empty like 
a tight snare drum, and every vibration 
even of my pulse jars. Excuse this 
long explanation, buf in a minute or so 
I wont be able to think quite so straight, 
and [’ll probably begin cursing you out 
for not letting me go back to that 
joint.” He was talking faster now. 
Great beads of perspiration stood out 
on his brow, and it was with an obvi- 
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ous effort that he kept his voice from 
rising. “I'll try not to disgrace you, 
and if I say anything, remember I 
don’t mean it.” He shook again with 
a violent paroxysm. 

“Isn’t there anything we can do to 
ease it off a little?’ The boy was all 
sympathy and concern. 

“Sometimes,” he ejaculated jerkily, 
with an effort, “sometimes—doctor— 
breaks little capsule—in handkerchief 
—put it to my nose—inhale— . Helps 
some.” 

“T’ve got you.” This with cheerful 
assurance. “In the meantime, you lie 
down on my bed in here until I get a 
doctor in. He’ll know how to tide you 
over the worst.” 

He led the patient unresisting to the 
adjoining room and made him lie 
down. 

“Thanks. Be all right for half an 
hour yet. Tell doctor get here before 
then if possible.” He was evidently 
controlling his speech and holding it 
down to normal by a tremendous effort 
of his shattered will-power. 


WITH a reassuring clasp of the 
hand, the volunteer nurse left 


him and went to the telephone. The 
number of a near-by physician yielded 
itself up after a prolonged search of 
the classified section, and on being sum- 
moned, the doctor promised to hurry 
over. The young man unlocked the 
outside door so that he could walk right 
in when he got there, and went back to 
the patient. 

“How long will it be?’ asked the 
big man, grasping his friend’s hand 
eagerly once more. 

“Just a little while.” 

“Good. I hope I can behave all 
right. If I don’t, you wont go away, 
will you? It’s disgraceful my going 
to pieces this way first time we ever 
met.” 

“T understand,” his host assured him. 
“It’s all right. [’ll stand by you. Pretty 
soon it will ease up, and then we’ll start 
out somewhere ‘together and have a 
good time and forget our troubles.” 

“Sure. Hang onto me a little—hold 
my hand tight. I feel one of those 
things coming—hollow nerves, ‘you 
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know, and all that sort of thing.” He 
shook violently from head to foot. 
“Stay with me, boy. That’s it. I think 
I can make it if you hold fast.” 

A rap on the door caused them both 
to jump. 

‘“What’s that?” almost shrieked the 
patient. 

“It’s only the doctor.” 

“Thank God. Hope he has capsules 
to break in handkerchief.” 

“Come in,” shouted the boy, not re- 
laxing his hold on the man’s hand. 

They heard the outside door open 
gently. 

“In here—in the next room,” di- 
rected the boy. 

Some one stood in the doorway. Both 
men looked up. 

“Nora!” said one. 

“Polly!” exclaimed the other. 

She was a slender young thing with 
tear-weary eyes and a troubled mouth 
that might have been a baby’s. 


"THE boy rushed to her side. “What 

does this mean?” he questioned, 
leading her into the other room. “Why 
did you come?” 

“T had to,” she explained in a fal- 
tering voice. “I ran away at the last 
moment. I just couldn’t go on with it. 
Oh, Dan, I’m sorry I’ve caused every- 
one so much trouble, and I don’t sup- 
pose you'll want me now, after the long 
time I took to find out that you were 
more to me than Father or Mother or 
anything. Every moment I was away 
from you it grew worse, until it got so 
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that I couldn’t stand it. So at last I 
came. Please, Dan, hold me tight in 
your arms and never let go, so that no 
one can ever come between us.” 

In the next room, the big man lis- 
tened slightly confused. The young 
people, in the first flush of their re- 
trieved happiness, had forgotten his 
presence, and for the moment he had 
forgotten why he was there himself. 

He bent his clouded but once serv- 
iceable brain to the problem, and at last 
a light of understanding gleamed in his 
eye. 

“I thought her name was Nora,” he 
muttered to himself. “It’s funny. 
Must be some mistake. There isn’t 
anybody by the name of Nora—all been 
forgotten long ago. ‘No one must ever 
come between ’em,’ she said. She’s 
right.” 

Cautiously he steadied himself into 
an upright position on the bed and rose 
to his full, swaying height. With trem- 
bling fingers, he retrieved his unspeak- 
ably battered hat that had been thrown 
in the waste-basket as useless, and 
groped along the wall until he found 
the door. 

He opened it quietly and found him- 
self in the outside hall. 

Whimpering like a sick animal, he 
scrambled down the stairs, and once 
in the street, he hastened with panting 
steps to the door of Hop Ah Sing’s re- 
fectory. 

“Open it, damn you,” he cursed as 
the Chinaman fumbled the latch. 
“Hurry, for the love of God, hurry!” 


be @ 


THE NEW DANCES 


ELL, it’s all arranged. Unless a new dance or three or four springs up by 
to-morrow or Saturday night, we know what we'll dance this season—i. e.: 


The Congress One-step. 
The 1915 Fox-trot. 


The Modern Waltz—containing a few of the slow features of the old waltz. 


The Tango. 


Dancing masters from all over the country have given up their fight against 
the “new” dances, and now they will attempt to standardize them. As one of 
them said, at the conference in New York, “If we don’t do something soon, a 
man wont know how to dance with his own wife.” 
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WHEREIN FATHER AND SON 
AND THE VENTURESOME 
WRITER-LADY GET THEIR AF- 
FECTIONS ALL TANGLED UP 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner 


-e |HOUGH he had first noted the 

T odd advertisement with an 
amusement wholly detached 
and impersonal, Don presently found 
himself subconsciously considering it 
with reference to his own distinctly 
awkward situation. It was certainly 
all that. When one-has had, from in- 
fancy, whatever one chanced to want, 
it is disconcerting to be suddenly cut off 
from one’s base of supply. 

This was precisely what had hap- 
pened to Donald Stoddart—as_ suc- 
cinctly set forth in a wire from his 
father, who, Don had to concede, had 
been patient and long-suffering : 











Go to it! 


Finis. On your own. 
Dap. 


It had been rather a jolt, but Don 
had “taken it standing,” as he would 
have phrased it. He was not the sort 
to “put up a whine.” He sent his 
father a straightforward account of the 
affair, without attempt at excuse or pal- 
liation. 

Accepting the situation, Don had dis- 
posed of his elaborate furnishings in 
Kent at a good figure and had set out 
for the metropolis in quest of a job. 

One thing he resented about the 
whole affair. That was that the pro- 
verbial last straw which had caused 
his expulsion from Harvard in his 
senior year had been an occurrence so 
utterly trivial in comparison with some 
of the escapades wherewith he had in- 
carnadined his college career. 

It had chanced that Don and five of 
his “pals” had taken a stage-box for 


the final appearance of the “Rose Gar- 
den Girls,” playing the week at the 
Thalia. 

Don’s brawn and bigness, his con- 
spicuous good looks and the fact that 
he sat at the front of a box abutting 
upon the stage, had prompted Miss 
Blossom Vynne, the pretty prima donna, 
tripping down to the footlights to in- 
quire of masculinity in general, “Say, 
don’t you want to be my one best 
bet?” to launch her lyric query directly 
at him. Straightway the spotlight 
sought him out; on the instant the 
house was alive to the comedy, and 
Don’s fellows applauded wildly as the 
fair Blossom reiterated her query with 
appropriate action. 

Waxing bolder, she bent across the 
footlights, close, closer, until Don 
could have touched her without effort. 
Her pretty head a-tilt like a saucy 
canary, her eyes on his, she coquetted, 
pleaded, implored over and over: 


Say, dearie, can’t you, wont you, be 
my one best bet? 


Then suddenly, his evil genius doubt- 
less being on the job, big Don Stoddart, 
cracker-jack all-round athlete, bent for- 
ward, seized the fluttered Blossom (a 
trifle overblown at close range), lifted 
her lightly over the box-rail, enthroned 
her in the chair beside him and pro- 
ceeded, in dumb show, to pay her ex- 
aggerated homage. 

The house went wild. The orchestra 
noisily blared the refrain, which the 
gallery caught up; the stage manager 
swore audibly; the applause, in which 
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Don’s classmates vociferously joined, 
sounded like a healthy young cyclone in 
action, and pandemonium reigned. 

Then, with beautiful courtesy and an 
air of entire unconsciousness of the 
tumult he had raised, Donald rose, 
swung the prima donna over the railing 
and set her gently down upon the stage. 

The fair Blossom, after her first 
panic, woke up to the advertising merits 
of the situation. Insolent, insouciant, 
daring, she kissed her hand to her cap- 
tor and—at a discreet distance— 
warbled in his direction: 


Just gamble on it, dearie— 
You’re my one best bet! 


The house shook. It was a riot. 

But the exigencies of stage life on 
the road are fatal to long friendships. 
A midnight train bore the little comedy 
star out of Don’s ken forever, and he 
fiattered himself the incident was 
closed. 

Unluckily, college faculties are no- 
tably deficient in sympathetic apprecia- 
tion and the subtle sense of humor. 
Don’s exploit was luridly written up in 
the morning papers ; it did not strike the 
Powers as exactly the sort of incident 
a dignified institution should condone, 
particularly since Don had been the 
hero of sundry previous escapades. 

So hapless Don, proving recalcitrant 
when given what he called “the third 
degree” by that august body, was sum- 
marily expelled from the institution 
from whence it had been the life ambi- 
tion of Daniel Stoddart, rolling up dol- 
lars in the mining regions of the West, 
that his only son should be graduated. 


ARRIVED in the metropolis, Don 

faced the fact that he had just 
eight hundred dollars in the world 
(whereas he had hitherto regarded him- 
self as heir to a substantial fortune), 
and no special knowledge, gift or train- 
ing which would fit him, in this age of 
efficiency, for a hand-to-hand conflict 
with life. 

He was a dub at figures; his script 
was so careless and illegible as to ren- 
der a clerical position out of the ques- 
tion; though a star half-back, he was 
not tactician enough to coach a foot- 
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ball team ; he was dashingly clever with 
a car, but he smiled as he pictured the 
sensations of the employer who should 
risk life and limb to his reckless dar- 
ing. 

He had established himself in a mod- 
est hotel in a side street, haunting the 
garages on the chance of being taken 
on as demonstrator, and assiduously 
studying and answering advertisements. 
One of the latter had arrested his at- 
tention and appealed to his adventurous 
interest : 

Middle-aged lady, stranger in city, 
desires to engage the services of an 
escort of satisfactory appearance and 


address. References required. Apply in 
person at Suite No. 5, The Vindinossa. 


“Believe I’ll chance it; might be a 
lark,” mused he. “Thanks to my tailor,” 
—Don was nothing if not modest,— 
“my appearance might be considered 
‘satisfactory ;’ since I stood off Prexy 
half a dozen times before he fired me, 
I suppose my ‘address’ is O. K.; but 
references—that’s a poser, sure!” 

The senior Stoddart usually came 
East twice or thrice each year in the 
interest of his vast mining properties, 
and Don knew his father had business 
acquaintances galore who would take 
pleasure in being of service to Daniel 
Stoddart’s son. But some stubborn ele- 
ment of inherited pride and _ self-de- 
pendence in the boy’s nature impelled 
him to vow grimly: 

“T wont brace any of Dad’s friends 
for favors, or a job, if I starve!” 

And he hela resolutely to this re- 
solve, though the only job which had, 
thus far, been offered him was that of 
“bouncer” in an Eighth Avenue sa- 
loon. 

“About this escort thing, now,” he 
reflected, “it mightn’t be such a lark, 
after all. The middle-aged lady is 
likely fat, fifty and—not fair. But I'll 
go against it on the chance.” 

Without giving himself time to 
weaken, he made an appointment by 
telephone, and half an hour later, look- 
ing like a Christy illustration and feel- 
ing a veritable D’Artagnan, he found 
himself in Suite No. 5, facing a woman 
who was neither fifty nor fat. 

Anne Winant’s fellow-villagers could, 
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and would, have told you her age,—“to 
a day,”—but even minus the usual 
neighborly addendum, she didn’t look 
it. She was girlishly slender; her eyes 
were big and brown, with a tiny imp 
of mischief dancing in their depths ; her 
dark hair curled deliciously; and her 
face was irresistibly piquant. To the 
eye unprejudiced by the local tradition, 
she seemed a contemporary of Donald’s 
own. 

Had Don been a devotee of the mag- 
azines,—which he was not,—he would 
have recognized in his vis-d-vis the 
Anne Gibson Winant who frequently 
illumined the minor periodicals with 
harmless little love-tales, redeemed 
from banality by frequent flashes of 
quaint humor. For years she had 
earned a fair income from this source. 
She had lived, since she could recall, 
with a crotchety uncle, who, dying a 
few months earlier, had left her a mod- 
est sum which she had decided to de- 
vote to one divine adventure. 

“T can’t write of things I haven't 
seen,’ she reasoned. “How can I give 
my stories a metropolitan atmosphere, 
when Main Street here in Kingston is 
my nearest approach to the ‘Great 
White Way?’ I’m going East for a few 
months if it takes my last penny!” 

Merely announcing to inquiring 
friends (and one’s friends in a hamlet 
are usually all that!) that she was called 
to New York on business, she set forth 
on her quest, resolved to discard as 
speedily as might be alike her rustic 
manner and attire. 

She knew of an exclusive little shop 
on Fifth Avenue where a small amount 
of money might be made to go a long 
way, and she had the good taste to 
choose costumes which, while incon- 
spicuous, were undeniably effective. 
The one-piece gown she was wearing 
as she advanced to greet Don was dis- 
tinctly smart: she might indeed have 
been a correctly-costumed daughter of 
the metropolis, instead of a provincial 
from the South. And Don missed her 
age by a decade or more. 


“IT CALLED -in answer to an adver- 
tisement—” Don prefaced, his eyes 
making flattering denial of the epithet 
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wherewith. she had tagged herself. 
“Surely not yours—?” 

“Yes, I am Miss Winant,” the soft 
Southern voice he had heard on the 
phone assured him. “I am alone in 
New York and I find I can’t visit many 
of the places I wish to see without an 
escort. I’m a writer of sorts, Mr. —” 

“Stoddart,” supplied Don promptly— 
though he had meant to say “Smith.” 

“You see, Mr. Stoddart,” the ca- 
denced voice resumed, and Don was 
glad he had decided against the less 
poetic cognomen, “I live in a remote 
village and my work suffers in conse- 
quence. When I want to stage a story 
in New York, I’m forced to fake my 
atmosphere. So I’ve come on in quest 
of local color—” 

“TI rather flatter myself,’ Don inter- 
polated, “that I’m something of a color- 
ist, in a small way. Indeed my pen- 
chant for certain shades of the spec- 
trum cost me my chance at Harvard.” 

Anne's eyes sparkled. 

“Harvard? Great!” she applauded. 
“T didn’t care for the sort of escort 
they furnish at those ghastly ‘all-wom- 
en’ hotels. What I wanted was some 
one who'd look like a gentleman and 
not a guide.” 

“If I may again flatter myself—?” 

“You may. I manage pretty well by 
day, Mr. Stoddart, but, of course, I 
shouldn’t be admitted to the restau- 
rants, theaters and cabarets—alone.” 

“It’s the life of Broadway at high 
tide—-not the hectic phase—you want to 
see, I take it.” 

“Exactly.” 

“T’m your man, Miss Winant—that 
is, if I look the part. Only—lI haven’t 
any sort of reference. I made up my 
mind when Dad did the ‘cruel parent’ 
stunt and cut me adrift—result of my 
exit from Harvard—that I’d not ask 
his friends for so much as a letter of 
introduction—” 

“T haven’t asked—” 

“But you’ve a right to know some- 
thing of me, so I refer you to Dad’s 
lawyers, Semmes and Stockbridge, in 
the Manhattan Building.” 

“Tt really isn’t necessary. If I’m any 
good at reading character,—and I 
ought to be since I’ve slaved at it for 
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years,—you’re all right. I’m willing to 
take you on trust, if you want the job 
when you learn what I can pay.” 

“But I might prove a ‘con’ man or a 
Raffles—” 

“T'll chance it. I’m quite old enough 
to take care of myself, Mr. Stoddart. 
I’m employing an escort as a conces- 
sion to the conventions, not because I’m 
afraid some bold, bad man will try to 
flirt with me. You see, I’m not exactly 
the ingénue. I’ve arrived at years of 
discretion. In fact I’m—” 

Don put up a restraining hand. 

“Please,” he begged, “don’t tell me. 
Facts and figures are fatal to romance. 
If a woman’s only as old as she looks, 
you're just the right age to play around 
with me. And we wont talk terms just 
yet. Suppose you give me a try-out, 
this evening, say, before you commit 
yourself. That’s business, isn’t it?” 

“It’s certainly more than fair to me.” 

“You see, I mightn’t answer, though 
I hope I may. My tailor isn’t (I should 
say wasn’t—he’s in the past tense for 
me now, I fear) half bad; I’m told I 
order a dinner to the admiration of the 
maitre d’hétel; I dance passably—of 
course you do the fox-trot and the 
Fado, Miss Winant ?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“T’d be mobbed if I dared to in King- 
ston! I’m looked on as a century plant 
in my native wilds, Mr. Stoddart.” 

“Help!” cried Don. “You look like a 
débutante—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Winant. About the dancing—” 

“T suppose I must have lessons. Can 
you suggest a teacher?” 

“Myself—after you’ve had a little 
preliminary work with a professional. 
I'll look you up one.” 

“Mr. Stoddart, you’re a perfect god- 
send! But I haven’t yet told you how 
much—or rather how little—I can af- 
ford to pay for your services.” 

“See here, Miss Winant. It’s like 
this: I took up this matter largely as 
a lark. It wont interfere with my job- 
hunting (which is what I’m here for) 
by day. I’d have to have some sort 
of amusement in the evenings. I’m by 
my lonesome here and I'll be only too 
glad to take you about—honest!” 

“You must see I couldn’t let you.” 
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“Then suppose we ‘go Dutch’ on the 
suppers and theater tickets ?” 

“But,” Anne protested, “that’s not 
fair. I’m wishing myself upon you, 
keeping you from your friends and 
dragging you to plays and places you’ve 
tired of—” 

“Miss Winant, I’m a fairly truthful 
person in the main. Wont you accept 
my assurance that I’ve no acquaintances 
in New York except some rah-rah boys 
I’m better off without? And I’m not 
particularly strong for stage sirens 
just now, as you'll understand when 
you've heard ‘Why He Left Harvard.’” 

“Still, I don’t quite feel—” 

“It will be a real pleasure if you'll 
let me buzz around. If you don’t mind 
my saying so, I like you already, and 
I hope I can make you like me. I'll 
enjoy having some one to go about with. 
I was really getting bored and blue 
when [ struck your ad. Wont you try 
me, Miss Winant? Do say it’s a go!” 

No one could look into Don Stod- 
dart’s frank blue eyes and suspect him 
of guile. Into Anne’s shrewd glance 
of appraisal crept gradually a wistful 
tenderness almost maternal. The boy 
was so big and clean-cut and upstand- 
ing, so full of life and laughter and the 
jote de vivre; above all, so aboundingly, 
exuberantly young. 

Anne, who had come to regard her- 
self as a contemporary of Thotmes III, 
sighed at the thought of her own dead 
youth. She found a certain vicarious, 
semi-wistful pleasure in letting youth 
be served in her romances; and Donald 
Stoddart, youthful, good-looking and 
perfectly tailored, might have stepped 
straight out of one of these. It would 
be interesting to play opposite such a 
Romeo, however ill-fitted she might feel 
herself for the Juliet role. 

“Indeed,” she cried, reckless of King- 
stonian conventions and the fact that 
she had known him a scant half hour, 
“I’m only too glad to say it!” She held 
out her hand. 


DON called for her that evening in 
a taxi—an extravagance which she, 

for the once, condoned. .- 
The boy’s glance as it fell upon her 
was a tribute. The exclusive little shop 














had provided her costume, a mist of 
rose and silver; her piquant face was 
delicately flushed, her dark eyes vividly 
alight. 

“Am I all right?” she asked with an 
anxiety her little laugh did not dis- 


guise, “or palpably ‘with verdure 
clad?’ ” 
“You're perfect,’—fervently. “I 


don’t know your age, Miss Winant, and 
I don’t want to. But whatever it is, 
you don’t look it!” 

Before the play was over that even- 
ing, she and Don were fast friends, and 
she was jesting with him with a free- 
dom from consciousness or constraint 
which surprised herself. 

Then, a trifle uncertain and timid, she 
found herself entering a dazzling, much- 
gilded and frescoed Broadway restau- 
rant. She was conscious that scores 
of eyes were upon her, and the knowl- 
edge lent a sudden vividness to her face 
that made it luminously lovely. 

“By Jove!” Don breathed inwardly. 
“She’s some stunner! And she’s no 
antique—she can’t put anything like 
that over on me. She’s just playing at 
years and dignity to keep herself in 
countenance. She’s a little wonder, and 
for half a cent I’d fall in love with 
her!” 

Falling in love, be it said, was never 
at any time difficult for Donald. As he 
modestly confessed, he was “warranted 
to make love to anything he was led up 
to—short of a bearded lady.” But in- 
deed little Anne in her cloud of pale 
rose, her dark eyes brilliant, her round- 
ed throat and arms bare (Don had fear- 
fully predicated angularity of her slim- 
ness, but never a clavicle was in evi- 
dence), might have won a second glance 
from a St. Anthony. 

“T feel nervous,” she confided in a 
tense whisper. “I’m such a provincial 
I’m sure to ‘commit some breach of 
cabaretiquette.’ Don’t let me, please.” 

“You should worry,” Don reassured 
her. “I can’t see you doing anything 
gauche. Just get yourself together and 
forget where you are. You're all 
right !” 

Anne made an effort to obey. The 
orchestra was sighing a seductive for- 
eign-sounding something which stirred 
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her to its sensuous sway. The place 
was one vast glow of beauty, light and 
color. Exquisite women and perfectly- 
groomed men discussed wonderful 
viands and drank jeweled .wines, hued 
with the fire of the opal, the amber of 
topaz or the glow of the ruby. Low 
bowls of roses made sensuous splashes 
of color on the snow of lace and 
damask ; the scent of flowers and subtle 
perfumes dominated the crasser odor 
of food and drink; the beat of the 
music throbbed in her riotous blood— 
and for the first time in her colorless 
life, littke Anne Winant felt that she 
really lived. 

Don, with his eyes on her face, saw 
her cheek flush, her little head lift it- 
self and her shoulders straighten. 

“There!” she cried lightly, lifting her 
glass. “Good-by, Kingston! Good-by, 
prim little Anne! You don’t exist any 
longer. I’m part of all this—the life 
and light and laughter—” 

“And love?” dared Donald. 

Her constraint returned. “That’s 
scarcely likely to come my way.” 

“You don’t mean to imply that it 
hasn’t already ?” 

“Depends. There’s a stupid some- 
thing current in Kingston that finds ex- 
pression in Sunday night calls and a 
volume of poems at Yuletide—and ends 
in the wedding march. If you'd call 
that love—?” 

“Well, I suppose it comes to pretty 
much the same thing wherever you find 
it. A little more picturesque in New 
York than in Pumpkin Center, perhaps, 
but likely less genuine at that. I hope 
you’re not strong-minded, Miss Wi- 
nant? Do you want a career instead 
of a home and—er—all that?” 

“T shouldn’t know what to do with a 
career if I had one—and any editor 
will tell you there’s no danger. I’ve 
always cherished the happy little home 
illusion above everything. But just now 
I’m professionally—and impersonally— 
in quest of romance.” 

“Need it necessarily be—er—vicari- 
ous ?” 

“T’m_ seeking copy—not conquest. 
And real-life lovers are so dreadfully 
unsatisfactory as a rule. They do it 
much better in books.” 
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“Miss Winant,” Don began gravely, 
with a watchful eye on her face for 
storm signals, “if you wont convict me 
of exaggerated ego, I’ll confess I’m 
considered some artistic love-maker— 
though I’m no Bob Chambers hero at 
that. But if you’d care—professionally 
and impersonally, of course—to give 
me a try-out, I’d be charmed to show 
you samples—” Anne frowned, but 
his youth disarmed her. 

“Tempting,” she negatived, “tremen- 
dously tempting! But I’d let down the 
scenes and kill your effects. Suppose 
we stick to Platonics.” 


‘THE next fortnight was to Anne 
Winant a thing to be remembered 
for a lifetime. She felt exhilarated, re- 
juvenated. Her manner grew more as- 
sured; she forgot her stiffness and shy- 
ness and delighted the dancing-master 
Don had found her by her pliancy and 
grace. 
When, after her third lesson, Don 
had, half-jestingly, asked her ta dance, 


she had instantly assented, and he had. © 


rather dubiously swept her out upon 
the floor of a crowded cabaret. To 
his delighted surprise, her step melted 
easily into his ; she moved with the very 
ultimate of delicate ease and grace. She 
was a born dancer; light as _ thistle- 
down, she floated, swayed by the 
rhythm of the music as a flower sways 
in the breeze: 

Don’s pulses quickened; a sense of 
possessive pride grew upon him; a sud- 
den surge of protecting tenderness as 
the slim figure swayed against him 
made him yearn to pick her up and 
carry her off to some desert isle where 
such minor “details as relative age and 
income had no place. 

He had known Anne Winant less 
than a week; but he was impression- 
able and somehow this vivid little crea- 
ture had struck a spark from his ever- 
ready soul surface. Already she had 
intrigued his interest to an unbelievable 
degree. 

He had always had a horror of the 
traditional “bas blew’ whom he con- 
ceived as slangy, slatternly and crassly 
Bohemian. Anne was none of these 
things. She was just such a pleasant, 
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comradely, “nice” girl as one might 
meet at a week-end party or a Senior 
Prom’. Escort duty proved a pleasure. 
He was always glad when the hour 
came for him to call for Anne at her 
tiny apartment; and he presently be- 
gan to invent pretexts for dropping in 
by day—a weakness which Anne stern- 
ly discountenanced. 

But one day he broke all rules and 
appeared at the Vindinossa just as 
Anne, in a fetching bungalow apron, 
was preparing the sketchy luncheon 
which made dinners at the St. Regis 
a possibility. 

“Good luck, Anne,” he hailed. 
a job at last—such 4s it is.” 

“Great!” she enthused. 

“’Fraid you wont fancy it. And 
Dad will be wild if he ever finds out, 
which I trust he wont. It’s this, Anne: 
A movie firm is putting on a huge 
spectacle—‘Brutus’ or ‘Julius Czsar’ 
or something like that—which calls for 
a lot of extras. I’m one of a Roman 
mob.” 

Anne controlled her expression. 

“That’s all right for a beginning,” 
she encouraged, “and one job usually 
leads to another. We wont disdain 
anything that pays. You'll find your- 
self presently, Don, and make your 
father proud of you.” 

Don grinned rather ruefully. 

“Well, frankly, so far I’ve only cost 
him coin and bother. He’s spent a lot 
on my education, and yet about the best 
I can do is to carry a spear. Lucky 
thing Dad isn’t keen on the movies. 
He’d drop dead if he recognized my 
classic features on a film! But the 
pay’s fair, and I may yet become a 
movie idol—rival Baggott in the affec- 
tions of schoolgirls and _ salesladies. 
Fortunate I don’t have to declaim—I’d 
never get by with that!” 

As Anne had predicted, Don’s en- 
gagement led to larger things. His 
good looks, fine physique and especially 
his way of wearing his clothes, im- 
pressed the director. So when the big 
spectacle was filmed and out of the 
way, Don was engaged to play the lead 
in “A Tailor-made Hero”—and he 
really did it well. 

He shone especially in the love- 


“T’ve 
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scenes—it was no trouble whatever for 
Don to “register affection”—though the 
star’s cheap finery, cheaper coquetries 
and inherent commonness revolted him. 
Don was not a snob, but the whole at- 
mosphere of the studio grated. He 
would have, as he phrased it, “chucked 
the whole bally thing,” but that Anne 
“bucked him up and kept him to his 
work.” 


NE evening at the St. Regis, they 

encountered the junior partner of 
the elder Stoddart’s firm of legal repre- 
sentatives. It did not occur to Don 
that Stockbridge had been commis- 
sioned to keep him in sight and come 
to the rescue if it should, at any time, 
seem necessary. Daniel Stoddart was 
a self-made man and he realized per- 
fectly the difficulty of the task. 

At Don’s invitation, Stockbridge 
joined them. That Stockbridge shared 
his approval of Anne was patent; that 
Anne was not displeased thereat was 
equally evident. Indeed as the days 
passed, the young attorney manifested 
such a penchant for Anne’s society that 


Don was moved to regret his hospitable 
impulse. 
Anne was enjoying every moment. 
“It’s worth the price,’ she assured 


herself. “T’ll do better work for this. 
It’s a wonder I ever sold the ‘chronicles 
of small beer’ I used to turn out!” 

As thoughts of her work began to 
intrude themselves with cumulative 
force and frequency, she canvassed the 
advisability of calling upon the editor 
who bought most of her literary 
product. 

Her courage came. She telephoned, 
was asked to call, and found her editor 
veal—rather a man than the Brain she 
had imagined. When he invited her 
out to dinner, Anne hastened to trans- 
mit the good news by telephone to 
Donald, who, she was sure, would re- 
joice with her. But the sullen tone of 
his reply was not indicative of any 
conspicuous degree of delight: 

“Very well. Don’t mind me. I sup- 
pose a hired escort hasn’t any right to 
consideration—” 

“Don, you absurd boy! It’s nice of 
you to pretend, but you know you’re 
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delighted to be off duty for once. Now 
aren’t you, honestly?” But with a curt 
“Good-by” he rang off. 

When she entered the Waldorf café 
that evening her glance fell almost in- 
stantly upon Donald at a distant table. 
Beside him was a gorgeous, hand- 
painted effect in violet cerise whose 
very glance and movement screamed 
chorus. 

For an instant Anne was distressed. 
Then—Don’s mental processes were 
not particularly subtle—she caught the 
idea. Don was retaliating! The sheer 
youthfulness of it amused her. 

“What a boy it is!” she mused, her 
eyes upon his handsome stormy profile. 
Then absorbed in Culbertson’s scintilla- 
tions, she quite forgot Don, until later 
when he passed with a glance in which 
reproach, pain and boyish jealousy gro- 
tesquely mingled. 

“Dear lad,” she thought, “he’s been 
so sweet to me that I must make this 
up to him, if he gives me the chance.” 

She had her chance. Early next day, 
Don called her on the wire. 

“Tf you’ve no other engagement,” he 
said stiffly, “may I call this evening ?” 

“Of course you may,” Anne laughed. 
“T’m dying to see you, Don. I’ve talked 
shop till I’ve brain-fag; now I’m ready 
to play.” Don said something she 
failed to catch and rang off. 

She was prepared for sulks and 
the requisite smoothing-down process. 
What she was not prepared for was his 
new and wholly different manner. He 
looked older, graver, more manly than 
she had before seen him; his expression 
somehow fluttered, almost frightened 
her. 

“Tve a real job at last, Anne,” he be- 
gan quietly. “The Chambliss people 
have taken me on as demonstrator—- 
seventy-five dollars per and commis- 
sions, with a raise in sight.” 

“Don, I’m delighted!” 

“Tt’s not much, of course,—I’ve often 
blown more in a night,—but at least it’s 
a starter. And it gives me the right to 
say—to tell you—to ask you to marry 
me.” 

Anne gasped. Then, for a moment, 
she sat quite silent. At her heart was 
a yearning ache for the might-have- 
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been. The wraith of her dead youth 
rose and mocked her. This boy before 
her, young, strong, clean and fine, em- 
bodied the girlhood ideal which for her 
had materialized too late. She had left 
behind her her youth, her illusions, her 
hopes. Ten years ago this might have 
meant Elysium. Now it was merely 
awkward, even grotesque. 

“T’m prouder of this than anything 
I’ve ever experienced,” she said simply, 
at length. “It flatters me that you 
should even fancy you care for me. 
But—you mustn’t, Don, dear! You 
wont when you know. Don, I—I’m 
thirty-five !” 

Had she told him she was Chief of 
the Camorra, he could not have looked 
more stunned. To twenty, thirty-five 
spells senility. But he got himself to- 
gether gallantly. 

“TI don’t believe it—you’re stringing 
me! If it’s true, I don’t care. You’re 
just what I want and need. No matter 
if you’re sixty, you suit me. Anne, 
wont you marry me?” , 

Anne shook her head. There was a 
wistful quality in her smile. 

“Sorry, dear, but it isn’t possible. 
I'll be a fossil when you’re in your 
prime. I’m wonderfully fond of you, 
Don, but I couldn’t marry you. But 
I'll be a mother to you, if you like.” 

“That’s nonsense, Anne. What does 
age matter, what does anything mat- 
ter—if—if we love each other? You 
do care just a little, don’t you, Anne?” 

“TI care far too much to spoil your 
life like that, Don. Somewhere there’s 
a fine, sweet, lovely. young girl waiting 
for you; you'll find her—soon, I hope. 
Then you'll remember me as your good 
friend and comrade. The other thing 
is impossible, unthinkable! What would 
your friends, your father, say?” 

“T don’t care a hang what anyone 
says—except Dad. Even he _ hasn’t 
much conversation coming, since he’s 
put me ‘on my own.’ But Dad’s a 
cracker-jack, Anne, and I’d like his 
approval. I’ve written—” 

“Don! You’ve written him about 
this?” 

“In a general way. Told him I’d 
found the ‘one woman’ and that the 
moment I landed a job I meant to ask 
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her to marry me. That was about all. 
I know it will—well, sort of surprise 
him, but Dad’s the finest ever, and if 
he thinks it’s for my happiness—” 

“But he wont. It isn’t; it couldn’t 
be, you know,” Anne cried incoherently. 
“He’d never let you marry a woman 
years older than yourself, even if that 
woman were unfair enough to take ad- 
vantage of a youthful fancy. And she 
isn’t. I don’t care for you, Don—like 
that. I’m fond of you; you’re the dear- 
est boy I know; but I couldn’t marry 
you, dear. And some day you'll thank 
me for it.” 

Though in his secret heart Don knew 
she was right, opposition, as usual, 
added to his determination. Recover- 
ing from the cold douche her revelation 
had given him, he was seeing now only 
her sweetness, beauty and charm. He 
presently succeeded in persuading him- 
self that his life would be wrecked if 
Anne went out of it. 

“T wont accept your answer as final,” 
he insisted. “I want you to take a 
week to think it over—longer if you 
like. Don’t bother about relative ages— 
just figure out whether you could ever 
come to care for me. If you can, that 
settles it. Think it over, Anne, dear.” 

And Anne promised with a little 
reminiscent ache at her heart. Fate 
had cheated her; her ideal had mate- 
rialized when it was everlastingly too 
late. Surely one of life’s little ironies! 


S Daniel J. Stoddart boarded the 

train for Denver, his panting secre- 
tary thrust a sheaf of just-arrived let- 
ters into his hand. 

“Thought you might like to read ’em 
en route, Mr. Stoddart,” he apologized. 
“They’re all personal.” 

Sorting them swiftly, eagerly, as he 
always did, for word of his errant 
son, Stoddard pounced upon an en- 
velope addressed in Don’s__ bold 
script. Five minutes later the 
day seemed to have suddenly darkened 
about him, and though his face re- 
tained the mask-like composure which 
had steadied him in many an important 
crisis, he, looked suddenly aged and 
drawn. 

He had realized that, of course. Don 














must ultimately “fall in love,” as the 
phrase goes, and he had deluded him- 
self into the belief that he would wel- 
come the day and the girl. 
it “came down tg cases,” as he put it, it 
hurt, hurt desperately. He knew that 
things could never again be as before; 
the old close comradeship which had 
been theirs always’ was a thing of the 
past. 

Don’s mother had died when he was 
little more than an infant, and the bond 
between the son and the father who 
had been all in all to him was a close 
one. Stoddart’s whole life ambition 
centered in his boy. All that he had 
missed in life he meant that Don should 
have. He was willing to work and 
scheme and struggle that Don might 
have the advantages he had lacked. 

Don’s expulsion from college had cut 
deep; though after the first shock of 
regret, Stoddart had seized upon it as 
a pretext for throwing the boy upon his 
own resources. He had gradually come 
to realize that his indulgence was mak- 
ing of his son an idler, a drifter, a 
spendthrift, and he felt that drastic 
measures were essential. But of this 
new complication he had not dreamed. 

He somehow got through his dinner 
in the great Denver caravansary; then 
having half an hour to kill before his 
conference with the trio of mining mag- 
nates he had come to meet, in sheer 
desperation he strolled over to the daz- 
zling “playhouse” which beaconed just 
across the street. He had never been 
a devotee of the movies, which, in fact, 
bored him to extinction. 

And now, divided between his own 
personal problem and the business deal 
he hoped to engineer, his attention wan- 
dered. But suddenly he started, as at 
an electric shock, and sat tensely star- 
ing at the screen. Telepathically the 
form and features of the son of whom 
he was at that moment thinking flashed 
before him. 

It was Don without a doubt. Certain 
little gestures and mannerisms dearly 
familiar to the father disposed of an 
alibi. Don appeared as Dolly’s devotee 
in a mawkish affair billed as “Dolly’s 
Stratagem”—and he did it so fatally 
well that his father instantly identified 
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the heroine of the film with the ‘one 
woman” of Don’s letter. (The boy had 
dealt in rhapsodies in lieu of facts, 
neglecting to mention in his enthusiasm 
the name, age and social status of his 
intended. ) o 

A life-long habit of self-control en- 
abled Stoddart to get through with his 
conference with the magnates. But the 
instant it was ended, he vanished to 
wire his manager: 


Off for New York to-night. 
things down. Letter follows. 


Hold 


And half an hour later he was speed- 
ing eastward as fast as the ’Frisco 
Flyer could carry him. Just what he 
intended to do he had no clear idea. 
(To him, stalwart Donald still seemed 
at times the little golden-haired, 
motherless lad who, night after night, 
had sobbed himself to sleep in his 
father’s arms.) But of one thing Stod- 
dart, Senior, was sure: Don should not 
be sacrificed to make a Broadway holi- 
day for some shrewd stage siren, if it 
took the last dollar of his hard-won 
wealth to buy her off. 


NNE, sipping her créme Yvette, 
with, her back to the entrance, saw 
Donald suddenly start and pale. Then 
a great light leapt into his expressive 
eyes, and the next instant he was on 


‘his feet crushing in his the hand of a 


tall man in evening dress who was an 
earlier edition of himself. 

The likeness, Anne thought, was pos- 
itively startling. Daniel Stoddart was 
a shade taller than his stalwart son and 
a trifle heavier of build; his hair was 
dark and slightly dashed with gray, 
where Don’s was crisply blond; years 
of struggle and self-conquest had left 
their marks on Stoddart’s still boyish 
countenance, but he had Don’s merry 
blue eyes, his flashing smile, his air of 
bon camaraderie ; and Anne decided in- 
stantly that she liked him—though this 
fact did not for a moment blind her to 
the purport of his mission. 

“Worried about his son,” she told 
herself. “Naturally. Of course, he 
fancies me a designing female trying 
to inveigle his heir. Wish I could re- 
assure him, but I don’t know how.” 
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Stoddart, meanwhile, had been cov- 
ertly studying her, with a sense of 
agreeable surprise. He had vaguely 


visioned a general effect of too-blonde , 


hair, hand-tinted complexion and con- 
spicuous attire.. But Anne failed to 
conform, in either appearance or man- 
ner, to his preconceived idea. She was 
prepared for his scrutiny, but more or 
less mystified by his allusions to stage 
life and her career. 

“Tf you’d call it a career,” she coun- 
tered at last. “I don’t—though it’s one 
way to dignify a struggle to worry a 
living out of the magazines—” 

Stoddart stared. 

“The magazines? 
and interviews and 
thing ?” 

“No. Short stories, serials and” 
(whisper) ‘occasional poems.” 

“Then you’re not—?” 

“The ‘Queen of the Movies?” 
chortled Don, on whom light was be- 
ginning to break. “Not on your life! 
See here, Dad, have you by any chance 
seen a film version of a masterpiece en- 
titled ‘Dolly’s Stratagem?’ ” 

“My misfortune!” Stoddart con- 
fessed. “Dropped in one evening in 
Denver to kill time and saw, the hope 
of my declining years disporting him- 
self on the screen—” 

“Jove, Dad! Talk about the freaks 
of chance! I knew you sidestepped 
the movies, ar I’d never have gone into 
it. The joke’s on you, Anne. I be- 
lieve Dad’s been confounding you with 
the charming Miss Varney!” 

Stoddart drew a long breath of relief. 
He had expected to find in Don’s 
fiancée a rococo creature whose 
wounded affections might be soothed 
by “the jingle of the guinea.” Instead 
here was a dainty, flower-like little 
sprite, who, his knowledge of human 
nature told him, was entirely worthy— 
even of Don. 

“She’s all right!” he mentally ap- 
proved, “and if Don wants to marry 
her to-morrow, I’ll see him through.” 

“Well, Don,” he began, when, having 
left Anne at her door, they were alone 
in the taxi, “I suppose this Miss 
Winant’s the girl you’re going to 
marry ?” 


You mean poses 
that sort of 
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“I’m not so sure.” Don smiled rather 
ruefully. ‘You see, Dad, she objects.” 

“Just why—if you don’t mind ?” 

“I don’t, personally. But—well— 
it’s her secret—” 

“Then keep it, Don. Whatever it is, 
I’m sure it’s nothing discreditable to 
her. I’m sure we can straighten things 
out—the going’s always a bit rough in 
love-affairs, I’m told. I’ll stick around 
for a while on the chance of being of 
use. Meantime, Don, you’re to be my 
guest at the Waldorf.” 


STODDART did not go that week, 

nor the next, nor the week after. 
He spent an appalling sum in telegrams 
of instruction to his manager, disport- 
ing himself, meanwhile, with all the 
ardor of a boy in the gay whirl in which 
Don and Anne were existing. 

“T don’t want to butt in, son,” he 
had apologized at first, “but I think it’s 
up to me to see something of my daugh- 
ter-in-law elect—” 

“Right-o,” said Don, 
charmed to have you!” 

The three became inseparable. 
and his father had always been com- 
rades, rather than sire and son. They 
vied with each other in showering at- 
tentions on Anne, who accepted them 
quite simply. If Don, whose infatu- 
ations were seldom long-lived, felt any 
jealous pangs, he concealed them ad- 
mirably. He was, indeed, disposed to 
take the friendship at its face value— 
until a trifling incident proved illumi- 
native. 

Stoddart rose from a table at Mar- 
tigny’s one evening and asked Anne to 
dance! Don was incredulous at first; 
but when he saw his father, not un- 
gracefully, swing the girl into the mazes 
of the fox-trot, he sat up and gasped 
—then grinned appreciatively. His 
father had been having dancing lessons! 
And Anne was the inspiration. 

“Gee!” he commented inwardly, 
“that does settle it! When a man’s 
willing to chance making a spectacle of 
himself for a woman, she’s got him 
good and plenty. Looks as if there'd 
been a reversal of form—Dad’s the 
favorite and I’m a rank outsider!” 

Late that night, as he and his father 


“and we’re 


Don 











smoked a final cigar together before 
turning in, Stoddart, Senior, spoke with 
elaborate carelessness : 

“Don, I’m going West in a day or 
two. If you're still strong for this 
marriage stuff, I’ll fit you up an apart- 
ment—a house, if you prefer—and start 
you an account at my banker’s. Have 
you mentioned it to Miss Winant 
lately ?” 

Don shook his head. He felt keenly 
his deficiencies as a diplomatist. 

“No,” he said slowly. “Fact is, Dad, 
I feel pretty sure I haven’t the ghost 
of a show. Not much use to go up 
against a turn-down, is there?” 

“Don’t be a quitter, boy. Buck up! 
You ought to be able to overrule that 
objection—” 

“’Fraid not, Dad. I’d as well tell 
you; she will if I don’t. It was her 
age. Dad—she’s thirty-five!” 

“On my soul, she doesn’t look it. I’d 
have said twenty-two at the outside. 
But this does make a difference, Don> 
I’m not sure—” 

“Neither am I, sir,’ Don admitted. 
“T hadn’t guessed it when I proposed. 
It was rather a facer when she men- 
tioned it. But she’s the finest ever and 
I’d marry her if she were eighty in the 
shade—if she’d let me.” 

“Did she—er—speak as though she 
might ?” 

“Frankly, she didn’t. She called her- 
self a century plant and offered to be 
a mother to me.” 

For some unaccountable reason, 
Stoddart felt himself flushing. Women 
were an unconsidered quantity in his 
philosophy. He had adored Don’s 
mother; his work and his ambition for 
his son had served to fill the void her 
passing had left. He had never re- 
motely considered the quest for a later 
Arcady: yet somehow Don’s words had 
evoked an oddly pleasurable thrill. 

“Nevertheless, Don, you can’t back 
up without placing Miss Winant in an 
awkward position.” 

“Oh, I don’t at all mind getting my 
head bumped in the interest of chiv- 
alry. But—” A happy inspiration sug- 
gested itself. “I say, Dad, why shouldn’t 
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you see Miss Winant, tactfully .ead up 
to the subject and get a line on her 
views for me?” 

“I’m not sure—”’ Stoddart hes- 
itated. 

“That’s not like you, Dad. You can’t 
fix it for me; I’m not the sort to back 
up on a proposition, and you can go as 
far as you like.” 


[7 was very late the next evening be- 
fore Don’s ambassador returned. He 
came in looking flushed and a trifle 
flurried. Don waited for him to speak 
—which he did very fluently and on a 
variety of abstruse themes, ranging 
from the strategic maneuvers of the 
contending European factions to the 
local subway service, of which, since 
he always used a taxi, he was scarcely 
qualified to speak. 

“End my suspense, Dad,” Don finally 
interrupted. ‘“What’s the good news 
from Ghent?” Stoddart flushed and 
fidgeted. 

“Why — er — you see, Don, it 
seems—” He paused. Don wickedly let 
him flounder. 

“Well?” he prompted pleasantly. 

“Why it seems that—er—Don, boy, 
your heart isn’t set on this marriage, 
is it?” 

“Well, it was—but it isn’t,” was the 
illuminative reply. “I thought it was 
the real thing this time, Dad, but it 
seems to have been a false alarm. As 
I said last night, while willing to stand 
hitched, I’m resigned to the discard—” 

“Quite sure, Don?” 

“Dead sure, Dad! Did you sound 
Anne for me? Was she still of the 
same mind ?” 

Stoddart grinned a trifle sheepishly. 

“Apparently,” he hesitated, “—that is 
to say, she’s still willing to—er—be a 
mother to you!” 

He laid a hand on his tall son’s shoul- 
der, scrutinizing the frank countenance 
for any trace of hurt or resentment 
that might linger there; but the boy’s 
clear eyes only reflected the happiness 
in his own. Then both smiled, a trifle 


mistily, as, instinctively, their hands 
met. 
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A VISIT TO HER HUNDRED-THOU- 
SAND-DOLLAR CHINESE REST-ROOM 


By Ada Patterson 








HROUGH the yellow silk cur- 
T tains, made from the _ be- 

trothal kimono of a royal 
princess, the sunlight shone upon Lil- 
lian Russell. Over the silk, golden 
butterflies, so delicately embroidered 
as to seem to have poised there for a 
moment on their flight through the win- 
dow, were traced. 

Above these gossamer-like sash- 
bands hung rose-colored curtains of 
heavy satin, embroidered in elephants 
in the full regalia of a féte of the 
Celestial Empire. The big beasts were 
splendid in their cloth-of-gold trappings 
and their begemmed houdahs. The soft 
yellow and brilliant rose lights played 
hide-and-seek across the face of beauty, 
and found it fleckless’ 

The curtains are the index to the 
most distinctive and characteristic room 
in New York. Miss Russell calls it her 
rest-room. 

“T come here when I want to be 
alone,” she told me, with the arch little 
smile that is one of her multitude of 
attractions. “And I often want to be 
alone. Everybody needs at least an 
hour of the day to relax and let go of 
material things, to untie the knots that 
the hard day is apt to tie in one’s 
nerves.” 

Recently the furnishings of this room 
of rest were insured for one hundred 
thousand dollars. Miss Russell dis- 
missed that sordid fact as quickly as 
possible. 

“Everything in it is so old,” she said, 
pursuing the subject of its soothing 
effects. “I come in and sit in that high, 

















straight-backed chair beside my writ- 
ing-table, and look about. Everything 
has lived so much longer than any of 
us. That four-hundred-year-old sang 
de beuf bottle seems to say, “That thing 
that is troubling you has troubled many 
others. They have long ago forgotten 
it and so will you forget it.’ It has 
passed. Everything passes.” 

Lillian Russell’s Chinese room, in 
her sumptuous apartment near Central 
Park, is an isle of silence in the ocean 
of New York’s myriad sounds. It is 
nominally her study and library, but it 
is more. It is the Place of the Great 
Perspective. It is the spot where you 
can look down the long road of the 
generations to the vanishing point of 
forgotten centuries. It says to the 
tumults within us, “Peace, be still.” 

The furnishings of this room, its 
famous mistress has been collecting for — 
twenty-five years. 

“IT was visiting The .Hague,” she 
said, “and we went to the Palace in the 
Woods. In the Queen’s bed-chamber I 
noticed a quaint chandelier. ‘What is 
that?’ I asked. 

“<‘That is a gift of the Emperor of 
China to the King of Holland,’ the 
guide answered. 

“It was a tea set of royal yellow 
porcelain, and the King had had it made 
into shades for a chandelier. That in- 
stant I was bitten with the mania for 
collecting Chinese objects of art. The 
imprint of the tooth remains, as you 
see. I am to-day as enthusiastic a col- 
lector as the day I made my first pur- 
chase. Which was a mistake! I went 
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Lillian Russell in her drawing-room. 


from The Hague to Monte Carlo. There I saw in a 

shop window a beautiful blue box. I asked the price. 

It was staggering to me, but the dealer accepted what I 

could afford to pay. I took it to London and asked an 

Keil expert for an appraisement. He said it was a 

Chinese good piece of English china. I threw it out the 

dragon-and- window. 

“But that didn’t deter me from making another 

ee saci; purchase. That article was a duly authenti- 

* cated Chinese vase. There have been no mis- 

takes since, for I have bought according to accepted stand- 
ards, not according to professions of dealers.” 


“THIS isn’t a room; it is a museum,” I said, looking 
from the rug with its Buddhist symbols, to the teak- 
Photograpns WOOd bookshelves, thence at the pagoda-shaped 


by Byron cabinet and the chandelier, shaded by camplHor 
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wood carved in the semblance of lotus 
blossoms. 

“You haven’t had time to sense the 
peace of it,’ insisted its beautiful 
owner. “Fix your eyes on Buddha.” 

I stared at the brazen god with the 
sphinx-like face and the crossed 
hands. 

“He is as relaxed as a cat,” I com- 
mented. 

“They all are,” rejoined Miss Russell. 
“The Chinese are masters of the arts 
of poise and relaxation.” 

“What is the most precious thing in 
the room?” I asked. 

Miss Russell went to the bookcases 
as directly as an object to an overpower- 
ing magnet. Her white hand lifted a 
small object with reverent tenderness. 
She placed it on the high Chinese desk 
and permitted me to admire. 

“It looks as though it were stained 
with blood,’ I whispered. 

“So it is supposed to be,” she re- 
turned. “See where :the blood has 
spread over the surface and thinned, 
there near the neck of the bottle? And 
here at the foot—antiquarians call 
everything on which an object rests, a 
foot—see how the blood has clotted.” 

“Tsn’t it a little cracked?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Those light lines you see are called 
‘crackle.’ That is burnt into the ware.” 
There was a faint reproach in my 
hostess’ tone. 

The red bottle, I learned from Sister 
Nannie,—her companion, a woman of 
stately figure and delicate features who, 
Miss Russell declares, was the real 
beauty of the family—is worth its 
weight in diamonds. Fourteen inches 
tall, with a capacity of half a pint, its 
perfection of texture and color places 
its value at eighteen thousand dollars. 

Miss Russell, disinclined to quote 
prices in her room of rest, willingly told 
me of its history. 

“Tt is of the period of Khang-Hi,” she 
said. “That was the dynasty that 
reigned from 1651 to 1721.” 

A neighbor of the botte sang de 
beuf is a taller and plumper bottle. 
Twenty-one inches tall, of pronounced 
embonpoint, it bears those marks of 
genuineness—the blue foot and neck. 
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“This is the mille fleur,’ she said, 
“the bottle of a thousand flowers. It 
is of the Kuen Lung period.” 

It cost five thousand dollars. I drew 
the information from Sister Nannie. 

If ever Lillian Russell elects to for- 
sake one of her professions of singer, 
actress or writer, or if she deserts the 
manufacture of cosmetics, I will give 
her strong testimonial as a guide for 
an antique shop. For under her gentle 
guidance, my education in Chinese 
antiques made amazing progress. 

I learned that the faintly colored, 
exquisite paintings on silk that hung 
above her desk were relics of another 
age and that their long-dead painters 
were moralists who pointed great 
truths. For example, there, crouched 
together in slumber on the sand, were 
a dignitary of China and a lion. The 
lesson of the ancient painting is that 
the man and the lion are of equal might, 
while they are asleep. The other was 
content with fewer ages of man than 
was Shakespeare. The Chinese phi- 
losopher-painter gave him four. In- 
fancy, youth and the age of great ac- 
complishment, of deeds admired and 
rewarded by the world, are shown. The 
last is an open grave, about it personal 
possessions that will be burned, so that 
the transported one will be supplied 
with comforts and elegances in that 
far sphere to which he goes. 

Beside the window, above the books, 
close to Miss Russell’s desk, are power- 
ful, menacing creatures with open jaws 
and threatening eyes. They are porce- 
lain dogs that have lived since their 
creator manufactured them in 1546. 
They are the Fudo dogs of Meguro. 
They were carved in Hoko Saka. They 
are endowed in Chinese lore with wis- 
dom and power, for theirs is the prov- 
ince to keep away earthquakes. 

There is a good reason why a cold- 
eyed appraiser reported to the chief of 
his insurance company that it was a 
safe risk to insure the contents of this 
unique room at a tenth of a million 
doltars. 

There are several good reasons, as 
many as five hundred, in truth, because 
the number of objects in it, and over- 
flowing to the drawing-room and hall, 
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is such. In other phrase, each year of niece or remote cousin of a prince. 
the twenty-five that Miss Russell has Her blood was as blue as the betrothal 
been collecting her relics of the inscru- kimono was yellow, for it came in a 
table land of the East, she has added _ straight stream from the fountain- 
twenty objects to her store. source of the head of the 

But a chief reason is dynasty. The round- 
the predominance of bodied, long-necked 
yellow in the col- bottle is of royal 
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Photograph by White, N 

yellow with white 
lection. For yellow is hawthorne decorations. 
the royal color, and every — It stood once in the bed- 
object of that color was A recent photograph of Lillian chamber of an empress 
once in the palace of an ussell. of China. 

emperor, or belonged to a prince or 

princess of the royal family. That ‘*THERE is one mistake among many 
alluring yellow curtain whereon golden that collectors make,” said Miss 
butterflies swarm, for instance, was Russell. “They buy a hawthorne yase 
worn by no mere daughter-in-law or believing that it was made for a ginger 
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jar, and so tell the 
person to whom they 
make the gift.” 

She lifted a bowl 
a little larger than the 
average sugar bowl. 
Against a blue back- 
ground that looked like 
the breaking ice in a 
spring freshet, were 
strewn white haw- 
thorne blossoms, With- 
in it were the objects 
which this aged, bowl- 
like jar was designed 
to contain—nuts and 
candies. 

“The hawthorne jar 
has one purpose,” an- 
nounced the expert 
and guide. “It was 
made to hold Easter 
gifts.” 

This mere outer shell 
for a gift, for the 
Easter season of the 
Chinese creed, is three 
hundred and fifty years 
old, and its cost was 
two thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In the window that 
looks upon the park, 
stands a huge incense- 
burner of brass. 
Coiled about “it is the 
unsightly creature in 
which the Celestials 
delight, a dragon. 


Perfect pieces of 
Khang-Hi 


garniture 





Miss Russell displaying her sang 


“You see so many drag- 
ons among Chinese wares 
because the dragon repre- 
sents what they most covet 

and admire,” explained the 

gentle guide. “It is the 

symbol of power.  Butter- 

flies are fewer and are less ad- 

mired. They are the Cupids of 
China.” 
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hat as a symbol of 
prosperity. 

. Guarded by the pa- 
goda cabinet, stands a 
black hawthorne wine- 
ewer. Close to Miss 
Russell’s desk is a 
rounded vase of velvet- 
like surface in the soft 
shadings of a tiger 
skin. A copy of the 
Pekin Gazette, the old- 
est newspaper in the 
world, is _ protected 
from careless handling 

‘ by the locked glass 
doors of the pagoda 
cabinet. Upon the 
wall shines, jewel-like, 

a ruby plate. Touch it 
not, for with the an- 
tiquarian trifle you 
would break a_ thou- 
sand-dollar bill that 
went for its payment. 

The green silk scarf 

on the 
desk is 
richly 

m embroi- 





de beuf bottle which cost eighteen thousand dollars. 





Finals ane e 


Beside the great incense burner stands a 
temple bell of sweet, faint tone, yet of so haunt- 
ing a voice that one strikes it often, for it seems 
the echo of what has been rich and deep. 

— on silk, too, is an invaluable picture 
of a white heron, worshiped be- 

cause of its beautiful feathers; deel Cars. 
but in more reverent spirit than _ inches tall, pur- 
here—without the vanity of the chased for eight 
woman who wears one atop her thousand dollars. 
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dered in the colors that, representing the 
procession of life, take a sprig of roy- 
alty from his cradle, through college, 
and on horseback in the full flood of 
his achievement. The ink-well is of 
Chinese porcelain. The waste-basket 
beneath it is of Chinese figures em- 
bossed in gold upon a red background. 
A brush-bottle that holds the mucilage 
supply is of peachblow porcelain. 

The eye, in its wanderings, is inter- 
rupted by recurring Buddhist emblems. 
The peach represents longevity, the bat 
happiness. A chain symbolizes endless 
happiness. 

Nor have I told you of the wall-paper 
showing colored pagodas in gardens, 
and mysterious-eyed women and chil- 
dren, against a background of black. 
Nor of the ceiling, which, of the regal 
yellow, gives the impression of over- 
hanging sunlight, in. a chamber that 
might, because of the black background 
of wall-paper and the teakwood book- 
shelves, made of ancient chairs sacri- 
ficed for utility, seem somber. 

Nor of the vase eleven inches high 
that cost three thousand dollars because 
it is so perfect a specimen of the best 
products of the Khang-Hi period. 

Nor of the jar on whose surface is 
depicted the story of the childhood of 
Confucius—how a child was drowning 
in a huge bowl when the wise lad, Con- 
fucius, shattered the bowl by a blow 
and saved the child’s life. This legend 
in porcelain was sent by the Secretary 
of the first ‘United States Minister to 
China to his mother. Of the period of 
Khang-Hi and the species of Famille 
Rose, it is a classic for which Miss Rus- 
sell paid eight thousand dollars. 


HERE is a treasured vase of 
mustard yellow, displaying the 
black five-clawed dragon over green. 
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The monster is trying to catch a carp. 
Should he fail, according to Chinese 
folklore, he would himself become a 
carp. Thus might made right half a 
thousand years ago in China. 

A small family of ivory figures that 
came into being in the Ming period, 
are bestowed in a good light from the 
yellow-draped window. 

A birdcage, two hundred and fifty 
years old, of ivory.and lacquer, within 
which carved birds are perched upon 
real branches, hangs in the sunshine 
stream from the window. There are 
mirrors in jade setting for these an- 
cient birds. This thousand-dollar toy 
of an American beauty was once the 
plaything of a royal Chinese princess. 

The lamp that lights the collector’s 
desk is a royal yellow vase that has, 
in the succession of dynasties, made 
two crossings of the Pacific Ocean. 

“They shine,” I said of the aggregate 
of her treasures. “How do you keep 
anything so old, looking so new ?” 

“IT turn up my skirt and tie a veil 
around my hair and dust them myself,” 
she said. “I never allow anyone else, 
except my sister, to touch them. Once 
a month we bring in big bowls of warm 
water in which washing soda has been 
dissolved, and scrub them.” 

“What is the most inspiring object 
in this temple of inspiration?” I 
asked. 

Miss Russell looked at a female 
figure in ivory, with inscrutable eyes, 
calm face and enormously elongated 
ears. 

“Kuen Yi, the queen of heaven,” she 
said. “She has long ears because she is 
a generous listener ‘to others’ woes.’ 
That is a good life-motto. Be a gen- 
erous listener to others’ sorrows.” 

One it is that, many can testify, has 
been Lillian Russell’s life-motto. 


WHERE THE DEAD-HEADS GO 


T the same time that the New York managers agreed to stop the cut-rating 
of tickets, they decided to cut off their dead-head lists. This means the end 


of “papering the house” in Manhattan. 


measurably. 


Balcony and gallery receipts have risen 











What's Going On 


UNUSUAL PICTURES 
OF STAGE AND 
SCREEN PEOPLE 
ABOUT WHOM THE 
PUBLIC IS TALKING 


Photograph by Bangs, New York 

Bernard Granville has stepped from 

musical-comedy stardom to dramatic 
stardom—in ‘‘He Comes Up Smil- 
ing,” in Chicago for the winter. 


% 


Photograph bv Victor Georg, Chicago 
Grace George “This is the life,” 4 
(Mrs. William A. Blanche Ring writes a. 
Brady) returns to from her Los Angeles “NaS en ee , 
the stage as artistic summer home, “Villa Bian- ~ aa ogy ’ 
director and star at ca.” She played in -Morosco he i) 
The Playhouse, stock and in “ Nobody Home” all 
New York, produc- summer, and goes East to open in a 
ing and managing new play. 
all of her plays. Photograph bv Stagg Service, I.os Angeles Margaret Anglin as Medea in her epoch-making 


production of the early classics at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley, California. 
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Francine Larrimore got her 
big chance on Broadway in 
the farce “Some Baby,” 
and she made good all 
promises. Broadway is call- 
ing her one of the most 
attractive actresses on the 
American stage. 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 











It is said of Raymond Hitchcock, who has just 
closed a remarkably successful tour in ““ The Beauty 
Shop,” after a long run in New York, that he 
doesn’t need a play—that the public will go to see 
him anyway. However, George M. Cohan, the 
energetic, is just completing a new musical play for 
him, as well as another for Chauncey Olcott. 


Photograph copyrighted by Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis 





Peggy Wood (at 
left) has made 
a personal tri- 
umph in “Young 
merica.”” 


Photograph by 
White, New York 





Jeanne Eagles (at 

right) bids fair to 

become a star in a 

new musical play 
this year. 


Photograph by Moffett 
Studio, Chicago 





Photogtaph by White, New York 
Radium dance in the Ziegfeld 
“Follies of 1915.” 


Irene Franklin (holding 
toy horse), who, with her 
husband, Burton Green, 
deserted vaudeville for the 
musical production “Hands 
Up!” made an instant im- 
pression on Broadway. “I 
sing through my nose and 
make money,” she says. “If 
I had a voice, I would 
probably be studying grand 
opera and be broke. I have 
two notes and fake seven. 
No, I am not ninety-two 
—I am just thirty-one.” 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill Studio, 
New York 


The latest photograph of 
Lillian Russell, who, retired 
from the stage, is giving 
most of her attention to 
charity, particularly with 
reference to needy 
stage-folk: 


Photograph by White, New York 











Photograph 
copyrighted by 
Degaston 


Lottie Pickford, just one 
year younger than 

er famous sister 

Mary, has es- 
tablished her- 

calf as 0 film 
star,in““The 

Diamond 

ee the 


' 


Above, from left to right : 

Thomas A. Ince, Mack Sennett and D 

Griffith, the latter three the directors in Pf 

of, and heavy stockholders i in, the new Triangle 
Film Conporation, 


Charlie em n, 


Jane Cow!l (at 
right), starin“(Com- 
mon Clay,”’says her. 
next play is to be a 
comedy—“‘for it is 
so much easier and 
more satisfactory to 
laugh than to cry.” 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


Kitty Doner (at left) 
as in “Dancing 
Around,” made a rep- 
utation for herself as 
an eccentric dancing 
comedienne. 


Photograph by Moffett 
Studio, Chicago 


Valeska Suratt (below) is promising a 
new and more sensational vaudeville 


sketch—and that will be going some. 


Photograph by James & Bushnell, Seattle 





Dougles Fairbanks, the dynamic comedian. 
star successively last season in “‘He Comes 
Up Smiling” and “The Show Shop,” has at 
last harkened to the call of the movies. 


Photograph copyrighted by Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis 





Christine Norman has the 
réle of Hertha, playing 
opposite Emmett Corrigan 
as Willybald Engel, in 
the New York production 
of Louis K. Anspacher’s 
comedy-drama, “Our 
Children.” Miss Norman 
was leading woman for 
Henry Kolker in the Chi- 


cago production last season. 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 





Playwrights of 1915-16 have 
invaded the animal king- 
dom right and left. There’s 
hardly a play on Broadway 
without its dog or cat or 
chicken or lion or horse. 
At the left is the dog in 
“The Boomerang.” On 
the right ‘is the chicken in 


“Young America.” 





At the left are Percy Helton, 
as Art, and Jasper, his dog, 
in “Young America.” Jasper 
has one of the principal parts. 


Photographs 
by White, = 
New York 


A stage kiss (on the 
right) that has be- 
come famous— 
Charles Ruggles 
and Marie Carroll 
in“Rolling Stones” 


A recently made snapshot 
of George M. Cohan and 4 
rs. Cohan. Mr. i 

Cohan has just pro- 

duced, in New York, 

“Hit-the-Trail Holli- 

day,” a play from his 

own pen, starring Fred 
Niblo, his brother- 


in - law. 

















Madge 
Kennedy 


in 
“Twin Beds.” 


Madge 
Kennedy, 
Native 
Daughter 









a ed ATIVE sons we've had,— 
N prize-fighters, actors, writers 
lj} and the -rest,—but native 


daughters are rather a rarity. That is 
perhaps one reason why the Great 
White Way has been somewhat startled 
by Madge Kennedy’s oft-repeated ex- 
pressions of loyalty to her native 
heath. 

When Miss Kennedy first entered 
prominence through her performance 
in “Twin Beds,” everyone said she’d 
quit talking about California as soon 
as she was well established in New 
York. That was a year ago, and still 
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Miss Kennedy, now established on 
Broadway, begins on the sunshine and 
the flowers and the hard-working cli- 
mate whenever she can edge a word in. 
“When I am a success and can af- 
she said, “I shall build a 
bungalow in California and spend at 
least six months out of every year 
there. Part of the year I'll stay in 
New York and play. And if I ever 
marry and have any children, I'll bring 
them up in California. No child could 
grow up really bad under such skies, 
with such a sun and amid such natural 
splendor.” : 
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Louisville Kid 
Races a Cripple 


OLD ZACK HAS ONE 
MORE TRICK IN HIS BAG 


By John 


Author of ‘‘The Dam of Dundee Don,”’ 


RE you sure you got every- 
] thing out of him to-day that 
| he had, Hurley?” One-eye 
Carver rested his fat arms on the table; 
his lone orb seemed to bore into the 
very being of the lean-faced young 
man he had addressed. 

Carver was a bookmaker of ques- 
tionable repute, and he hated the 
Louisville Kid, about whose horse he 
was questioning the jockey. 

“You can bet I did, Boss. I leveled 
on him to the last ounce. I had a 
ticket in my boot calling for two hun- 
dred and fifty hard boys, and I know 
Louisville was down good and heavy, 
for himself.” Cad Hurley, veteran 
race-rider, spoke with an earnestness 
that left no question of his truthful- 
ness. 

Being crooked himself, One-eye Car- 
ver was ever suspicious of all others 
with whom he came into contact in 
his business of bookmaker, backer of 
small stables and (sometimes reported ) 
fixer of races. Not one of his 
acquaintances seemed to know what 
had made that one eye sightless. One 
of his many enemies on the Turf sug- 
gested that it most probably had been 
poked out while Carver was peeking 
through a crack in an effort to find out 
something that he was not supposed 
to know. 

“There’s something the matter with 
old Mint Toddy,” Jockey Hurley went 
on.to explain. He had ridden the 
Louisville Kid’s lone racer ‘the day 
before and had expected to win 
against a field of poor selling-platers. 





Day 


‘'The Louisville Kid Butts In,’’ et 


“I’ve been around the stable a time or 

two, and noticed that when Louisville’s 
nigger brought old Toddy out of his 
stall in the early morning, the old horse 
had a limp. He seems to warm out of 
it, but it looks like he might have a 
touch of rheumatism. I know he’s 
good in the sloppy going, and I’ve 
known him to work in faster time than 


- we made in yesterday’s race. Yes, it 


must be he’s got a touch of rheuma- 
tism.” 

“Well,” the Sinslesseabicar muttered out 
of one corner of his mouth, “the horse 
is entered again to-morrow, and he’s 
in with a worse bunch than he met 
yesterday. Has Louisville spoken to 
you about riding him?” Carver looked 
over his shoulder and about the res- 
taurant to see if they were noticed. 

“He didn’t say anything to-day, but 
it was understood after yesterday’s 
race that I was to have a chance to 
get even. Louisville knew I was riding 
for the money. What makes you ask? 
Thinking of getting a bet down for 
yourself ?” 

“No; I’m not thinking anything 
about betting on the skate, but I’ll give 
you a chance to get that two-fifty you 
didn’t connect with yesterday.” Car- 
ver had done business with this and 
other jockeys before. He did not hesi- 
tate on a proposition. 

“What’s your idea?” Hurley wanted 
to know. 

“Just let him lose—that’s all. Re- 
member, you cash a ticket with me for 
two hundred and fifty iron men if Mint 
Toddy doesn’t cop that third race to- 
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LOUISVILLE KID RACES A CRIPPLE 


morrow. He’ll be favorite in this race, 
even if he did run a bum race yester- 
day. I laid Big Casey, Louisville’s 
side-partner, a thousand dollars against 
five hundred while we were on the 
way across the bay from the races 
to-night. I know I was a fool to do it, 
but Casey got my goat. Louisville put 
one over on me, and I purpose to get 
even. He.was there in the crowd when 
Casey made the bet, and I reckon it 
was Louisville’s money that I laid 
against. I’ve just got through doping 
out the entries, and it looks like Mint 
Toddy would be three to two instead 
of two to one when the betting starts. 
If there happens to be one or two 
scratches, he may go to the post at 
even money. Now, you know why I 
want him taken care of. You get a 
split of the five hundred that Casey 
bet me. Are you on?” 


HEN One-eye Carver and Jockey 

Cad Hurley parted company 
there under the bright lights of the 
Tavern, there was a perfect under- 
standing between them as to what was 
to happen to Louisville Kid’s bread- 
winner on the morrow. When the 
jockey had gone, Carver approached 
another table in a quiet corner of the 
restaurant and joined a rat-faced man 
who was dining in solitude. 

French Louie lifted his beady eyes 
at the approach of the bookmaker 
whose tool he was. Puffing rings of 
smoke from a gold-tipped cigarette, 
between sips of black coffee, he waited. 

“What do you know about that 
horse of Louisville’s?” Carver finally 
demanded. 

“Something wrong with his pins, [ 
reckon.” Louie was conceded to be 
something of a judge of horses, even 
though both Carver and himself had 
suffered through over-confidence in 
that supposed knowledge. It had been 
of more or less recent date that Carver 
had commissioned Louie to purchase 
what both believed to be a famous 
brood-mare which had been lost and 
for whose recovery a big reward had 
been offered by a noted Kentucky 
breeder.. Yes; it was of such recent 
date that the wound had not healed, 
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and Carver suffered every time he 
thought of the Louisville Kid. 

It had been the Louisville who had 
located the real mare. Lacking funds 
to gain possession of the old thorough- 
bred, the young horseman had offered 
Carver a share of the reward in return 
for a loan. In an attempt to double- 
cross Louisville, Carver had been out- 
witted by the young Kentuckian and, 
through French Louie, had paid good 
money for a worthless ringer. Now 
he was after revenge. 

Carver had blamed Louie, the tout 
who served him, for the blunder, and 
their relations had been severed for a 
time. Now, however, they had met 
again on the Pacific Coast for the win- 
ter season, and Carver, having use for 
one of Louie’s stripe, had called off the 
old grudge, and once more the pair 
were working together in more or less 
harmony. 

“Hurley thinks it’s rheumatism that 
ails the old plug. I know they were 
trying yesterday, and they’ll be trying 
again to-morrow,” Carver explained. 
“It looks to me like maybe the Kid 
aint as smart as he thinks he is. But 
his horse will go to the post a favorite 
in.the books unless there actually is 
something the matter with him and it 
gets out among the sharpshooters in 
the ring. What chance do you think 
he’s got?” 

“Looks like he had about as much 
chance as Bill Bryan would have at a 
bartenders’ picnic, since you’ve just got 
through feeding Cad Hurley.” Louie 
showed his yellow teeth in a leer, but 
turned his beady eyes toward his coffee 
cup to avoid Carver’s glare. “Reckon 
you've got it all cooked up to suit 
yourself.” 

“Well, there’s just a chance that 
Louisville might get wise and put up 
some other jock. I’d hate to see him 
put it over. I’ve laid Big Casey a 
thousand against five hundred, and 
that’s overlaying the price two or three 
points.” 

“I don’t think he’s got a chance.” 
Louie offered words of comfort reas- 
suringly. “I’ve been keeping a close 
watch on him, along with a lot of 
other horses. The Toddy horse is 
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‘usually limping a bit every morning un- 
til he goes on the track and warms out 
of his soreness. Even after he gets a 
work-out, I’ve seen him stiffen up a bit 
after being taken back to the barn and 
cooled out. That’s what makes it 
look like the rheumatic stuff. The Kid 
is stuck on the horse, and you know 
he’ll bet on anything he likes as long 
as he’s got the price of a ticket.” 

“Well, I reckon Mister Louisville 
Kid is about due to get his trimmings 
this time,’ grunted the bookmaker. 
With which remark, he dismissed the 
subject. 


AD Carver known what had hap- 
pened between the Louisville Kid, 
his friend Big Casey and old Zack, 
Louisville’s faithful servitor, just the 
afternoon before, he might have felt 
other than confident of his judgment 
of Mint Toddy. That race of the 
previous day in which Mint Toddy had 
been defeated, had indeed been a sur- 
prise to the young Kentuckian. Louis- 
ville had hurried across the field to his 
stable immediately after the race, to 
find out if there was actually anything 
wrong with his lone piece of horseflesh. 
“Well, Mister Boob,” had been the 
greeting of Casey, who already had 
reached the barn ahead of Louisville, 
“you're pretty lucky not to be up there 
in the judges’ stand right now, telling 
all about how you happened to lose this 
race.” 

“What’s the matter?” had been the 
startled question of the young owner. 

“What’s the matter! And you call 
yourself a wise guy! Matter? Look 
at them bandages! I was out on the 
track watching them go to the post 
when I noticed what he was geared up 
with. I was thinking about hurrying 
into the ring to get a bet down on your 
hoss, but instead I hustled and tried to 
find you and get wise to what you 
meant by it. But I couldn’t locate you. 
And you were boob enough to bet on 
him, too !”—disgustedly. 

Louisville gasped. Across his. usually 
smiling, confident countenance, amaze- 
ment, disgust, chagrin chased in quick 
succession. Then anger showed. No 
wonder, indeed, that his horse had 
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proved a disappointment to his back- 
ers: he had raced the entire circle of 
the track, through a perfect river of 
slop and slush, with forelegs swathed 
in flannel bandages. 

The bandages had picked up pounds 
of water and loam. They were soak- 
ing wet and encrusted with mud. The 
honest old thoroughbred wore a mourn- 
ful look as if he knew that he had 
been badly treated. He had been 
weighted down just as effectively as 
if lead pads had been attached to his 
trim ankles. Mint Toddy was one of 
those horses on whose legs it was 
necessary to place bandages to get the 
best results. On a dry track the ones 
he Had worn this day would have been 
a great help instead of a woeful hin- 
drance. They had been placed there 
snugly and securely earlier in the day. 
Later a pouring rain had beaten down 
upon the race course, and Louisville, 
busy about the betting-ring, had left 
cld Zack to saddle and send his horse 
to the post. Had the negro trainer 
replaced the cloth wrappings with the 
oilskin fabric customarily used under 
such conditions, there would have been 
no water soaking through, nor mud 
sticking to the horse’s legs, adding 
weight with every jump. And Mint 
Toddy almost surely would have won, 
for he had not been “out of the 
money,” even handicapped as he had 
been with the added weight to carry. 

“Zack, if I thought it would make a 
dent in that thick hunk of bone you’ve 
got on your shoulders where your head 
ought to be, I’d hit you with this 
shovel.” The tone of Louisville was 
mournful enough to draw tears from 
a money-lender. Other things he said 
need not be printed. Casey was laugh- 
ing so heartily at it all that soon he had 
the young owner back to a semblance 
of his usual cheerfulness. Louisville 
was charitable and honest enough to 
concede that he should have sent the 
horse to the post himself. And he was 
just a bit sorry for the old negro, who 
was too much grieved over the blunder 
to attempt any excuse. 

“Never mind,” Casey consoled. “Get 
even on him next time. This rainy 
spell is going to last awhile, and you'll 
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most likely have the same sort of 
track to run over when you start your 
horse again. He’s a good one, and 
you needn’t be afraid of him.” 

And thus it had come about that a 
day later Casey had baited One-eye 
Carver and got down what he knew 
to be a good bet with the sure-thing 
bookmaker. Louisville held too much 
contempt for Carver to enter person- 
ally into any sort of transaction with 
him. But he was not averse to winning 
his money, the one thing that would 
hurt Carver more than any other, and 
so he was glad to have his friend do 
his wagering for him. 


HERE was no shadow on the 

tanned, handsome face of Louis- 
ville Kid as he glanced up at the 
clouded sky the morning following Big 
Casey’s wager. He felt satisfied that 
Mint Toddy was ready and fit for the 
race. He whistled cheerfully as he 


watched his stableman rubbing down 
the sleek coat of his thoroughbred. 
“Say, Mister Danny, what yo’all 


reckon that old one-eyed bookmaker is 
goin’ to do to us?” Old Zack finished 
his rubbing and opened a cavernous 
mouth, displaying twin rows of glis- 
tening teeth. Daniel Lee Morgan had 
been known to Turfdom as “Louisville 
Kid” ever since he had made his first 
appearance as a mere boy on the Ken- 
tucky race courses, but to the wor- 
shipful black he always was “Mister 
Danny.” 

“IT suppose you mean One-eye Car- 
ver? What makes you think he’s going 
to do anything to us?” Louisville 
drew deeply from his brown-paper 
cigarette and shot an amused glance at 
faithful Zack. 

“Of co’se he’s goin’ to try and do 
somethin’ to us. You jest know he 
aint goin’ to forget what you done to 
him back at Latonia.” This time the 
old negro was not grinning. He wore 
an expression as serious as any that 
ever had come over his ebony-hued 
face. “And what reminded me that 
he was up to some devilment. was 
seein’ that French Louie that clocks 
the work-outs for him, snoopin’ aroun’ 
the barns. I knowed as soon as I saw 
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that piece o’ po’ white trash that he 
wouldn’t be out here onless that one- 
eyed white man had brung him. Why, 
I knowed that French person when he 
was a valet for the meanest jockey 
that ever rode a hoss. Lawdy! I’m 
glad I don’t have to go aroun’ that 
bettin’ ring. That ole one-eyed man 
would jest about put the evil eye on 
this nigger.” Zack assumed a shudder 
that was more than half felt. 

“Well, you just keep your eye on the 
French tout whenever you see him, and 
I'll try to take care that One-eye 
doesn’t put anything over on us,” 
Louisville assured the superstitious 
black. Then he smiled as he recalled 
how he had outwitted Carver and 
French Louie. 

“I would have given the price of a 
grand-opera ticket to have heard what 
Carver had to say to the Frenchman 
when that slippery tout tried to explain 
how he had bought a ringer with Car- 
vers money.” Louisville’s laugh 
joined in with old Zack’s hee-haw. 

“Declare me in on the comedy stuff.” 
Big Casey, who had just completed an 
inspection of his own stable, had joined 
Louisville and the negro stableman, and 
wanted to know what the laugh was 
about. Before Louisville could ex- 
plain, Zack came leading Mint Toddy 
out under the long shed, to be walked 
back and forth, a part of his regular 
training exercises. Already the horse 
had been given a stiff gallop out on the 
muddy track, after which he had been 
cooled out and rubbed down with as 
much care as would be given the great- 
est athlete. 

“Now you'll not laugh, I reckon!’ 
A solemn look came over the face of 
Casey. “Your horse is lame!” And 
sure enough, there was something 
alarmingly like a limp noticeable in the 
walk of the thoroughbred. “I’d heard 
that there was something the matter 
with his pins. What is it?” 

Louisville looked at his bread-win- 
ner, shook his head sadly and then 
drew closer and half whispered some- 
thing to his friend and companion. 
Casey merely nodded in return. Then 
both horsemen looked down the line of 
stalls several paces distant. There 
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French Louie could be seen, apparently 
in careless conversation: with a negro 
“swipe.” 

Back and forth Zack led his charge; 
and Mint Toddy certainly appeared to 
favor his near foreleg. And yet there 
was not enough of a limp to make him 
look like a real cripple. From under 
his hat brim, Casey peered intently at 
French Louie. He knew that the tout 
had glimpsed that Mint Toddy was not 
altogether right in his motions. For 
more than five minutes after Louis 
had taken his departure in the direc- 
tion: of the track’s grandstand, Zack 
continued to walk with his pet. Then 
when they no longer were under the 
eyes of any curious one, the horse was 
halted in front of his owner. Reaching 
down, Louisville picked up the foot the 
horse seemed to favor. Running his 
fingers about the fetlock, his strong, 
sharp nails found what he was seeking. 
He pinched hard, and a thin rubber 
strip fell to the ground. It had been 
a band that pinched about the horse’s 
ankle. 

Zack once more started in motion, 
and Mint Toddy stepped off as if he 
never had experienced such a thing as 
a limp in all his life. 


“N OW you know what it was,” 


explained Louisville. “Zack has 
seen French Louie and some of the 
other touts ‘snooping about the stables, 
and this little fooler was his own idea. 
Maybe his head isn’t all bone, after all. 
The wise birds were looking for 
information, so he thought he would 
give them something to chew over. Old 
Mint Toddy is a trick horse when you 
place that little rubber band around 
his ankle. It pinches just enough to 
make him step gingerly with that foot. 
They’ve seen him do his stunt more 
than once, and maybe that’s why Car- 
ver was willing to lay the price that 
we got against him last night. He 
probably had heard the horse was 
lame.” 

“Got to hand it to you, Kid,” Casey 
grinned in appreciation of the little 
joke on the rail-birds. “If that was 
Zack’s idea, you'll certainly have to 
forget and forgive him for those 
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bandages. Of course, Louie is around 
picking up what he can for Carver. 
They’re a fine pair of birds. That one 
lamp is all Carver needs with the 
Frenchie to get an eyeful and an earful 
for him here and there. And, by the 
way, your horse may not be such a big 
favorite this afternoon, after all. Some 
of the others may have word that he’s 
off, and they’ll be taking chances.” 
“T’ll worry a lot about what happens 
to that bunch of stall-fed gamboliers,” 
Louisville grinned. “If One-eye gets 
gay and overlays the price, we'll soak 
him for another thousand 
Looks like we. were in for another 
rainy afternoon. Just a little more 
moisture, and the track will be just as 
sloppy as it was day before yesterday. 
And this time I'll see to the bandages 
myself.” 


THE prediction of more rain was 
made good soon after the crowd 
had reached the track that afternoon. 
While the horses were at the post for 
the start of the first race, the clouds 
that had been threatening all morning 
unloosed, and the rain fell steadily. 
Louisville, who had sought a dry spot 
in the grandstand, was startled at hear- 
ing his name called—and in a voice 
that was sweeter music to his ears than 
any the band had been discoursing. 
He turned hurriedly and looked a few 
rows back in the sparsely occupied 
stand. There two laughing eyes met 
his. He saw a fascinating face, be- 
neath a mass of wavy bronze hair, that 
often had been with him in his dreams. 
“Well; this shore is my lucky day.” 
The young horseman grinned as he 
hurried back to greet the owner of the 
laughing eyes. He felt a-thrill all over 
and seemed to walk on springs. “I 
been wondering when you were going 
to get here. I wrote you a letter to 
Los Angeles.” They shook hands in 
greeting, and once more there was the 
thrill. 

“Yes, I got it and was glad to hear 
from you. I didn’t answer it, because 
we were busy getting ready to come on 
here, and I knew I’d see you,” the girl 
apologized. “When I said _ good-by 
back in Kentucky, you said you were 
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not certain of coming to the Coast this 
winter. I know you are glad you are 
here.” 

“I certainly am glad to be here—and 
many times more so than I was before, 
now that I’ve seen you again.” 

“That’s a nice compliment, and I 
thank you. I believe you mean most 
of it, anyway. And I’m glad to see 
you too, Dan.” 

Dorothy Padgett, daughter of an old 
Kentucky horseman, had known the 
Louisville Kid since her childhood 
days, and while he always politely 
addressed her as “Miss Dorothy,” the 
girl always had felt privileged to ad- 
dress him as “Dan,” scorning the use 
of his more common “nom de Turf.” 
“Father will not be here until Satur- 
day,” she explained. “I am_ staying 
with my cousin in Oakland. I already 
had noticed that you have a_ horse 
entered in the third race.” 

Louisville sat down and proceeded to 
tell her all about Mint Toddy and how 
he expected to win with him that after- 
noon. “I’m sure you brought me 
luck,” he insisted. While Dorothy 
Padgett was the girl of his dreams, 
Louisville never had ventured to ex- 
ptess his feelings further than through 
scme conventional compliment. He 
never had dared hope that she could 
care for him other than as an old 
friend. 

While Louisville talked and listened, 
he forgot all about any business in the 
betting-ring or paddock. He had com- 
missioned his friend Casey to make 
further wagers in case One-eye Carver 
might be willing to lay liberal odds 
against his horse. 


SECURE in the belief that he could 

depend upon Cad Hurley to ride 
according to agreement, Carver was 
more than willing to take more of 
louisville’s and Casey’s money, but 
when approached by the latter, he 
feared to arouse suspicion by offering 
odds that might seem out of line. 

“IT know you caught me for a 
sucker,” the bookmaker growled when 
Casey approached him. “I overlaid 
the price. I don’t believe the skate is 
any good, at that, and I'll just lay you 
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eight to five for another five-hundred- 
dollar bet.” 

“T’ll just take you for another five 
hundred,” Casey agreed after some 
guibbling and bantering. “I’m on for 
eight hundred against five hundred, 
am [?” 

“Yes, you're on,” growled the 
bookie, but his growl changed to a grin 
when the bettor had left him. 

“Pretty soft, eh?” whispered French 
Louie, who had been standing close by 
Carver’s book and heard the transac- 
tion. “Pretty soft to take in a thou- 
sand on one when you've got the rider 
snaked.” 

“Keep your trap closed,” snarled 
Carver. Louie slunk away in the direc- 
tion of the paddock. . 

Jockey Hurley had a mount in the 
first race, and French Louie, who was 
in the paddock when the bedraggled 
boys came back to their quarters after 
the finish, noticed that he acted queerly. 
The tout wondered whether he had 
better mention it to Carver. He knew 
that neither he nor the bookmaker 
would have the slightest chance of 
exchanging a word with the rider, who, 
with all the other jockeys, was closely 
watched and guarded. Louie decided 
that he would say nothing to his em- 
ployer but would keep eyes and ears 
open for further developments. He 
had seen a look something akin to ter- 
ror in the weazened face of Cad Hur- 
ley. He did not know that the discom- 
fiture of the boy had been caused by 
just one warning glare from a pair of 
cold, gray eyes, coupled with the sav- 
age shake of the head from a man the 
jockey had good cause to know and 
fear. 

All during the running of the first 
and second races Louisville sat and 
chatted with Dorothy Padgett. Then, 
promising to. return as quickly as he 
possibly could, he started toward the 
paddock to see to the saddling and 
starting of his horse. Casey was wait- 
ing for him near the paddock gate. 

“Reckon I’ll just go along and see 
that you and Zack don’t forget your- 
selves and pull any more bloomers,” 
he grinned. “I bet Carver the other 
five hundred at eight to five. You and 
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I are partners in this deal, so I’m going 
along to see that all’s well.” Casey 


placed his hand upon the shoulder. of 
Louisville with a touch of affection, 
and then started to joke him about the 
girl in the stand. 


BLANKETED and bandaged, Mint 

Toddy was being led around the 
paddock stalls when his owner and his 
owner’s best friend came up to prepare 
him for his race. This time his fore- 
legs were bandaged with oil-skin, light 
as gauze and impervious to mud or 
water. There was the look of a real 
race horse in his eye, and his step was 
as springy and free from any sign of 
lameness as any prize-winner that ever 
trod tanbark. 

“He’s even money all over the ring,” 
remarked one horseman who had just 
come from the betting enclosure. He 
cast an approving eye over the Louis- 
ville Kid’s thoroughbred. “Looks like 
a mighty good bet to me.” 

“Well, we got the best of the odds 
from old One-eye,” chuckled Louis- 
ville, who had overheard the talk about 
the betting. 

“Don’t get too gay, son,” Casey cau- 
tioned. “He’s got to be in the lead 
when he passes the judges’ stand before 
we can collect, you know.” 

The saddling-bell rang, and the 
jockeys trooped out to their respective 
mounts. Cad Hurley’s thin, bony face 
wore a hunted look. He did not meet 
the eyes of Louisville or Casey, but 
looked toward the ground while Louis- 
ville instructed him as to how he 
wanted Mint Toddy ridden. 

“Get the best start you can and go to 
the front right away,” the owner was 
saying. “He’s all right, and he’s got 
the speed to get in front of anything in 
this field, and can stay in the lead 
when he gets there. There’s nothing 
the matter with him, and he wont get 
tired under you. The track suits him 
to a T, and he'll run better than two 
seconds faster to-day than he did the 
last time you rode him.” 

“Yes, be sure and get off in front 
and then be doubly sure you. stay 
there,” Casey added when Louisville 
had finished. Then he reached over 
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and whispered something that no one 
but the jockey heard. 


HE rain nad ceased, and the sun 

was shining fitfully once more, but 
the track was a mess of mush and 
ooze. The bugle blew, and as the field 
of eight thoroughbreds started to pa- 
rade past the stand, Louisville hur- 
ried back to Dorothy Padgett. Casey 
made no move to accompany him. In- 
stead, he sought a spot near the one 
which Carver had selected from which 
to view the race. 

True to instructions, Hurley was 
first away from the barrier with Mint 
Toddy. “He'll win on the wing,” was 
the gleeful comment of Louisville to 
the girl who stood on a chair by his 
side. So certain was he, that he low- 
ered his binoculars and watched Mint 
Toddy running easily and _ steadily, 
three lengths ahead of a straggling field. 

“Hell!” gasped One-eye Carver from 
his perch down in front of the stand. 
He had dropped his field glass, and he 
stood there tottering on his stool with 
open, dry-lipped mouth, lolling tongue, 
trembling frame and his one good eye 
almost popping from its socket. 

“Yes, old-timer, it must seem some- 
thing like that word you just said,” 
grinned Big Casey, who had overheard 
his outburst of profanity. 

And then, when Mint Toddy had 
romped on home a good half dozen 
lengths in the lead of the other horses 
in the race, Carver almost fell from the 
stool. He stumbled directly into the 
arms of Captain Folsom, the Pinkerton 
track chief who had been standing 
close by with Casey. 

“And now will you beat it away 
from California and get back where 
you belong, or shall I put it up to the 
track officials and have them rule you 
off the Turf for life?” the Pinkerton 
man asked the pale and shaking bookie. 

“T’m through; I'll beat it right 
away,” groaned Carver, with some- 
thing like a sob. in his throat. 

“We'll have to stake Cad Hurley 
good and plenty for that ride he gave 
us,” Louisville suggested to Casey 
after old Zack had taken Mint Toddy 
back to his stall and oat-bin. “By the . 
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way, what was it you whispered to 
Hurley just as he got into the saddle?” 

“Oh, nothing much.” Casey grinned 
knowingly. “I just whispered that if 
he didn’t win, I’d not only see that he 
was ruled off the Turf for all time but 
would send him to the ‘pen’ as well. 
He knew I had the goods and could do 
what I said. I knew he’d ride to win 
after I spoke to him, but Carver had 
him snaked, all right, and he was going 
to pull your horse if I hadn’t got wise 


and crabbed the play. Old One-eye has 
been warned away from California, and 
I’ve got a hunch that Hurley will keep 
his feet in the straight and narrow 
from now on.” 

“You’re some pal, old boy. Will you 
come to dinner with me and that little 
gal up there in the stand to-night?” 
Louisville grasped his friend by the 
hand. “Maybe if you'll stick by me, 
some time I'll get up enough spunk to 
tell Dorothy what I think of her.” 
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THEY’VE GONE INTO THE DISCARD 


H, where are the chestnuts of 

yesteryear? Has the Ford 
output of jests driven them 
into temporary retirement, these old 
friends of ours? Or have they just 
naturally outgrown themselves? 

Perhaps the latter. For instance, 
there were the Flatbush and Bronx 
wheezes—considering districts where, 
in the olden, golden days, as the come- 
dians had it, the nimble goat was wont 
to subsist on trousers and tinware. 
How futile they would be, now that 
these suburbs have grown into the most 
beautiful residential parts of Greater 
New York! 

Every city had them. For Philadel- 
phia there was Shunk; for Chicago, 
Evanston and Englewood; for Seattle, 
Tacoma, and for Tacoma, Seattle; 
Portland had its Vancouver; St. Paul 
had its Minneapolis, and Minneapolis 
its St. Paul. Just recall to your mem- 
ory this epitaphic gem: 














I was born in the spring; I died in the 


all; 
But I wont tell St. Peter I lived in St. 
Paul. 


And this famous verse was of the 
same school: 


In this grave lies buried poor Patsy 
McKay— 

He called Michael 
A> Pre: 


Rooney an _ old 


All of them have gone the slow- 
fading way of that one about the bee 
that O-o-oh! when he sat down. You'll 
certainly recognize that. It used to be 
good every other week for the same 
audiences. 

That one about your girl’s father 
throwing a shoe at you—and forgetting 
to take his foot out of it—is like meet- 
ing a childhood friend. They have 
resurrected it now, and modernized it. 
It has become a tomato with a can 


- around it. 


But going back to civic pride and 
jealousy, there was an interchange of 
compliments between Seattle and Ta- 
coma in the old days—as there prob- 
ably was between all rival cities. It 
was related by a Tacoma newspaper 
that a little girl, leaving Tacoma to 
make Seattle her home, stood on the 
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observation platform of the train and 
said : 

“Good-by, God; 

Seattle.” 

A Seattle newspaper retold the story, 
and by changing the punctuation, made 
the little girl’s remark sound something 
like this: 

“Good, by G—! 
Seattle.” 


we're going to 


We're going to 


HEN there was the Doc Munyon 

quip and the pink-pills-for-pale- 
people quirk, and here’s one you 
couldn’t have forgotten: 


The old lady with the shrill voice kept 
asking the conductor if the train had 
reached Peekskill. Her questions settled 
down to fifteen-minute intervals, until 
the conductor, fully exasperated, prom- 
ised he would tell her when they reached 
Peekskill; if he forgot, he said, he 
would back the train to the station. And 
the old lady went to sleep. 

Well, he forgot. When the old lady 
awoke and put her usual question to 
him, he was true to his promise. He 
pulled the bell-rope and bade the engi- 
neer back the train to Peekskill. 

“Now,” the conductor said to the old 
lady, when they rumbled back into Peeks- 
kill, “this is your station.” 

The old lady, instead of getting off, 
reached down into her valise, produced a 
spoon and bottle, and took a dose of a 
dark liquid. 

“Thank you,’ she said to the con- 
ductor. “My daughter told me to be 
sure to take my medicine as we passed 
through Peekskill.” 

Think it over, boys. 


Here is one that always knocked ’em 
off their feet: 


Mary had a little lamb; 
She put it on the shelf— 

And every time it wagged its tail, 
It spanked its little self. 


Don’t forget the railroad joke. 
You'll remember them all—as, for in- 
stance: 

PoLICcEMAN 
(To running traveler): What’re you 
doing? Training for a race? 


TRAVELER 
No—racing for a train. 


And this one, too: 


TRAVELER 
Is that my train? 


Station GUARD 
No; that belongs to the B. & O. 
TRAVELER 
Well, I think I'll take it. 
GUARD 
Better not. There’s been a lot of trains 
missed , around here lately. 


And this old friend: 


é TRAVELER 
(To watter on diner): 
you’ve got to eat? 
WAITER 
I haven’t got to eat it. 


Is that all 


I work here. 


Then there was the preacher who 
told a drunken. man on the train that 
he was on the road to _perdition. 
“Sure,” said the intoxicated one, “I’m 
going to Pittsburgh.” 

And the man who complained to the 
conductor of the slowness of the train. 
“Well, if you don’t like it,” said the 
conductor, “get off and walk.” “I 
would,” said the traveler, “but my folks 
don’t expect me until the train gets 
there.” 


MAXY of the slow-train jokes were 

laid up against the Erie. Railroad 
ten or fifteen years ago, and so the Erie 
Officials started out to make them so 
ridiculous that they would be impos- 


sible. And they did. During the last 
ten years more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars has been spent in upbuild- 
ing the road; and the Erie’s Chicago 
Express has a record of eleven months 
and twenty days of being on time to the 
dot at Chicago and Jersey City. And 
the Erie has not killed a commuter pas- 
senger in eleven years. 

It has cut its ruling eastbound grade 
from .65 to .2 per cent, so that it 
now has the best alignment and low- 
est grade of any railroad of its length, 
with double track between New York 
and Chicago. Since 1901, eight hun- 
dred and fourteen new main-line 
bridges have been erected; automatic 
block signals have been installed at a 
cost of more than a million and a half 
dollars; and new equipment has been 
added at a cost of about fifty millions 
of dollars. Its freight earnings have 
increased thirty-two per cent, and pas- 
senger earnings forty-one per cent. Its 








passenger equipment has been increased 
thirty per cent, and its passenger loco- 
motive hauling capacity one hundred 
and twenty-eight per cent, based on a 
two-tenths per cent grade at forty-five 
miles an hour. So did the Erie escape 
from the field of jokedom. 

The old jokes made David Warfield. 
Do you remember that old one of his, 
when he was with Weber and Fields, 
about the pallbearer? 


WaARFIELD 
Hey, Mister, what is a polar bear? 
FIELDS 
It’s one of those white animals that sit 
on a cake of ice at the North Pole. 
_ WARrFIELD 
I vont do it. 
FIELDS 
Wont do what? 
WaARFIELD 
I just got a letter from Mrs, Cohen, 
Her husband has died, and she wants 
me to act as a polar bear. 


This one, too: 


Mog, the clerk 
How much for this coat? 
Simon, the proprietor 
Six dollars. 
Moe 
He don’t vant to buy it; he vants to 
sell it. 
SIMON 
Gif him sixty cents. 


And this: 
Lew FYIeELps 


How is it you get into the theater for 
nothing? 
WArRFIELD 
Don’t say nothing. I walk in back- 
ward, and the doorkeeper thinks I’m com- 
ing out. 


When Warfield was treating Lillian 
Russell, he would admonish her, ‘Now 
don’t eat yourself sick because it don’t 
cost you nothing.” 

Then there was that famous chest- 
nut, the country hotel’s rules and reg- 
ulations : 


If you find no bell, ring the towel. 

Guests on retiring, please remove their 
shoes. 

Guests will please refrain from spit- 
ting on the ceiling. 

Guests are requested not to speak to 
the dumb waiters. 

Guests wishing to go driving will be 
supplied with nails. 
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If your room gets too warm, open the 
window, and watch the fire escape. 

If*you want to practice baseball, you'll 
find a pitcher on. the stand. 

If there is no water in the room, turn 
back the cover and find the spring. 


Probably every monologist in the 
business used this one once—and some 
are still using it: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
I am delighted to see you all looking 
so good. The men are all Icoking good 
and hea!thy, and the women— “God 
bless them.” I certainly do love the 
women. They all look so pleasant and 
happy. But you can always tell the mar- 
ried women from the single women. 
Now, for instance, a man stands upon 
the stage and gazes over this multitude 
of manliness and loveliness, and then 
he'll say to himself, “There’s a mar- 
ried woman.” And then he'll look again 
and spot another one, and then he'll say 
to himself, “Ah, there is a single wom- 
an.” Now, you people in front will won- 
der how he can tell if you are married 
or single. Well, I'll try you: 

You see, the single women all sit up 
straight and dignified in their seats and 
enjoy the performance, and the mar- 
ried women sit in their seats all bent over 
and look as if they wished the whole 
shooting-match was over. 

(Laughs loudly and tickles himself.) 
Oh! Look at them all straightening up! 

Think it over, boys! 


We had the old chestnut about the 
Irishman who got a letter from his 
long-lost brother Dennie, but because 
on the corner of the envelope was 
printed “Return in five days” he sent it 
back unopened. There was the’ man 
who couldn’t take off his combination 
suit because he’d lost the combination; 
and then this one by Jack Lewis: 


He tried to steal a kiss from a dainty 
miss, but he missed her, so she kissed the 
mister that missed her, and now she has 
a fever blister. 

Think it over, boys! 


As an epitaph, this will forever be a 


classic: 
Willie Green— 
Sad regrets— 
Aged nine: 
Cigarettes. 


OU’LL remember the man who 
asked the maid if she knew his 
wife’s whereabouts, and got an answer 
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that they were in the wash; Lew 
Fields’ wheeze about his father not 
being exactly a policeman, “but he went 
around with them a great deal;” the 
woman who was upstairs taking a bath, 
who yelled to a visitor that she would 
slip on something and come down—and 
so she slipped on the top step; and then 
this well-known exchange between the 
Rogers Brothers : 


How can a man sit in his own lap? 
I don’t know; I’m a stranger around 
here. 


This is one that set them cackling 
twenty years ago: 


Before a man’s married, he’s a dude; 
after he’s married, he’s subdued. Be- 
fore marriage he has no buttons on his 
shirt; after marriage he has no shirt. 
Before marriage he swears he will not 
marry the best woman in the world; 
after marriage he finds that he hasn't. 


_ Nat Wills contributed such as this 
ten years ago: 


I knocked at the door of a farmhouse 
to-day, and a matronly-looking woman 
came to the door. I said, “Have you a 
good square meal to give a hungry 
man?” She said, “Yes, and he'll be 
home at six o'clock to eat it.” 

I then went next door to another 
farmhouse and asked the woman who 
came to the door if her husband was at 
home. She said he was out in the barn 
with the cattle. 

“Shall I have any trouble finding him?” 
I asked. 

“T think not,” she answered. “He's 
the only one with a beard.” 
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Two tombstone trifles of long ago: 


Here lies the mother of twenty-eight. 
There might have been more, but now 
it’s too late. 


Here lies the body of Mary Ann, 

Who rests on the bosom of Abraham. 
It’s all very nice for Mary Ann, 

But it’s mighty tough on Abraham. 


Two ancient testimonials: 


Dear Doctor: : 

Send me another sample of your 
tooth-powder. It is the best brass polish- 
er in the country. Mrs. Brown. 


Dear Sir: 

Before taking your Elixir, I could not 
see six inches before my face. Yester- 
day I saw wood. SMITH. 


It was related, some twenty years 
ago, that a barnstorming theatrical 
troupe wired ahead of them as to the 
prospects for their next engagement. 
They got this answer: 


Eggs here ten cents a dozen. Use 


your own judgment. 


Pat, the ugliest Irishman in the 
world, was complaining that starvation 
was staring him in the face. 

“Begorra!” sympathized a neighbor. 
“It can’t be very pleasant for ayther 
uv yez.” 

Some of the veterans may not have 
sought entrance to this list. Ten years 
is such a short time in which to forget 
an old friend. 

Think it over, boys! 


——— 


AN IMPOSSIBILITY 


[FE HARRISON, the retired vaudeville performer, was starting west en route 
to Australia. He told Charlie Grapewin, the actor, that he was going by way 


of Arizona. 


“Pretty hot,” said Grapewin dubiously. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Harrison. 
there.” 


“Tt’ll probably be cool by the time I get 


“Why, man,” roared Grapewin, “it can’t get cool there.” 
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ADDY REGG considered him- 

P | self a poor man, and not with- 
|} out reason. His total assets 
consisted of two dollars and sixty cents, 
a revolver, a jimmy and the clothes he 
wore, and almost anyone else would 
have considered thé clothes a liability 
rather than an asset. Moreover, the 
rent of the small and barren room he 
occupied when he was “home,” was un- 
paid, and Mrs. Casey was clamoring 
for the money. Also, he was in debt to 
Dempsey, the saloon-keeper, and Demp- 
sey had somewhat more than broadly 
hinted that it was time for Regg to 
“get busy.” So Paddy considered him- 
self a poor man—that is, until he met 
Howard Culver. 

This meeting, in one sense, was acci- 
dental. The call at the Culver resi- 
dence was not only premeditated, but 
carefully planned—but Paddy had not 
expected to find Culver at home. In 
fact, he had not expected to find any- 
one at home. He had been told that 
the Culvers were. away for the sum- 
mer, and it had occurred to him that 
there were probably many things in the 
Culver home of which he could make 
use. 

Culver, according to his information, 
was a rich man—not a plutocrat, by 
any means, but certainly rich in com- 
parison with Paddy himself. He had 
a big automobile, a comfortable, if un- 
pretentious, home, and his name 
appeared frequently in the financial 
columns of the newspapers. He also 
had a wife and daughter whose social 
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Flower 


activities indicated prosperity, if not 
wealth, and a son who spent money 
freely and foolishly. 

So it was not unnatural that Paddy 
should consider Culver a rich man; and 
Paddy was very strong in the belief 
that the rich should help the poor—if 
not willingly, then under compulsion. 
He even went so far as to hold that the 
poor should help themselves when the 
rich failed to help them. And his pur- 
pose in calling at the Culver home was 
to help himself to anything that he 
could profitably use. 

But Culver was at home, which sadly 
upset Paddy’s plans. He did not dis- 
cover this until, using a jimmy instead 
of a latchkey, he was safely within the 
house. He entered through a basement 
window and ascended the stairs with 
the natural caution of a man who knew 
he was where he had no right to be. 
The fact that he supposed himself to 
be alone in the house did not diminish 
this caution, for in his line of business, 
more than any other, you never can 
tell; and Paddy was in no sense a reck- 
less man, anyhow. 

Thus he reached the main hall, and 
then, to his dismay, he discovered that 
a single desk-light was burning in the 
closely-curtained library, and that a 
preoccupied man sat at the library 
table. The man was Culver, of course ; 
and Culver was very busy. Some 
papers lay on the table in front of him, 
and he was doing some figuring on a 
scratch-pad, occasionally pausing to 
pick up one of the papers and glance 
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over it. At his elbow stood a japanned 
tin box, open. 


[? was the box that decided Paddy’s 

course. His first impulse was to 
sneak back down the stairs and out of 
the window, for robbery now involved 
a risk that he had not contemplated. 
But the box aroused his cupidity, and 
cupidity encourages daring. There 
would be things of value in the box— 
stocks and bonds (which Paddy could 
not use), but also money and jewels, in 
all probability. It would surely con- 
tain more available loot than all the rest 
of the house put together; and when 
would there be another such chance as 
this ? 

“Hands up!” commanded Paddy, 
stepping into the room and covering 
the man with his revolver. “And don’t 
make no noise!” he added. 

Culver looked up with a start, but he 
did not raise his hands. 

“Hands up!” repeated Paddy. 

Still the hands did not go up, but 
neither did they make any suspicious 
move; and Paddy, having no desire to 
shoot, found himself at a loss to know 
just what to do. 

Culver, startled out of his mental 
concentration, was really dazed for a 
moment. But he was not an excitable 
man, and he quickly adjusted himself 
to the situation. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Hands up!” ordered Paddy for the 
third time. 

Again Culver failed to obey; but he 
was careful to keep his hands in plain 
sight on the table. ; 

“Don’t worry,” he advised quietly. 
“T have no pistol here—wouldn’t know 
how to use it if I had. Besides, there 
isn’t anything here I’d risk my life 
for.” 

“What's in 
Paddy. | 

“Papers,” replied Culver. 
be of no use to you.” 

‘“Let’s see!” 

Culver shoved the box across the 
table, and Paddy investigated its con- 
tents with his free hand. Nothing in 
the way of either money or jewelry 
rewarded his search. 


that box?” demanded 


“They'd 
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“T wish you’d put down that pistol,” 
urged Culver. “You’re in no danger 
from me. I value my life too highly to 
jeopardize it in defense of what’s here, 
even if I had a pistol, which I haven’t.” 

“Where’s the joolery?” persisted 
Paddy, ignoring the request. 

“We don’t go much on that here,” 
answered Culver, “and what we have 
is at the seashore with the family.” 

“Oh, then what I heard about every- 
body bein’ away was part right.” 

“They’re all away—all but me,” 
returned Culver. “Even the maids are 
on vacation.” 

Paddy considered this a moment, and 
then lowered his revolver. 

“Seein’ we’re alone here together,” 
he decided, “I guess I can take a 
chance. But look out what you do.” 

“That’s better,” approved Culver. 
“Now what do you want?” 

“What you got?” retorted Paddy. 

“Well, in the way of cash,” replied 
Culver, “I have fifteen or sixteen dol- 
lars in my pocket. I seldom carry 
much money.” 

“Dump it and everything on the ta- 
ble!” ordered Paddy. “Turn your 
pockets inside out!” 

“That’s a reflection on my honesty.” 

“Sure it is,” said Paddy. “Why not?” 

“But I’m being square with you,” 
argued Culver. 

“There aint nobody ever square with 
us guys,” asserted Paddy in a grieved 
tone. “There aint none of you what 
wont hold out on us if you get a 
chance.” 

“Oh, well, it’s a small thing to have 
trouble about,” returned Culver. 

One by one, he emptied his pockets, 
turning each inside out, until he came 
to the last. Then he hesitated. 

“Kick in with the watch!” ordered 
Paddy. 

“IT was going to speak to you about 
that,” said Culver. “It isn’t worth 
much, but it’s an heirloom—” 

“Didn’t I say you'd be holdin’ out on 
me if you got a chance?” complained 
Paddy, slowly raising his revolver. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me!” Cul- 
ver hastened to explain. “You get it, 
of course, if you insist. There’s a bit 
of sentiment attached to it, but I’m not 
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matching sentiment against a 
volver,” 


Fe- 


E laid the watch on the table with 

the other things, and Paddy made 
a mental inventory of the pile. With 
the exception of the money and the 
watch, there was absolutely nothing 
worth taking. 

“If I was rich,’ grumbled Paddy, 
“I'd be ashamed to be goin’ ’round with 
so little in me kick.” 

“But I’m not rich,” objected Culver. 

“Tt don’t look like it,’ said Paddy 


disgustedly. ‘“Where’s the silver?” 
“It’s mostly plated,” deprecated 
Culver. 


“Oh, sure!” growled Paddy; “but I 
got to have a squint at it, anyhow.” 

“Certainly—if you wish.” 

“An’ we'll look over the rest of the 
house,” added Paddy. ‘“Mebbe there’s 
things here you’re forgettin’ to tell me 
about.” 

Culver merely nodded and, rising, led 
the way to the dining-room. 

Paddy followed, watching closely, 
but Culver seemed merely intent upon 
showing him what there was and ex- 
plaining its value or lack of value. 

“You got me guessin’,”’ commented 
Paddy. “It’s all too easy to be true. 
What you got up your sleeve?” 

“T told you,” explained Culver pa- 
tiently, “that there’s nothing here for 
which I’d risk my life. You're des- 
perate, I fancy, or you wouldn’t be 
here with a pistol, and I’m taking no 
chances. Help yourself!” 

Paddy, having no desire to be bur- 
dened with a bundle in getting away, 
chose spoons and such other small 
pieces of silverware as he could slip 
into his pockets. 

Elsewhere in the house he found 
nothing that he wanted. There was 
plenty that he might have taken away 
in a cart or a wheelbarrow or even a 
bag, but nothing—that is, nothing of 
value to him—that he could conceal 
about his person. Culver took him 
from room to room, and prov @l to him 
that the jewel-boxes were e ipty and 
that the drawers and closets concealed 
no hidden treasure. And Culver also 
so far allayed his suspicion of any 
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trickery that Paddy had his revolver in 
his pocket when they returned to the 
library. 

“Well, I’ll be goin’ with what I got,” 
said Paddy, reaching for the money and 
the watch, which still lay on the table. 

“You couldn’t leave the watch, I sup- 
pose?” queried Culver, with a sugges- 
tion of appeal in his question. “I'll 
give you a check—” 

“Oh, sure!” scoffed Paddy; “an’ 
have me pinched when I cash it. Nix 
for that! I’d rather have the watch. 
I’m gettin’ little enough anyway out of 
a rich guy like you.” 

“I’m not rich, I tell you,” insisted 
Culver; “I’m poor—poorer than you, 
I venture to say.” 

“Quit kiddin’,” growled Paddy. 

“Yes, poorer than you,’ repeated 
Culver. “And,” he added, his eyes ‘on 
the watch, over which, and the money, 
Paddy’s grasping fingers now lay, “I’ve 
always understood that you men of the 
underworld—the biggest and best of 
you, I mean—never prey upon the 
unfortunate.” 

Paddy was very far from being one 
of the big men of the underworld, but 
it pleased him to be so considered. 

“T don’t rob no cripples,” he as- 
serted; “but you aint limpin’ none.”. 

“Not physically, perhaps, but finan- 
cially—” 

“Oh, chop it!” interrupted Paddy 
impatiently. “I’m no monkey. That 
there fifteen dollars’—and he tapped 
the money—‘“made you richer than me, 
without countin’ anything else.” 

“Did it?” rejoined Culver. “Let’s 
see about that. Sit down, wont you?” 

Paddy, although curious enough to 
listen, remained standing, but Culver 
seated himself at the table. 

“Let’s see about that,” repeated Cul- 
ver. “How much money did you have 
when you came in here?” 

“Two dollars and sixty cents,” an- 
swered Paddy. 

“Any other assets ?” 

“Any other which?” 

“Anything else of value?” 

“Only the gun an’ the jimmy, an’ 
neither one of them aint new.” 

“Anything anywhere else?” 

“Not even a beer check.” 
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over it. At his elbow stood a japanned 
tin box, open. 


[t was the box that decided Paddy’s 

course. His first impulse was to 
sneak back down the stairs and out of 
the window, for robbery now involved 
a risk that he had not contemplated. 
But the box aroused his cupidity, and 
cupidity encourages daring. There 
would be things of value in the box— 
stocks and bonds (which Paddy could 
not use), but also money and jewels, in 
all probability. It would surely con- 
tain more available loot than all the rest 
of the house put together; and when 
would there be another such chance as 
this? 

“Hands up!” commanded Paddy, 
stepping into the room and covering 
the man with his revolver. “And don’t 
make no noise!” he added. 

Culver looked up with a start, but he 
did not raise his hands. 

“Hands up!” repeated Paddy. 

Still the hands did not go up, but 
neither did they make any suspicious 
move; and Paddy, having no desire to 
shoot, found himself at a loss to know 
just what to do. 

Culver, startled out of his mental 
concentration, was really dazed for a 
moment. But he was not an excitable 
man, and he quickly adjusted himself 
to the situation. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Hands up!” ordered Paddy for the 
third time. 

Again Culver failed to obey; but he 
was careful to keep his hands in plain 
sight on the table. ; 

“Don’t worry,” he advised quietly. 
“T have no pistol here—wouldn’t know 
how to use it if I had. Besides, there 
isn’t anything here I’d risk my life 
for.” 

“What's in 
Paddy. . 

“Papers,” replied Culver. 
be of no use to you.” 

'“Let’s see!” 

Culver shoved the box across the 
table, and Paddy investigated its con- 
tents with his free hand. Nothing in 
the way of either money or jewelry 
rewarded his search. 


that box?’ demanded 


“They'd 
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“I wish you’d put down that pistol,” 
urged Culver. “You’re in no danger 
from me. I value my life too highly to 
jeopardize it in defense of what’s here, 
even if I had a pistol, which I haven’t.” 

“Where’s the joolery?”’ persisted 
Paddy, ignoring the request. 

“We don’t go much on that here,” 
answered Culver, “and what we have 
is at the seashore with the family.” 

“Oh, then what I heard about every- 
body bein’ away was part right.” 

“They’re all away—all but me,” 
returned Culver. “Even the maids are 
on vacation.” 

Paddy considered this a moment, and 
then lowered his revolver. 

“Seein’ we’re alone here together,” 
he decided, “I guess I can take a 
chance. But look out what you do.” 

“That’s better,” approved Culver. 
“Now what do you want?” 

“What you got?” retorted Paddy. 

“Well, in the way of cash,” replied 
Culver, “I have fifteen or sixteen dol- 
lars in my pocket. I seldom carry 
much money.” 

“Dump it and everything on the ta- 
ble!” ordered Paddy. “Turn your 
pockets inside out!” 

“That’s a reflection on my honesty.” 

“Sure it is,” said Paddy. “Why not?” 

“But I’m being square with you,” 
argued Culver. 

“There aint nobody ever square with 
us guys,” asserted Paddy in a grieved 
tone. “There aint none of you what 
wont hold out on us if you get a 
chance.” 

“Oh, well, it’s a small thing to have 
trouble about,” returned Culver. 

One by one, he emptied his pockets, 
turning each inside out, until he came 
to the last. Then he hesitated. 

“Kick in with the watch!” ordered 
Paddy. 

“T was going to speak to you about 
that,” said Culver. “It isn’t worth 
much, but it’s an heirloom—” 

“Didn’t I say you'd be holdin’ out on 
me if you got a chance?” complained 
Paddy, slowly raising his revolver. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me!” Cul- 
ver hastened to explain. “You get it, 
of course, if you insist. There’s a bit 
of sentiment attached to it, but I’m not 
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matching sentiment against a_ re- 
volver,” 


E laid the watch on the table with 

the other things, and Paddy made 
a mental inventory of the pile. With 
the exception of the money and the 
watch, there was absolutely nothing 
worth taking. 

“If I was rich,’ grumbled Paddy, 
“I'd be ashamed to be goin’ ’round with 
so little in me kick.” 

“But I’m not rich,” objected Culver. 

“Tt don’t look like it,’ said Paddy 
disgustedly. ‘“Where’s the silver?” 

“It’s mostly plated,” deprecated 
Culver. 

“Oh, sure!” growled Paddy; “but I 
got to have a squint at it, anyhow.” 

“Certainly—if you wish.” 

“An’ we'll look over the rest of the 
house,” added Paddy. ‘“Mebbe there’s 
things here you’re forgettin’ to tell me 
about.” 

Culver merely nodded and, rising, led 
the way to the dining-room. 

Paddy followed, watching closely, 
but Culver seemed merely intent upon 
showing him what there was and ex- 
plaining its value or lack of value. 

“You got me guessin’,” commented 
Paddy. “It’s all too easy to be true. 
What you got up your sleeve?” 

“TI told you,” explained Culver pa- 
tiently, “that there’s nothing here for 
which I’d risk my life. You’re des- 
perate, I fancy, or you wouldn’t be 
here with a pistol, and I’m taking no 
chances. Help yourself!” 

Paddy, having no desire to be bur- 
dened with a bundle in getting away, 
chose spoons and such other small 
pieces of silverware as he could slip 
into his pockets. 

Elsewhere in the house he found 
nothing that he wanted. There was 
plenty that he might have taken away 
in a cart or a wheelbarrow or even a 
bag, but nothing—that is, nothing of 
value to him—that he could conceal 
about his person. Culver took him 
from room to room, and proved to him 
that the jewel-boxes were empty and 
that the drawers and closets concealed 
no hidden treasure. And Culver also 
so far allayed his suspicion of any 
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trickery that Paddy had his revolver in 
his pocket when they returned to the 
library. 

“Well, I'll be goin’ with what I got,” 
said Paddy, reaching for the money and 
the watch, which still lay on the table. 

“You couldn’t leave the watch, I sup- 
pose?” queried Culver, with a sugges- 
tion of appeal in his question. “I'll 
give you a check—” 

“Oh, sure!” scoffed Paddy; “an’ 
have me pinched when I cash it. Nix 
for that! I’d rather have the watch. 
I’m gettin’ little enough anyway out of 
a rich guy like you.” 

“I’m not rich, I tell you,” insisted 
Culver; “I’m poor—poorer than you, 
I venture to say.” 

“Quit kiddin’,” growled Paddy. 

“Yes, poorer than you,” repeated 
Culver. “And,” he added, his eyes on 
the watch, over which, and the money, 
Paddy’s grasping fingers now lay, “I’ve 
always understood that you men of the 
underworld—the biggest and best of 
you, I mean—never prey upon the 
unfortunate.” 

Paddy was very far from being one 
of the big men of the underworld, but 
it pleased him to be so considered. 

“T don’t rob no cripples,” he as- 
serted ; “but you aint limpin’ none.” 

“Not physically, perhaps, but finan- 
cially—” 

“Oh, chop it!” interrupted Paddy 
impatiently. “I’m no monkey. That 
there fifteen dollars’—and he tapped 
the money—‘“made you richer than me, 
without countin’ anything else.” 

“Did it?” rejoined Culver. “Let’s 
see about that. Sit down, wont you?” 

Paddy, although curious enough to 
listen, remained standing, but Culver 
seated himself at the table. 

“Let’s see about that,” repeated Cul- 
ver. “How much money did you have 
when you came in here?” 

“Two dollars and sixty cents,” an- 
swered Paddy. 

“Any other assets?” 

“Any other which?” 

“Anything else of value?” 

“Only the gun an’ the jimmy, an’ 
neither one of them aint new.” 

“Anything anywhere else?” 

“Not even a beer check.” 
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“Then,” decided Culver, “I fancy 
fifteen dollars would cover all your 
worldly possessions.” 

“Easy,” replied Paddy. 

“And what obligations have you?” 

“What which?” 

“How much do you owe?” 

Paddy was becoming interested now, 
although puzzled—or perhaps, because 
puzzled. He confessed to a total 


indebtedness, to Mrs. Casey, Dempsey 
and a 
dollars. 

“I aint had any luck lately,” he 
explained apologetically. 


few friends, of forty-six 


ULVER nodded, but he was inter- 

ested in facts, not reasons. “As 
matters stand, then,” he said, “you are 
just thirty-one dollars to the bad.” 

“Forty-six,” corrected Paddy. 

“Thirty-one,” insisted Culver. 
“We've put in your money, pistol and 
jimmy at fifteen, and that leaves 
thirty-one.” 

“The gun an’ jimmy are me tools,” 
argued Paddy. 

“Well, tools are assets,” 
Culver. 

“Oh, all right; I’m thirty-one to the 
bad,” agreed Paddy. “Now, how do 
you show up? © What’s the cash you 
got handy?” 

“Me?” returned Culver. “Oh, I’ve 
got about twenty-three hundred in bank 
just now—” 

“An’ you talk about bein’ poor!” 
exclaimed Paddy in disgust. “What 
you tryin’ to do—have fun with me?” 

“But I’ve got to spread that twenty- 
three hundred over about seven thou- 
sand dollars of bills,” explained 
Culver. 

Paddy found that so staggering that 
he had no immediate reply ready. 

“The family,” Culver went on, “did 
a little entertaining before they left, 
and the preparations for the summer 
campaign cost quite a bit. I’ve just 
been going over the bills, and they 
come to about seven thousand.” 

“Seven thousand!” repeated Paddy 
in an awed tone. 

“And it will cost another thousand 
before I get them back from the sea- 
shore,” added Culver. 


asserted 


“With only twenty-three hundred in 
the bank-roll,” reflected Paddy, “you 
can’t make it reach.” 

“Not without borrowing,” admitted 
Culver, “and the bank already holds 
my notes for ten thousand.” 

“Oh, well,” said Paddy, brightening 
at the thought. “You got more than 
what’s in the bank. The house—” 

“Mortgaged up to the limit,” put in 
Culver. “Had to do it to protect some 
of my investments.” 

“An’ the buzz-wagon,” 
Paddy. 

“Yes,” conceded Culver; “the auto- 
mobile’s a minor asset. It cost eighteen 
hundred and might sell for about eight 
hundred. But that wont even pay the 
tuition fee.” 

“The what?” asked Paddy. 

“My daughter enters a finishing 
school in the fall, and that’s a thousand 
without clothes.” 

“Well,” mused Paddy, “at that price 
I don’t wonder they got to take ’em 
without clothes.” 

“T mean,” explained Culver, “that 
there’s the cost of quite an elaborate 
wardrobe in addition to the tuition. I 
figure it will cost me altogether about 
twenty-five hundred.” 

“They got the right name for it— 
finishin’ school,” reasoned Paddy. “It 
would finish ’most anybody.” 

“So you see—” 

“But how about them papers?” put 
in Paddy hastily, indicating the tin box. 
“There’s money in them.” 

“T’ve just been going over them,” 
replied Culver, “in conjunction with 
the bills. I wanted to see what there 
was that the bank might consider secur- 
ity for an additional loan. Most of 
them represent investments that have 
not panned out yet, and may not for 
several years, if at all. There’s been 
an assessment on one that calls for four 
thousand from me within the next 
sixty days. Another represents a plant 
that’s been all but shut down by the 
war. You see, I haven’t had much luck 
lately, either.” 

“Luck!” exclaimed Paddy. “Why, 
if you’re layin’ your cards down square, 
it looks like Luck’s got all your bets 
coppered.” 
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THE RICH 


“Oh, I expect to pull through,” said 
Culver. “After all, it’s the personal 
equation that counts.” 

“The what?” 

“The man himself. One man will 
win where another would go to smash 
in the same circumstances.” 

“Sure,” agreed Paddy. “One guy’ll 
skin out of a hole that another don’t 
even see.” 

“And a man with a bank account and 
an automobile may be worse broke than 
the man without either.” 

“Ye-es,” admitted Paddy reluctantly. 

“And in deeper trouble,” persisted 
Culver. 

Paddy nodded. “You can’t never 
tell what’s eatin’ a guy by the front he 
puts up,” he conceded. 

“T’ve got some good things here,” 
Culver went on, indicating the tin box, 
“but they’ve got to be nursed, and the 
nursing costs money that I haven't 
got—not now.” 

“Like a feller that aint staked right 
for the game he’s in,” said Paddy. “I 
get you.” 

“However,” pursued Culver, “that’s 
beside the question. All I set out to 
do was to show you that right now I’m 
a poorer man than you are. Draw up 
a chair, please, and I'll give you the 
proof. I’ve got my personal balance- 
sheet right here, and the documents to 
prove the figures, too.” 


ADDY hesitated a moment, then 

drew up a chair and seated himself 
at the table. He was entirely satisfied 
now that Culver had no sinister pur- 
pose, and his curiosity was keen. 

“I’m wonderin’,” he said, “how a 
poor man can live in a house like this 
here an’ run a buzz-wagon.” 

“Many a rich man,” returned Culver, 
“is poorer than he looks, and many a 
poor man is richer than he thinks.” 

He spread out his balance-sheet, and 
together they went over the items, 
Paddy wisely accepting the figures as 
they stood, without proof. He had 
trouble enough comprehending the 
statement without going beyond the 
face of it. 

The totals showed that liabilities 
exceeded assets by $18,236. 
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“So you see,” concluded Culver, “you 
have only thirty-one dollars less than 
nothing, while I’m eighteen thousand 
under the cipher. As a matter of fact, 
you're a little over eighteen thousand 
dollars richer than I am. You see it, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, sure I see it,” replied Paddy, 
scratching his head and frowning, “but 
where is it? I aint got it.” 

“No,” admitted Culver, “but you 
don’t owe it, and that amounts to the 
same thing in this case.” 

“You’re eighteen thousand poorer 
than me,” reflected Paddy, .“‘an’ all [ 
got is a gun, a jimmy an’ two-sixty.” 

“That’s it.” 

Paddy rose heavily from his chair 
and began dumping the spoons and 
other silverware from his pockets. 

“You aint goin’ to kick up no rumpus 
while I’m makin’ my get-away?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” promised Culver, 
intent on saving the watch. 

Paddy finished unloading, and then 
paused irresolutely, his eyes roving to 
the balance-sheet. 

“What was that there last item?” he 
inquired. 

Culver replied with reluctance, as if 
there were something in that item that 
hurt him. “ ‘Jack, twelve hundred dol- 
lars,” he explained. “My boy has 
been getting into trouble—gambling 
debts.” 

“An’ there’s a twenty-five-hundred- 
dollar finish on the girl, not to mention 
the old lady hittin’ the high places at 
the seashore, with you already behind 
the game an’ still slippin’!” Paddy 
shook his head commiseratingly. “You 
got your troubles, all right. Don’t this 
boy do nothin’ ?” 

“Nothing but run in debt.” 

Paddy drew two silver dollars and 
sixty cents in change from his pocket, 
and added the sixty cents to the pile on 
the table. 

“Keep that for grub money when the 
smash comes,” he advised. “A rich 
man like me has got to do something 
for the poor...... It looks to me,” 
he added at the door a moment later, 
“like the worst cripples don’t always 
limp.” 





The Man Who Wrote 
“A Fexas Steer 


THE PERSONAL SIDE_OF THE 
LATE CHARLES HOYT, TOLD BY 
HIS FRIEND AND CO-WORKER 


Harlan 


By Otis 


Editor’s Note: With the filming of a number of the comedies of Charles 
Hoyt by the Selig Polyscope Company, mterest has been revived in the master 
comedy-playwright of a short few years ago. And interest is added through the 
.fact that Otis Harlan, the actor, who above all others was most closely identified 
with Hoyt and his work, is to play the leading male character in each of the Hoyt 


photoplays. 


Mr. Harlan, the author of the accompanying article, entered upon 


his stage career under Hoyt and was with him for fourteen years—until, in fact, 


Hoyt died, after losing his mind. 








Charles Hoyt, whom I rank 
i as America’s foremost play- 
wright, of any of his friends. He had 
no confidants; he was not a man you 
could know intimately. To everyone, 
even to his partners, he was “Mr. 
Hoyt.” In business he was as close 
as the Down-East Yankees from whom 
he sprung; socially he was prodigal 
with his money. 

He had begun work as a newspaper 
reporter. Later he had conducted a 
column, then famous, on The Boston 
Post, called “All Sorts.” From time 
to time he was called upon to rewrite 
this play or fix up that, and gradually 
he worked into the business himself. 

When I met him in the spring of 
1887, he was just entering upon his 
career as a playwright-producer-man- 
ager. He was twenty-six. We met in 
the old Neil House in Columbus, Ohio 
—and it was a meeting that changed 
the whole course of my life. 

With several of my college-mates 
from Kenyon University (I lived in 
Zanesville, where my father was post- 
master), I had gone to Columbus to at- 
tend the wedding of a girl friend. We 


| WAS perhaps the closest to 








were sitting in the lobby of the Neil 
House, singing and attempting comic 
antics. 

Hoyt had written “A Bunch of 
Keys,” “A Tin Soldier,” and “A Rag 
Baby,” and had fixed up “A Parlor 
Match.” He was in Columbus rehears- 
ing “A Hole in the Ground.” It so 
chanced that while we boys were sing- 
ing and trying to be funny, Hoyt was 
standing in the lobby talking to James 
Miller, an old circus-man, then manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Miller knew me and my people well, 
and when Hoyt commented upon our 
antics, Miller called his attention to 
me. 

“There’s a boy,” he said, “that you 
ought to get hold of.” 

He brought Hoyt over to us and in- 
troduced him. They sat down, and for 
an hour we sang and joked and told 
stories. I did not know I was acting up 
before Charles Hoyt, the playwright: if 
I had known it, I would have closed up 
like a clam. And when, an hour later, 
I found out who he was, I became the 
close-mouth of the party. 

I was preparing to leave, the next 
morning, when Hoyt called on me. He 
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- Harlan in the film 


version of 


SB. 


Otis Harlan in Hoyt’s “A Day and a Night.” 


asked me if I’d had any experience on the 

stage. So I told him I had been in some 

amateur performances at Zanesville— 
playing, for instance, the name part in 
“Old Pillicody,” a famous farce of that 
time. He asked me if I wanted to go on 
the stage; I said I did; and then and there 
I signed up with him for three years at 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

In the three years that followed, I 
spent each summer at the Hoyt home- 
stead at Charleston, N. H., which 
Hoyt willed to the Lambs’ Club. Hoyt 

would say to me, when the season closed: 
“Well, Otie, where are you going to 
spend the summer ?” 

He knew well enough that I’d spend 


Oti i r i “ ‘ - 
tis Harlan as he appeared in the réle of it with him, or starve ;.that what he paid 


“The Minister to Dahomey,” in Hoyt’s 
“A Texas Steer.” 
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me was only suffi- 
cient for my 
everyday needs; 
that at the end 
of the season 
I would find 
myself with 
possibly two 
or three dol- 
lars. 

“Oh, I think 
I'll go up with 
you,’ I would 
say. 
oT a1) ee,” 
Hoyt would return. 





Julian Mitchell, now a well- 
known stage director, 
and Charles Hoyt. 

Mitchell was Hoyt’s 


director. 


York Central 
station. [711 
have a ticket 

for you.” 
The first 
Mrs. Hoyt 
(Flora Walsh, 
his leading 
woman) and | 
were both kids, 
and we made the 
old place merry dur- 
ing the summer. She 
and Hoyt were married on 
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Razzle dazzle! Razzle dazzle! 

How full I am! 

Don’t give a damn! 
‘Razzle dazzle! Razzle dazzle! 

Let’s have one “bot” more. 

We're out upon a terrib!e tear; 

We'll all get drunk, and nobody’ll care. 
Razzle dazzle! Razzle dazzle! 

Let’s have one “bot” more. 


July 25, 1887. She 
W a s_ seventeen 
years old on July 
24, and Hoyt was 
twenty-seven on 
July 26, and so they 3 
split the difference x 
for a wedding day. 


MY first 


part 
with 
H oyt 


I stayed with Hoyt for three years 
under the twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
contract, and then I asked for 
more salary. He wouldn’t give it 
to me, and so I told him I would 
resign and go with a firm that 
offered me more. 

“You'll come back when 
you begin to starve,” Hoyt 
said. 

“If I ever come back,” 
I retorted, “it will be as a 
star.” 

And the next year he 
sent for me, and I went 
back to him as a star. I be- 
lieve I was the youngest 
male star in the United 
States. 

But Hoyt un- 
derstood 
me, liked 
me, and 
knew 


Otis Harlan in 1893. 


was that of a 
romantic young 


lover in “ 
Hole in the 
Ground.” I 


knew it was 
not my line 
of work, but 

I was too 
young in the 
business to 
make much 
of an argtu- 
ment. Hoyt real- 
ized the same 
thing, however, and 
he wrote “A Brass 
Monkey,” with a splen- 
did part for me, in which 
was my famous song: 


Grace 

Darmond and 
Otis Harlan in 
the Selig film version 
of “A Black Sheep.” 
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my work. Perhaps that counted most 
of all. He positively would not write 
for people whose personality he did 
not understand perfectly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of his plays were writ- 
ten around his players. It was with 
reluctance that he began work on “A 
Black Sheep” for William Hoey. There 
was some hitch; Hoey tore up his 
contract. Rather than being angry, 
Hoyt was pleased. He sent for me. 

“T would rather write a play around 
Otie than for any amount of others,” 
he told McKee, his partner, in my 
presence. 

“A Black Sheep” was a great suc- 
cess on the stage, and the picturiza- 
tion of it by the Selig Polyscope Com- 
pany will be as great a success on the 
screen, I believe. I hope to produce 


virtually all of his plays in film form. 


Ho*t wrote seventeen plays. His 
“Midnight Bell,” I believe, would 
have been considered one of the 
country’s greatest masterpieces if it 
had been produced under any other 
name than his. [rom him, however, 
the public would accept nothing but 
broad comedy and farce. I call it a 
better play than “The Old Homestead.” 
He always traveled with the com- 
pany in which his wife was playing. 
He had his favorites among us (I was 
with him for fourteen years), and 
whenever he would write a new play 
he would shift us to it. He would sit 
in the Pullman sleeper for hours dur- 
ing the day, with the shade drawn 
down over his head, and looking out 
of the window at nothing—thinking, 
studying over situations for some new 
play. 
He would not begin work on a new 
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play until he had its arrangement laid 
out in his mind. Then he would write 
it, longhand, in two or three days. 

He developed his situations by tell- 
ing, over and over again, his scheme 
for a new play. He would come to 
me. “Otie,” he would say, “have you 
heard my idea for a new play?” 

I would say that I had not. Then 
he would launch into it, elaborating 
as he went along. He would see me, 
later in the day, perhaps, with some 
one. He would come up to us with 
the same question—‘Otie, have you 
heard my idea for a new play?’— 
knowing mighty well I had. He 
wouldn't wait for me to answer, but 
he would tell it to my companion, 
elaborating upon the version he had 
given me. For each new play, I prob- 
ably would hear that same question 
twenty times, and listen to twenty dif- 
ferent versions, each succeeding one 
more developed and elaborate. 

He made a great fortune, for, up 
to the time his mind failed him, he 
did not have a failure. “A Trip to 
Chinatown,” “A Texas Steer,” “A 
Black Sheep,” and some of the others 
were especially successful. 

His first real financial success was 
with “A Rag Baby.” This was in 1883, 
before I joined Hoyt, but he has often 
told me that on the opening night, he 
and his partner, Charles Thomas, 
walked back and forth in front of Tony 
Pastor’s Fourteenth Street Theater, 
with their minds running between fears 
for their play and for their stomachs. 
They did not have enough money to 
buy dinner. At eight o’clock they were 
penniless; at eleven o’clock they had 
begun upon a fortune, for the play was 
a sweeping success. 


“MOVIE” VERSUS “LEGIT” 
"THEATRICAL managers are drawing a distinct line between the motion- 


picture actor and the legitimate actor. 


contract with this clause: ° 


Nearly all of them are offering a 


And said artist specifically agrees not to render or perform services for motion 
pictures during the life of this agreement. 


Most of the producers are refusing to engage actors who have any affiliations 


whatsoever with the films. 


On the other hand, William Fox, of the Fox Film Corporation, refuses to 
employ actors who have anything to do with the stage. 











Mildred 
Richardson 
in “Chin-Chin.” 


High E Won for Her 


(n~ q ILDRED RICHARDSON got her chance 
! M because she could sing. Her mother had 
——— taken her and her sister Dorothy, a year 
older, to New York, after a course in voice-training in 
Chicago. Miss Mildred, then seventeen, got a place in 
the chorus of “The Queen of the Movies,” and later was 
given a small part with a solo number. When “Chin-Chin” 
opened last year in New York, the two girls went into the 
chorus, with Miss Mildred as understudy to Belle Story, the 
prima donna. 
As so often happens, the prima donna fell ill suddenly. On 
five minutes’ notice, Miss Mildred stepped into the part, with 
the result that this season she is the prima donna and has signed 
a contract to appear for the next three years under the manage- 
ment of Charles Dillingham. 
She has an unusually high voice, reaching even high E with 
ease. 
“If I hadn’t had that,” observed Miss Richardson, “I probably 
would still be in the chorus.” 


Photographs 
by Moody, 
New York 
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How He 
Got on 
Broadway 


—— 


fA ILIVER MO- 

ROSCO picked 
| a California boy 
named Charles Ruggles, 
who came to him as a victim of the 
San Francisco earthquake, for the 
serious drama. Then, one evening, 
Edgar Selwyn saw him in a minor part 
in Morosco’s stock production of “The 
Arab,” and straightway contended that 
Ruggles was a born farceur. 

Thus the argument raged until Mr. 
Morosco agreed to lend Ruggles to the 
New York author-manager-producer. 
Mr. Selwyn, to prove his point, wrote 


} 
= — 


Charles Ruggles in 
“Rolling Stones.” for 


Photographs by Underwood & Underwood 
and (in circle) White, New York 


the part of Dave Fulton 
him in “Rolling 
Stones.” And thereupon 
Charles Ruggles became 
established on Broadway. 

The family fortune depleted by the 
earthquake and fire, Ruggles had cast 
about for work. He went to Los An- 
geles and applied to Mr. Morosco. 
During his schooling in the Los 
Angeles stock company, he played more 
than three hundred parts, from the lad 
in “Helena Ritchie’ to Shakespeare. 
He got virtually all of his training 
there. And his consuming ambition 
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TWO VIEWS OF RUGGLES 


He played 
more than : 
three hun- 
dred parts, 
Shakespeare 
included, 


in stock. 


Photograph by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York 


was to play in farce. 
Mr. Morosco sent 
Ruggles to Chicago to 
play with the ‘Help 
As Dave Wanted” company 
Fulton in there. An emergency call 
Mer caused him to be shifted to the 
New York production, with which he 
stayed on Broadway during its brief run. New 
York, though, didn’t seem to think much of 
Ruggles then. Now he is-one of Broadway’s 
early-season favorites. 
It is noteworthy that, besides being an athlete 
and a Pacific Coast swimming champion, Charles 
inialiceeatl Ruggles possesses—featuring it as little as pos- 
New York sible—what has been called “the only natural 
dimple on Broadway.” 

















A Complete Résumé of the Opening 


Chapters of ‘ 


the 


T was most distressing! 

Sir Timothy,—Sir “Timmy,” his 
exquisite daughters slyly called 
him, — hard-riding, hunt-worship- 
ing, lovably pompous Sir Timo- 

thy was perturbed as he greeted Car- 
roll. As a matter of fact, Lady Mas- 
sereen had just given birth to a son 
and heir! And the trouble was that 
it seemed as if there wasn’t to be any- 
thing for him to be heir to. 

Here he had, Sir Timothy explained 
sorrowfully to the American million- 
aire, three of the most beautiful mar- 
riageable daughters in Ireland. And 
yet only the ineligibles, the impover- 
ished young men—such as Beresford, 
for instance—courted them. And why? 
Because eligible young men are not 
attracted by dowerless daughters, no 
matter how beautiful they may be. 

And now the unfortunate Sir Timo- 
thy, Jr., must grow up an ineligible. 
It was ‘distressing. 

Sir Timothy was bringing himself to 
sell his beloved Massereen hound-pack 
and Massereen hunters. 


P P. CARROLL, a poor Irish lad 
e. who had looked up to Sir Timo- 
thy as the cat looks at the king, had 
gone to America. Now, at thirty-eight, 
he was the richest man of his age on 
Wall Street. 


‘Marrying Off 


Massereens.’ 


Hendershot, rich, aristocratic, a so- 
cial leader, had been the one disturb- 
ing factor in his life. He hated Car- 
roll. He had blackballed him at clubs 
and closed the doors of friends against 
him. 

Worn out by his work, Carroll had 
decided to rest. “Come on,” he said 
to his young private secretary, Paul 
Jerome. “Let’s go to Ireland and 
play.” 

At the moment when Carroll was 
talking with Sir Timothy, Jerome was 
meeting the Misses Massereen—Eileen, 
Patricia and Sylvia, not forgetting the 
twins, Theodocia and Dorothea, and 
Mogue Sullivan, groom, gardener and 
delicious liar—in the garden and fall- 
ing in love with each and every one of 
them. 


ARROLL felt a sort of protect- 
ing affection welling up in him for 
this great man of his youth. So it 
followed that he proposed that Sir 
Timothy remodel his vast country 
house to receive paying guests during 
the hunting season, Carroll advancing 
the necessary funds, for he and Jerome 
were to be the first guests. And with 
businesslike Eileen concurring, Sir 
Timothy agreed. 
Carroll had started out in his cam- 
paign to marry off the Massereens. 
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Marrying Off 


Massereens 


A NOVEL OF YOUTH 


AND 


ROMANCE 


By Maude Radford Warren 


Author of ‘‘Barbara’s Marriages,’ ‘‘The Main 
Road,’ ‘The Land of the Living,’’ ete. 
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CHAPTER III 








|ARROLL and Jerome cut 

C | short their northern tour and 
—_—=_|| went back to Great Gurtens to 
help Sir Timothy speed up the work- 
men who were making the house ready 
to receive paying guests. Meantime, 
Carroll had written and cabled to New 
York, with the result that four married 
couples were secured—the Claytons, 
the Andersons, the Beekmans and the 
Saunderses, all delightful people. Car- 
roll had tried to find some unattached 
men, but so far had only received from 
one a promise to come. 

Then business called Carroll to Lon- 
don for a fortnight, and he took Jerome 
with him. During his absence, he was 
surprised to find how constantly his 
mind returned, with a sense of home, to 
Great Gurtens. 

Carroll had not had a home in which 
women had figured, for more than 
twenty years; he found himself think- 
ing of Eileen and Patricia and Sylvia, 
and even of the twins, with a tenderness 
that borrowed from all the years which 
had been empty of feminine influence. 
He felt younger than he had, and per- 
haps not so much fatherly as brotherly 
in his attitude to the Massereens. 
Secretly he conned over the list of 











eligible bachelors he knew in New York 
who might be persuaded to come to 
Ireland for the hunting. 

He and Jerome _returned a_ few 
hours before they were expected, and 
drove into Great Gurtens just before 
luncheon. Carroll followed the sound 
of the lovely Massereen voices to the 
west drawing-room, his heart surprising 
him by its quickened beating. There 
were other voices too, all fused together 
agreeably. It would be a glorious win- 
ter, Carroll thought. 

In the doorway he stopped as sud- 
denly as if he had been shot. The 
guests he had selected were there, all 
rising to greet him. But among them 
was one he had not selected, the very 
last man he wanted to see. In a circle 
chiefly composed of the three elder 
Massereens sat Hendershot, very much 
at home. 

Standing on the threshold, Carroll 
saw that already the sisters had admit- 
ted him to a pleasant housemate sort of 
intimacy. There were few girls who 
could have failed to yield to Hender- 
shot’s charm. He was the best looking 
man Carroll had ever seen, and he had, 
when he chose, a most attractive 
manner. 

“But for what I’ve done for the 
family,” thought Carroll, rather bitter- 
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“She’s a fine mare, Sir Timothy,” he said, “‘with great substance to her . . . . and she’s a good, safe goer. 
fancy for her,” went on Beresford, 
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That may be an advantege with all the Americans, ready to ride whether they can or not. . . . But if you’ve no 


“ there’s another prospective purchaser.” 
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ly, “they would feel that Hendershot 
talked their language better than I.” 

He was ashamed of the thought when 
Eileen and Patricia, seeing him, said at 
the same moment : 

“Here’s Mr. Carroll! A thousand 
welcomes. You know Mr. Hendershot, 
don’t you?” 

Hendershot had been cutting Carroll 
dead in New York. Carroll did not 
mean to take the initiative. He stood 
perfectly still, waiting to see what Hen- 
dershot’s line would be. Hendershot 
gave a quick look at Patricia. and 
Eileen, and then at Carroll. His eyes 
flamed with sudden hate. Then he 
came forward and held out his hand. 

“Mr. Carroll and I are old friends,” 
he said. 

Carroll saw the sneer under the smile. 
Instinctively he understood that Hen- 
dershot would try to hurt him through 
the Massereens. Not till that moment 
had Carroll realized how much the 
family had come to mean to him. When 
he had fought for anything before, he 
had always felt a cold, impersonal de- 
tachment during the process. But now 
he was far from impersonal. This 
time he was going to fight with his 
blood as well as his mind. 

He took Hendershot’s hand, and said 
amiably : 

“Yes, Mr. Hendershot and I do know 
each other pretty well.” 

Jerome followed Carroll’s lead and 
spoke to Hendershot as to an old friend. 
When they were all going into the 
dining-room, Eileen explained to Car- 
roll that Mr. Hendershot had brought 
letters of introduction to Billy Beres- 
ford’s brother, Harry Beresford, from 
the master of the Meadowbrook hounds. 
He had asked to come to the Mas- 
sereens’, and it had seemed to Eileen 
good business to take him, especially 
since he said he knew Carroll. 

Carroll listened with impassive face. 
He was angry at his own emotions; he 
was helpless, he knew, and the fact 
enraged him. Hendershot had come to 
Ireland to carry on against Carroll the 
petty guerrilla warfare he had carried 
on in New York; and nothing could be 
done about it. 

He could feel somewhat 


not but 
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soothed at the deference and even the 
affection the Massereen family showed 
him during luncheon. Weeks before, 
Patricia had voiced the sentiments of 
the sisters by saying: 

“If P. P. Carroll were the devil, I 
could love him for saving the hounds 
and for giving us a chance to make the 
place a bit as it was in Grandpapa’s 
time.” : 

But in the succeeding days they had 
come to like him for himself, quite 
apart from what he had done for them, 
and their welcome after his absence in 
I_ondon plainly showed it. 


HORTLY after luncheon, Beresford 
rode over with a mare he was trying 
to sell Sir Timothy. Nearly all the 
household went to the nearest meadow 
while Sir Timothy put her through her 
paces. After a time, he trotted back to 
the courtyard and dismounted. In a 
twinkling the yard became an animated 
theater. Mogue Sullivan, who was now 
the Massereen’s head groom, and Beres- 
ford’s groom stood near the main en- 
trance in bitter dispute about the merits 
of the mare. Stableboys appeared at 
the stable doors, and interested faces 
looked out of the windows of Servants’ 
Hall. Everyone understood that Sir 
Timothy was pleased with the mare but 
would pretend that he was not. 

Sir Timothy dismounted very easily 
for a man of his bulk, and shook his 
head dubiously. 

“T don’t know, William, that she is 
up to my weight.” 

“Sure, my Gawd, look at her hocks,” 
whispered Mogue, indignantly, to 
Beresford’s groom. “Like glass bottles 
they are.” 

“Glass bottles, is it!” cried the groom. 
“T wish you may never drink again if 
that mare couldn’t carry a man of 
twenty stone over a higher fence than 
anyone in this part of the country 
would have the pluck to ride at.” 

Everybody, heard this dialogue and 
pretended not to. 

“T’m sure you'd find the mare up to 
your weight, sir,’ Beresford said. 

“It struck me that she was a bit of a 
roarer, William,” objected Sir Tim- 
othy. 
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“He should think shame to himself, the way he 


“Sure, listen to the mare,” said Beres- 
ford’s groom truculently to Mogue. “I 
wish to Gawd your masther had as 
good wind.” 

This hit at Sir Timothy’s asthma con- 
vulsed the listeners, not least Sir Tim- 
othy’s daughters, but every face was 
impassive. Sir Timothy, whose temper 
was never very far away, reddened ex- 
cessively, and said irritably: 


disowns his relations,” criticised the stableboy. 








“T doubt her knees.” 

3eresford let his voice rise above the 
remarks of his servant. 

“She’s a fine mare, Sir Timothy,” he 
said, “with great substance to her. She 
may be a bit short and plain about her 
quarters, but she’s been well schooled, 
and she’s a good, safe goer. That may 
be an advantage with all the Americans, 
ready to ride whether they can or not.” 
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“And that’s thrue,” said Mogue. If Mogue Sullivan ard Beresford’s 
“Sure, Gawd help them, if you brought groom had been conducting the nego- 
them up Vesuvius itself, saddled, they’d tiation, at that point Mogue would have 
have a go at it.” uttered a sneering laugh and offered 

“But if you’ve no fancy 
for her, sir,” went on 
Beresford, “there’s another { 
prospective purchaser.” ide & 

The servants exchanged 
glances; most of them 
thought the prospective 
purchaser was a_ fiction. 
They recognized that the 
time for talking about the 
price had come, and they 
prepared to settle down for 
what they thought would be 
a half hour of- agreeable 
barter. But they were dis- 
appointed. 

“How much do you want 
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“T have been wondering,” he went on, “if you would have any objection to me in a nearer relation — if, in short, 

you would be willing to accept me as a son-in-law.” 


for her, William?” inquired Sir Tim- thirty pounds; the groom would have 
othy. crushed his cap upon his head, spat con- 

“Eighty pounds,” replied Beresford temptuously and begun to lead the mare 
fiercely. out of the yard. There would have 


























ensued a long chaffering interlarded 
with personal recriminations, and the 
bargain would have been struck at 
seventy pounds, with one pound re- 
turned for luck money. But Sir Tim- 
othy and Beresford understood each 
other. 

“T’ll take her,” said Sir Timothy. 

The faces leaning out of Servants’ 
Hall fell perceptibly. Kathy Nolan, the 
cook, almost lost her balance. Mogue 
and the groom looked disgusted, as they 
went into the stall destined for the new 
mare. Sir Timothy passed a half- 
pound to Beresford’s groom; Beresford 
did the like for Mogue. The servants 
returned to their work, and the family 
and the guests went to look at the 
horses in the various stalls. Then, 
when a ride was proposed, those who 
fell in with the plan went to their rooms 
to dress. 


UT Hendershot lingered in the stall 

of one of the hunters he had bought 
the day before from Beresford. Pres- 
ently Mogue Sullivan and a stableboy 
entered the stall next him, to take out 
the horse in it, continuing, unaware of 
Hendershot, a conversation they had 
begun when Beresford had _ given 
Mogue the usual groom’s tip. 

“What did Masther Willie hand you 
itself, Mogue?” inquired the stableboy. 

“It isn’t yourself will ever be hung 
for keeping back questions,” said 
Mogue, indignantly. ‘“Haven’t you got 
enough for yourself? And isn’t it my- 
self saw Misther Carroll passing you 
something this morning. He’s as free 
with his gold, thank Gawd, as if he’d 
stole it.” 

Hendershot composed himself to 
listen. 

“He should think shame to himself, 
the way he disowns his relations,” crit- 
icised the stableboy. “There’s old Pete 
Carroll in Clonmel, who was his father’s 
own cousin, and a raft of other cousins, 
but he’s not troubled himself to look 
them up. He’s not cast any of his 
money their way, believe you me. No; 
but he’ll cavort among the grand people, 
and forget that his own blood are maybe 
as much in need of sugar to their tay as 
the Massereens are for hunters to their 
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stables. He’s done nothing for them 
nor for the village that r’ared him.” 

“Who says he wont yet?” inquired 
Mogue, truculently. 

“Pete Carroll says,’ continued the 
stableboy, “that he’s coming up here 
some day to ask for Patrick Phelim 
Carroll, and he’s going to say, ‘How 
are you, Pat? And God bless you. Sure, 
I can remember the days when you went 
barefut and had only the .gne shirt to 
your back at that.’” 

Hendershot slipped away with a mali- 
cious smile on his face. Mogue and 
the boy went on with their remarks. 

“Whisper,” said Mogue, emphat- 
ically, “Pete Carroll’d never have the 
pluck to come up and claim Misther 
Carroll. And sure, what matter what 
he was? All the county people will be 
plazed wit’ him for saving the Mas- 
sereen hounds. I tell you this, my lad: 
if the divil himself came to Ireland and 
bought a lot of grand horses and pre- 
pared to do the grand thing by the hunt- 
ing—sure, the county people would all 
welcome him wit’ never a ‘Whence 
came ye?” 


ALF an hour later, most of the 
household was mounted and trot- 

ting out of the courtyard and down the 
back avenue to the Fethard road. The 
Massereens had already seen Carroll in 
the saddle, and considered that he had 
a good enough seat; their final opinion 
of his horsemanship they reserved until 
they should have seen him in the hunt- 
ing field. All the blue eyes took stock 
of Jerome, and a malicious glance from 
Patricia to Eileen said, ‘““A rank ama- 
teur.” 

“Quite so, but it looks as if he had 
pluck,” murmured Sylvia to Patricia. 

Sylvia had chosen the tamest mount. 
Her sisters had feebly protested that 
she always made a burnt offering of 
herself on the family altar, but they 
had, somehow, taken the more spirited 
horses. As Patricia rode whirlingly in 
front of him, Jerome murmured to Car- 
roll, “I’m going to fall in love with 
one of those girls.” 

“You have my blessing,” Carroll 
said. 
Hendershot dashed ahead of them, 


“Miss Eileen,” he said abruptly, “do you think you could care for an old fellow like me ?” 
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and rode in between Patricia and Eileen. 
Jerome looked after him with frank dis- 
taste. Then he said boldly to Carroll: 

“Why don’t you capture one of those 
girls for yourself ?” 

“Too old,” said Carroll. 

For two or three miles the party pro- 
ceeded at an easy gait, and then Patricia, 
who was by now riding between Carroll 
and Eileen, said to her sister: 

“T can’t stand this. My beast is keen 
as mustard. I’ve simply got to give 
himarun. As soon as we get to Harry 
Beresford’s meadow, I’m going to let 
her out. There’s a nice bank on this 
side of it, and an awfully jolly hedge 
and ditch beyond.” 

“Sir Timothy will have your blood,” 
objected Eileen. “You know he wants 
to hunt that mare to-morrow.” 

“Oh, what harm will one little jump 
do her!” protested Patricia. “Besides, 
V’ll pretend she bolted with me. Mr. 


Carroll, I challenge you to come too.” 
“I’d follow you anywhere,” laughed 
Carroll. 
“But why are you so sure the meadow 


gate will be open?” asked Eileen. “You 
can’t jump that.” 

“Because I told Mogue to acciden- 
tally have it open,” Patricia said. 
“Billy sent him with a message to 
Harry. I’m off.” 

She speeded her mare and shot ahead 
of them. Hendershot galloped after 
her. 
The other horses followed at a quick- 
ened gait; and presently Sir Timothy 
said testily : 

“What’s the matter with the girl? 
She’ll have the horse in a lather.” 

“It almost looks as if he were bolt- 
ing,” Eileen said. 

She let her horse out, as Patricia 
turned into the meadow gate. Carroll 
galloped beside her, reflecting that the 
five lovely Massereens were at their best 
on horses. Eileen’s color had risen; her 
soft dimple was in fine play; her blue 
eyes had lost their languor and were 
full of keen spirit. Her horse was good, 
and she swept into the meadow a scant 
two rods behind her sister, Carroll still 
beside her. The keen air was in the 
blood of the horses ; they liked the taste 
of the turf under their feet. The twins, 
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coming up fast, uttered the Irish hunt- 
ing yell, “Hullowhist! Troy! Loo-in!” 
They could hear Sir Timothy’s voice 
behind, and they knew by the timbre 
of it that he was using strong lan- 
guage. Nobody but Jerome and Sylvia 
were left to listen to it. 

Carroll had never been off a road 
on horseback, but he adapted himself 
to the feel of the meadow beneath him: 
In front of him loomed a bank which 
grew taller as he approached it. He 
saw the horses of Patricia and Hender- 
shot climb it like cats, change feet on 
top and scramble down on the other 
side. Then his own horse met it. Car- 
roll forgot whether he ought to lean for- 
ward or back, and so he compromised 
and sat erect, with the result that his 
horse “left a leg on top,” as the Irish 
put it. He came down well to the 
ground, Eileen matching him in time. 
They were now in a short, plowed 
field, neck and neck with Patricia. In 
front was a hedge with a bad take-off. 

“There’s a ditch on the other side,” 
called Eileen. 

Carroll determined to learn every 
hedge and ditch.in the country. As he 
approached the take-off, his spirits rose. 
He knew well that the twins were close 
behind, and that not one of his motions 
would escape them and Patricia and 
Eileen. He had never jumped before, 
but he had the feeling that if he didn’t 
jump well, he’d prefer to break his neck 
on the other side. 

Eileen’s horse rose like a bird and 
passed from his sight. Carroll touched 
his horse with his riding-crop and rode 
forward at the hedge. He felt the 
horse’s ribs swell under him. Then he 
had a sensation of a sweeping flight, 
with a violent jerk in the back of it and 
a sudden drop that shook him to the 
marrow. ,But he knew that he had 
kept his seat well. 

“No mincing in these beasts, is there, 
Mr. Carroll?” called Patricia in a joy- 
ous voice. ; 

Meanwhile Sylvia, on the other side 
of the hedge, had checked her horse and 
had said to Jerome: 

“That’s a nasty jump, and I don’t 
think we’d better take it. Father is 
furious as it is, at Patsy.” 
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Jerome was riding like a sack of 
potatoes, but he had no intention of 
funking the jump. He was about to 
urge on his horse when Sylvia said 
softly: 

“Please! I don’t want to take it, 
and I’ll not be able to hold back my 
horse if you ride at it.” 

“It’s a pleasure, indeed,” said Sir 
Timothy’s sarcastic voice at their shoul- 
ders, “to see that there are some in my 
household who have a remnant of sense 
left! I suppose Pat and Eileen want 
to have their horses crippled in the field 
to-morrow! As to Carroll, he’s got 
plenty of horses; he can afford to have 
more horses than sense if he wants 
to.” 

They trotted down the road where 
Mogue was opening the gate for the 
rest of the party, and saying flatter- 
ingly to Carroll: 

“There’s some gentlemen, sorr, that 
when they jump you could bile a whole 
patch of turnips while they’d be get- 
ting over; but yourself is not one of 
them.” 

They rode back to the sound of Sir 
Timothy’s candid remarks, but Car- 
roll heard none of them. He had never 
felt younger in his life, nor had his 
spirits ever been so high. He looked at 
the three glowing faces of the elder 
girls, and harked back in thought to his 
half-jesting remark to Jerome. Why 
should he feel too old for love? 

He looked at Hendershot, riding so 
well and easily, and something rose high 
in him that was partly a hot determina- 
tion to thwart completely any of Hen- 
dershot’s schemes against him, and 
partly an eager longing to feel again the 
tide of life which had run in him so 
swiftly when the horses were racing— 
a tide that meant both youth and love. 


CHAPTER IV 


was what the Massereens frankly 
called “filthy.” The hounds were 
taken out, for, as Mogue Sullivan said, 
the foxes were “throng as six in a bed 


F the next few days the weather 


and fair asking to be killed.” But 
always a cold, heavy rain had come up, 
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and the fox had been lost within the 
first mile. 

The lovely Massereen sisters discov- 
ered that their paying guests, the Clay- 
tons and the Saunderses, the Beekmans 
and the Andersons, did not care to 
spend several days in the stables or the 
kennels. The Massereens each had a 
young hound sleeping at the foot of 
their beds, and it was said that they 
hunted in their dreams. It was a sad 
change for them to have to play auc- 
tion bridge and talk fashions and family 
histories. They were also aware of a 
discontent in their guests. 

Only Carroll and Jerome knew that 
this discontent was chiefly due to 
Hendershot. It was he who made the 
guests realize that they missed their 
steam-heated American rooms and did 
not like hearths which promised and 
then would not perform. Hendershot 
had a way of talking about candlelight 
as if it were the most charming light in 
the world, and at the same time making 
his American listeners long for electric 
light, and feel that their eyes were suf- 
fering. Carroll could not help admir- 
ing Hendershot’s skill. He was carry- 
ing on a real and most able disintegra- 
tion while conveying the impression 
that he was doing all he could to help 
make the hours pass brightly in Great 
Gurtens. 

Sir Timothy was almost morose. 
His hounds had never been in such good 
condition. He had got rid of the two 
or three which showed a disposition to 
be mute or “skirting.” Those that were 
left could not be surpassed in all Ire- 
land. He was proud of the new hunters 
in his stables. He and his daughters 
would be well turned out in the field. 
3ut now the weather was behaving as 
if it intended that the county should 
never get a sight of him and his pack. 
He kept in his office or library most of 
the day, bracing himself in order that 
he might be in a decent temper during 
meals. 

On a day that at last promised clear 
weather, Carroll sought Sir Timothy in 
his office and with few preliminaries 
plunged into a matter over which he 
had been mulling ever since the arrival 
of Hendershot at Great Gurtens. 
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“Sir Timothy,” he began, “you can- 
not doubt the attachment I have formed 
for you and yours. I have been won- 
dering—” 

He hesitated and glanced at Sir Tim- 
othy in a quick, keen way that did not 
accord with his tentative words. What 
he saw in his host’s face reassured him. 
Sir Timothy had an expectant and a 
distinctly encouraging look. 

“T’ve been wondering,” he went on, 
“if you*would have any objection to me 
in a nearer relation—if, in short, you 
would be willing to accept me as a son- 
in-law.” 

Sir nodded head 
slowly. 

“Just so, just so,” he said with pursed 
lips. 

“IT hope you don’t think the acquaint- 
ance has been too short—” 

“I don’t,” Sir Timothy - said. 
“Whether you become my son-in-law 
or not depends, of course, upon my 
daughter. For my part, I should be 
glad to welcome you into the family.” 

Carroll’s face flushed a little. Sir 
Timothy’s tone was affectionate and 
sincere. 

“If you were anything but yourself, 
Carroll,” said Sir.Timothy, “I might be 
less pleased. As it is, I'll give you a 
hundred thousand welcomes if my 
daughter does.” 

Carroll recognized that this was Sir 
Timothy’s way of saying that neither 
money nor birth was so important to 
him in a_ son-in-law as the man 
himself. 

“I hope I need not tell you, sir,” said 
Carroll, “that if I have the great good 
fortune to win your daughter, I shall 
do my best to make her happy.” 

“T’ve no doubt of that,” replied Sir 
Timothy. 

There was a pause, and then he 
added: 

“Now that we’re in a closer relation, 
as it were, Carroll, I wish you’d tell me 
a bit more about Hendershot. He’s 
been fairly sitting in the pockets of 
my two eldest. He’s by way of being a 
great friend of yours, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t claim him as a great friend,” 
said Carroll slowly. “Suppose you ask 
Jerome about him, if you really have 


Timothy his 
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any particular reason for knowing. He 
has been intimate with Hendershot.” 

There was another pause, and then 
Sir Timothy said: “Would you like a 
nip of whisky?” 

Whenever Sir Timothy was at a loss, 
he offered whisky. Carroll took it that 
the interview was closed, and rose. 

“Thank you, no, Sir Timothy. 
just about luncheon time.” 

“Tt’s curious,” mused Carroll, as he 
prepared for luncheon, “that Sir Tim- 
othy didn’t ask me which daughter I 
meant.” 


It’s 


UNCHEON was the first meal -Car- 
roll had really enjoyed since the 
arrival of Hendershot at Great Gurtens. 
He went through the meal with a pleas- 
ant sense of really belonging to the 
family. This was intensified by the 
peculiar benignancy of Sir Timothy’s 
manner towards him. He supposed 
that he alone had observed it, but noth- 
ing ever escaped five pairs of blue Mas- 
sereen eyes. When luncheon was over 
and Lady Massereen had retired to her 
center of the world, the nursery, the 
three elder girls sought Eileen’s study, 
where they always held their consulta- 
tions. The twins pushed in after them. 

“Did you see Sir Timmy beaming on 
P. P. Carroll?” remarked Dorothea. 

“Did we!” cried Patricia, abandoning 
the intention to snub the twin. “Sir 
Timothy fairly buttered him!” 

“Perhaps they’ve been making a horse 
deal,” suggested Eileen. 

“Sir Timmy’s honey-pot manner to 
P. P. Carroll,” said Theodocia, “to my 
mind means something different from 
horses.” 

“T think so too,” agreed Patricia, 
“though you are far too young to ob- 
serve such things. I fancy that P. P. 
has popped. Sir Timmy did have a 
‘God bless you, my son’ manner. The 
question is, which of us has he asked 
for?” 

“Eileen thinks she’s the one,” Doro- 
thea remarked. ‘She hasn’t said a 
word, but she has sat there with a su- 
perior air—” 

“T haven't!” 
nantly. ‘ 

“He ought to propose to me,” said 


said Eileen  indig- 
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Patricia. ‘Nearly all of them take me 
first.” 

“Would you take 
drawled Sylvia. 

“T’ll wait till I’m asked before I de- 
cide,” Eileen said, crisply. “I don’t 
see how any of us will really have the 
time to be engaged with all this huge 
house-party to look after—if it doesn’t 
melt away entirely.” 

“Tf you like, I’ll ask P. P. not to pro- 
pose till March fifteenth,” remarked 
Theodocia. 

“You're a silly kiddie,” Eileen said, 
calmly. “You'd all be showing good 
sense to drop the subject.” 

Just before tea-time, Carroll entered 
the drawing-room. 

“You’re just in time, Mr. Carroll,” 
ealled Patricia. “Billy Beresford’s been 
telling us the story of the ghost of 
Ballycarnew—the Black Bachelor.” 

“You ought to know something about 
that, Carroll,’”’ Hendershot said, “for 
your people used to farm Ballycarnew.” 

Carroll reflected that Hendershot had 
wasted no time in looking up his family 
history. Aloud he said: 

“Of course I know the story, but I’d 
like to hear Beresford’s version.” 

“The Black Bachelor,” Beresford 
explained, “was in his mortal guise a 
cranky old man who tilled Ballycarnew 
farm. He turned a black face on 
women and would not marry. When he 
was about sixty, some strange girl 
whom they say had traveled with the 
gypsies, was left at his door for dead. 
He revived her, nursed her and married 
her. In two years she had disappeared 
as mysteriously as she had appeared, 
and ever after he went about crack- 
brained, seeking her on the place. He 
always wore the long coat and high hat 
he was married in. That’s the way you 
see him to this day.” 

“Does he ever walk nowadays?” in- 
quired Hendershot. 

“He’s said to whenever the owner of 
Ballycarnew talks of selling the place,” 
said Beresford. 


him, Eileen?” 


EA was brought in, and Lady Mas- 
sereen served it with gentle, fum- 
bling hands, Eileen beside her to cover 
up her mistakes. Unless Lady Mas- 
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sereen were carefully watched, she 
would always fill each cup half full of 
milk; and her notion of the sugar-bowl 
seemed to be that it was there for the 
benefit of Little Em’ly. The five sisters 
breathed a mental sigh of relief as the 
cups were handed about. 

Gradually the room emptied. Sir 
Timothy took the men to the harness- 
room to show the new Mayhew saddle 
he had bought, and to quarrel with 
young Beresford because of his prefer- 
ence for a Langdon. Carroll went with 
him only as far as the door of the har- 
ness-room. Lady Massereen was just 
going back to the nursery; she scarcely 
saw that Carroll had returned. Only 
Eileen was left. 

Carroll stood looking down on her as 
she sat before the fire with a musing 
expression on her face. She did not 
glance up at him. He wondered if she 
knew what he was going to say. He 
drew a chair up beside her. 

“You’re a very busy young lady these 
days, aren't you?” 

“Thanks to you,” she said, glancing 
up at him with a smile. 

Eileen’s smile was not so sweet as 
Patricia’s, but it was very sweet, and 
her dimple was a nest of the softest ex- 
pressions. Her blue eyes were a little 
wistful as she looked steadily at Car- 
roll. 

“T shall be glad to get those women 
in the field at last,’ Eileen went on. 
“The hunters we have for them are as 
safe as rocking-horses. All they have 
to do is to stick on. There’s one mare 
that Patricia schooled who’s so wise 
that she never needs the reins to guide 
her. She wont follow anyone’s lead, 
either. She just picks her own line and 
takes all the best places for the jumps.” 

“T’ll wager, for all our professed 
eagerness, that some of us who weren't 
born in a saddle are shaking in our 
shoes,” Carroll said. 

“You wouldn’t get anyone Irish born 
to admit that,” Eileen said. “Poor Mr. 
Jerome! What a pity he isn’t Irish 
born.” 

She laughed softly. It said a good 
deal for the sympathy and kindliness of 
the Massereens that they were able to 
forgive Jerome’s wretched riding. 
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“He’s got lots of courage, just the 
same,” Carroll said. 

“Oh, no end of pluck,” 
Eileen. 

Carroll felt that the conversation was 
slipping away from him. 

“Miss Eileen,” he said abruptly, “do 
you think you could care for an old 
fellow like me?” 

Eileen looked up, startled. This was 
not the way the Massereens were accus- 
tomed*to be wooed. There was at once 
more indirection and more fire and 
dash about the approaches of their 
lovers. It was like good going on a 
hunting day, Eileen thought; there was 
no telling what roundabout routes one 
would be led over, nor what the run 
would be. 

“T don’t think you’re so very old,” 
she said, slowly. 

“Thirty-eight is young enough,” he 
said; “but when I look at these young 
squires like Jerome and Beresford—” 

“Perhaps it’s because you’ve been do- 
ing a man’s work in the world for a 
long time,” Eileen suggested softly. 

“It may be. No, it is not. It’s just 
that I never had any youth, Miss Eileen. 
You know my origin. When other 
boys played, I worked to get the chance 
at an education. When other young 
men were learning the ways of girls, I 
was still working to get money. This is 
the first chance I’ve ever had to play. I 
think I could learn how if I had you 
to help me.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve a middle-aged soul 
myself,” Eileen sighed. 

“Poor child! You’ve always had the 
real responsibility of the family,’’ Car- 
roll said, tenderly. 

Eileen looked at him reflectively. 

“Are you sure it’s me you care 
for?” 

“Sure it’s you? Dear girl, I never 
thought of asking anyone but you to 
marry me.” 

Eileen sighed, and then she smiled. 

“Everyone’s been saying it would be 
so suitable,” she said. “Do you know, 
dear P. P. Carroll, that you haven’t 
told me you love me?” 

Carroll colored. 

“Fileen, dear,” he said, “I don’t know 
what love is in the sense in which poets 
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and novelists use the word. I do ad- 
mire you more than any girl I know; 
I am always so happy to be with you. I 
want to take care of you. I feel a little 
comfortable glow about my heart when 
I think of you. If that’s what the poets 
mean—” 

“Do you know,” Eileen said, “I don’t 
know the poet love either, and I don’t 
think I ever shall. I’m so dreadfully 
practical, P. P. Carroll. Whenever any 
man we know dies, my sisters talk 
about the wife’s bad luck at losing him, 
but I wonder how she’ll be able to keep 
up the place alone and if she’s left well 
off, and what man relative she has to 
consult with about her boys. It’s not 
that I’m cold-hearted—”’ 

“Don’t I know that!” Carroll inter- 
rupted. 

“Perhaps, P. P. Carroll,” said Eileen, 
“perhaps you and I were both born with 
middle-aged emotions; perhaps we’ve 
got the attitude towards each other that 
people have after they’ve been married 
a long while. I do so love to be with 
you, P. P. You’re so nice and strong to 
lean on, and I’m rather sick of having 
all the Massereens on my back.” 

“T love to hear you call me ‘P. P.,’” 
Carroll said. 

“Shall I say ‘Paddy?’ 
‘P. P.’ stands for. 
She hesitated. 

“Go on.” 

“Tt’s simply—I don’t know how it’s 
got about. Mr. Hendershot seems to 
know it, for I heard him talking of it 
to the Beekmans, and to some of the 
county people over at Harry Beres- 
ford’s the other day. It’s about your 
distant cousins in Clonmel. Mr. Hen- 
dershot spoke very—discreetly—but I 
got the impression that he thought you 
were snubbing them. I’m afraid the 
county people thought so too—” 

Carroll colored a deep, angry red. 
This, then, was why the county people 
had been so slow to call. They thought 
he was a snob and a climber. 

“T’ve meant to look them up,” he 
said slowly to Eileen, “and I mean to 
build a Catholic chapel in the village to 
the memory of my parents.” 

“Oh—don’t I know?” said Eileen, 
softly, putting her hands on his arm. 


I know what 
And oh, my dear—” 
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“It’s because you’ve been so busy look- 
ing after us.” 

“T don’t intend to make a drawing- 
room problem of my kin, but I sha’n’t 
ignore them. People will have to take 
me as I am or leave me. They may 
think what they choose about my delay 
in looking up my relatives too!” 

“Dear P. P.,” murmured Eileen. “I 
do like your American way of saying 
‘Here I am; take me, or leave me.’ And 
I shall love going with you to see your 
cousins.” 

He kissed her tenderly, but his mind 
went to Hendershot. Eileen began to 
speak of him. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that Billy 
Beresford’s got a frightful down on Mr. 
Hendershot? Billy’s had so much luck 
selling horses to you and the other men 
that he thought he’d try to rent Curzon 
Court, a place that’s owned by a man 
in Arklow who lets it now and then 
whenever he can. When poor Billy 
buys a horse, he has to know where he 
can sell again at once, as he has no place 
to stable for more than a day or two. 
He often comes across a likely colt, or 
a mare with fine blood in her that might 
make a good breeder, and that he could 
get cheap, only it’s no use his buying 
them without stables. But he thought 
of this Curzon Court, and he mentioned 
to his brother before Mr. Hendershot 
that he was going to see the man in 
Arklow about renting it. And do you 
know, Mr. Hendershot bought it over 
his head? Then he offered to let to 
Billy. But Billy didn’t like the whole 
thing. It seemed to him unsportsman- 
like for Mr. Hendershot to buy the 
place in that way, and then too patron- 
izing to offer to let him have it. Mr. 
Hendershot said he wanted a place of 
his own for possible future use; I don’t 
think he meant any harm.” 

Carroll smiled; Hendershot had cer- 
tainly made a blunder in the esteem of 
the Beresfords. 

“Billy may have to take it after all,” 
Eileen said, “as it seems almost the only 
possible place. I think he’s quite un- 
reasonable in being so cross with Mr. 
Hendershot.” 
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Carroll kissed her, first exultingly, 
and then tenderly. Her mouth was 
soft—her eyes very sweet as she looked 
up at him. 

“T’m a lucky, lucky man,” he said. “I 
want to go into the hall and yell out to 
the whole house that you have accepted 
me.” 

“Please don’t,” she begged. “Keep it 
till the next spell of rainy weather ; it 
will give the guests something to talk 
about.” 

“Next year you'll not be doing such 
hard work,” he said. 

“How queer to be belonging to any- 
one but myself next year,” said Eileen, 
in a remote tone. “I must run,” she 
added; “I’ve heaps of things to see to 
before dinner.”’ 

Carroll begged for more time. 

“After dinner,” she said; “we'll not 
play bridge; then we can slip away.” 

Carroll went to his rooms, where his 
valet listened in amazement to his sing- 
ing in a miserable bass. Eileen went 
slowly upstairs to her study. She had 
hoped to find it empty, but Patricia, 
Sylvia and the twins were there. 

“Aha!” cried Dorothea. “I can tell 
by your face you brought it off. So 
P. P. is to be our brother! Good old 
P. P.! Get him to give you a hunter 
instead of a ring.” 

“T don’t believe I feel like being 
chaffed,” said Eileen stiffly. 

Dorothea was silent. Patricia had 
turned her back and was looking out of 
the window. Presently she went to 
Eileen, drew her to a sofa, embraced 
her and whispered, brokenly: 

“The best of good luck to you, old 
girl.” 

Eileen broke into tears. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why I’m blub- 
bing,” she said. “I’m tired.” 

Her sisters hung around her ; and the 
executive Sylvia ran and whistled for 
Little Em’ly, who, also being practical, 
made little loving darts of her tongue 
at Eileen’s salty cheeks. Eileen dried 
her eyes and said, brightly: 

“P. Ps a dear, and I’m awfully 
pleased; and I’m sorry I was such an 
idiot with my tears.” 


The next installment of Mrs. Warren’s delightful story will appear in 
the December GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale November 12th. 
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HE elevator which went ex- 
T press to the twelfth floor of 
L———} one of New York’s tallest 
buildings, held only one passenger when 
Stanley Seymour stepped into it—a 
woman, slim and graceful and heavily 
veiled. Seymour imagined her to be 
attractive. 

The weather was warm—it was April 
—but the woman held her muff close to 
her throat, her head bent as if seeking 
the protection of the fur. Something in 
her attitude struck Seymour as familiar. 
Then a moral conviction came over him. 
He took a step to leave the car, but at 
that moment the inspector outside gave 
a click, the doors swung together and 
the car started on its upward flight. 

A power beyond’ his control made 
Seymour look again at the woman. It 
was Agnes—his wife. He had not seen 
her for five years, since the divorce was 
granted in his favor, and he had left 
the courtroom, lawfully appointed the 
custodian of their child. 

The car stopped; the doors swung 
open; and the woman stepped out. The 
next moment the man was taken higher, 
leaving her below, as he had left her 
below five years ago. The car stopped 
again at the floor devoted to his busi- 
ness, and he went to his private office, 
acknowledging with absent nods the 
greetings of his numerous clerks. 

That morning, try as he might, he 
could not concentrate his mind on his 
business. The slim figure, the bent, 
graceful head, continually got in the 
line of his vision. Clerks came in for 
directions, for advice, bringing letters 
to be examined, to be signed. He was 
carried along on the current of his busi- 
ness; yet the slim figure persistently re- 
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turned to disturb him. Where was she 
going in that building? Had she meant 
to get out where she had, or had she 
been on her way to him and, having seen 
him, changed her mind? These two 
questions tormented him, and were of 
far more importance than any of the 
business matters his clerks brought be- 
fore him. 

Ever since the divorce, he had been 
in utter ignorance concerning her move- 
ments. The allowance he so generously 
had granted-her was paid to her law- 
yers. His generosity had gone further: 
he had given her permission to see her 
child, but not .oftener than once a 
month. He did not even know whether 
she had availed herself of this permis- 
sion. He had never questioned either 
his child or anyone of his household 
about it—indeed, he had not mentioned 
her name during the last five years. 
And now from the oblivion to which he 
had consigned her, she suddenly stepped 
forth. 


[N STEAD of going to his usual restau- 

rant for luncheon, Seymour went to a 
downtown club seldom used by him, in - 
order to be alone. He despised himself 
for being disturbed by her who had 


wronged him so cruelly. He began to 
recall their life together during the three 
years of their marriage. At first the 
delirium of happiness—how he had 
loved her! Then the birth of little 
Agnes Helen, when the mother had al- 
most died—one more period of happi- 
ness; and then the gradual revelation 
of what the woman he so madly loved 
really was—weak, vain, brainless. How 
she had lied to him! how she had de- 
ceived him—and then betrayed him! 
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He winced at the remembrance. He 
tried to put out of his mind everything 
connected with the last year of his mar- 
ried life and of the awful divorce in 
which he had smashed her. Animated 
by the hatred which had replaced his 
love, he had wished to show her so con- 
temptible that even the co-respondent 
would shrink from marrying her. 

Five years had gone by since that 
black time. What had she been doing 
in those five years? Her pretty face 
returned to him, with the beauty that 
had enchanted and enslaved him for 
two whole years. Then the face 
changed; he recalled the small, baby 
mouth, the characterless face. He heard 
her speak—every word a lie. By a 
curious trick of his memory, everything 
contemptible about her now rushed into 
his mind, as if in a series of moving pic- 
tures she appeared before him—vain, 
slovenly, untruthful. 

“Hullo, Seymour!” A man of the 
same type as himself, broad in shoulder, 
athletic in figure, with the alert, clean- 
shaven face, the clear, shrewd eyes of 


the pure Anglo-Saxon type, spoke. The 


two men shook hands. “Didn’t know 
you ever lunched here.” 

“T don’t as a rule. 
alone, so—” 

“Needn’t say another word. 
by td 

“No, don’t go. Fact is I did want to 
be alone, but I don’t any more. Sit 
down and have your luncheon with 
me.” 

“All right. Tired out, I suppose. So 
am I. It has been a hard winter on all 
of us. The last few days I have been 
having visions of woods, and myself in 
old clothes tramping through them and 
breathing air, not gasoline and dust. 
You look as if you had been having vi- 
sions, too, Stan.” To the waiter who 
came up, he said: “I'll have the same 
as Mr. Seymour, and I’ll have it here.” 

The two men ate their luncheon, talk- 
ing of business—talking of canoes, dis- 
cussing the labor situation, discussing 
trout and flies—half men of affairs, half 
schoolboys, planning truancy. 

“Hang it all, Stan, why can’t we go 
away for a few days? I still have that 
little shack up in Maine. Let’s take the 


I wanted to be 


Good- 
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sleeper to-night, reach there to-morrow 
morning, tramp among the pines, bathe 
in the ice-cold water. Come on, Stan. 
I want to go away for a few days, and 
I don’t know anyone I would rather 
have along than you.” 

“All right, Ralph, I’ll come.” 

“To-day is Thursday,” Barnaby con- 
tinued eagerly. “We can be there all 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday — catch 
the night express and reach here Mon- 
day morning.” 

Ralph Barnaby was the one intimate 
friend of Seymour’s who had not 
known his wife. He had been engineer- 
ing, during his friend’s courtship and 
married life, first in Russia, and later 
in Transylvania, and’ had come back 
after the divorce was a closed chapter. 
He had never referred to the woman 
who had been incapable of appreciating 
a man of the brain and character of 
Stanley Seymour. 

“T’ll straighten things out a bit this 
afternoon,” continued Seymour, cheer- 
fully ; “and then it’s the Maine woods 
for three whole days.” It had been a 
hard winter, as Barnaby had said, and 
it must have got on his nerves. Now he 
would be able to get away from himself 
and to banish into nothingness the 
woman who so unexpectedly had reap- 
peared in his life. 


GAIN in his office, he proceeded to 

arrange matters for his absence 
with his confidential clerk. While talk- 
ing with him, he opened the telephone 
directory, looked up a name and jotted 
down a number. Several times he took 
down the receiver, only to hang it up 
again without using it. Just before leav- 
ing his office, resolutely, yet with a dis- 
approving frown at his own action, he 
called up the number in his notebook. 

“is tis 467 Trimity? ...., .Is 
Mr. Clay in? . . . No, Mr. Arch- 
ibald Clay. . . Will you please ask 
him if he can see Mr. Stanley Seymour, 
if he calls? . . Yes, of Sey- 
mour and Company.” 

He waited, receiver in hand, half 
wishing the man could not see him, half 
afraid lest he might not be able to. 
aoe reply came: Mr. Clay could see 

im. 

















When he entered the office of Clay 
Brothers, although his shoulders were 
squared, and he walked even more erect 
than usual, he felt as if, somehow, he 
appeared sheepish. In truth he did not 
know exactly what he had come here 
for, and found a consequent difficulty 
in beginning to speak. 

The old solicitor got up from his seat 
to shake hands with him, motioned him 
to the big client’s armchair, and said 
in the kind voice of a man who has been 
brought into contact with many of the 
world’s troubles, without losing his own 
sympathies : 

“What can we do for you, Mr. Sey- 
mour ?” 

Seymour’s embarrassment did not les- 
sen. He would have given considerable 
to be out of that office and away from 
what seemed to him the scrutinizing 
eyes of the solicitor. 

“T have come to inquire about Mrs. 
Stanley Seymour—my—my wife.” 

“She does not call herself by your 
name now,” Mr. Clay said. 

“What does she call herself?” 

“I am sorry, but I am not at liberty to 
say, Mr. Seymour.” 

“She is not married again?” 

“Ng” 

Seymour felt that in spite of his 
kindly manner, the solicitor was antag- 
onistic to him. His embarrassment grew 
painful to him. 

“Mr. Clay,” he almost stammered, 
“will you tell me a few details of her 
life since the divorce was granted ?” 

The lawyer mused a minute. “I do 
not think she has ever asked us not to; 
so I suppose I may tell you. After the 
divorce, she stayed in New York a few 
weeks; then she sailed for Europe, 
where she remained two years. When 
she came back to America she bought 
a small place in the country and has 
been living there ever since.” 

“She finds her allowance enough ?” 

Into the old man’s eyes came a gleam. 
“When I went to see her, after the di- 
vorce,—I was a friend of her father’s, 
you know,—I asked her how she wished 
the money paid. She did not seem to 
understand at first. Then she refused 
it. I would not accept her decision. We 
had several interviews, and I pointed 
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out to her that although you were a 
very rich man, money is as easily lost 
as made, in America. Money is a pro- 
tection, and this protection she ought to 
give her daughter, in case any reversion 
of fortune came to you. Finally I per- 
suaded her to accept it—in a way. It 
has all been put in trust for her daugh- 
ter. She has never used a penny of it 
herself, Mr. Seymour,’—there was an 
exultant note in the lawyer’s voice,— 
“not a penny herself.” 

The husband felt slapped in the face. 
“C-could you g-give me her address?” 
he stammered. 

“No, I cannot give it to you. She 
wishes no one to know her address.” 

“Will you ask her if I may have it?” 

“T will.” 

What he was going to do after learn- 
ing the address, he did not know. He 
rose. “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Clay.” In the street he drew a deep 
breath, but the feeling of oppression 
grew stronger within him. The fact 
that she had not taken a penny of his 
money hurt him poignantly. He knew 
she loved the things that money gives, 
although she did not know the value of 
money; and of her own she had only 
three thousand dollars a year—barely 
enough for her wardrobe. The refusal 
placed her in a new light, somehow. 


EYMOUR went to his own home on 

upper Fifth Avenue, bent on asking 
certain questions of his little daughter. 
He had never inquired either of her or 
of his mother where or how she saw 
the woman who had been his wife. Now 
he wished to know. He found Baby in 
her nursery, finishing her supper. 

“Hullo, Father!” she cried, at the un- 
accustomed pleasure of seeing him at 
this hour. Dropping her spoon, she 
jumped down from her chair and 
rushed to him. She was a quaint little 
figure, partly because she acted oldish, 
and more because she was attired in 
sober, old-fashioned clothes, her golden 
hair pleated in two tight braids with a 
bow of narrow black ribbon at the end 
of each pigtail. She lifted her face to 
be kissed. She had the beauty and 
grace of her mother, but she was tidy, 
truthful and upright, as all the Sey- 
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mours were. His mother, who was 
bringing her up, saw to this. 

He kissed her tenderly, thankful for 
all her sterling attributes. Sitting down 
beside her, he watched her finish her 
supper. While he looked at the child, it 
was of her mother he was thinking, and 
of the way she had doted on her, when 
she was a baby. Her hair was all in 
curls, then, with big bows of blue or 
pink ribbon, and she wore fluffy, lacy 
dresses. Of course babies were dressed 
more fluffily than girls, he thought. Yet 
he felt morally certain that his little 
girl was not now dressed as her mother 
would have dressed her. 

After supper, he said to the nurse: 
“Tl take Baby down with me to my 
room.” And lifting her up on his shoul- 
der, he carried her to his den. She 
screamed with delight at the ride. In 
his den, he sat in his big leather arm- 
chair and placed her on his knees. 

“Now, little Agnes, let us play. I 
don’t always have time for us to play 
together, do I?” 

“What did you call me, Father?” she 
asked with interest. 

“Why, ‘little Agnes.’ ” 

“But that’s not my name.” 

“No _ 

She shook her head. 
‘A. Helen Seymour.’ ” 

“Well, that ‘A’ stands for ‘Agnes.’ ’ 

“Does it? Then why am I not called 
Agries? I think it ever so much prettier 
than Helen. ‘Agnes Seymour’—oh! 
that’s ever so much nicer.” 

He stroked her hair. “You were 
named after your mother,” he said. He 
was leading up adroitly to the subject 
in his mind. It was the first time he had 
ever spoken to her of her mother. To 
his surprise the little girl put her arms 
around his neck, and nestling her head 
on his shoulder, cried passionately : 

“Oh, Father! I wish Mother hadn’t 
died. I miss her so. I miss her every 
day more and more. In the dancing 
school most of the girls have their 
mothers there, and after each dance the 
children go to their mothers, and they 
are cuddled. There is no one there to 
cuddle me except Bessie, and she, being 
a nurse, sits up in the gatiery, so I only 
have a chair to sit on, and not a lap. I 


“My name is 
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pretend I don’t care, but Father, I do 
care! I docare!” A sob ended the con- 
fession; the little body shook; and the 
little arms tightened around the man’s 
neck. 

He pressed her to his heart, which 
burned with renewed hatred toward the 
woman who had deprived her of a 
mother. He kissed her and petted her, 
and after she felt consoled, he ques- 
tioned her more minutely than he had 
ever had time to before, about the de- 
tails of her everyday life. It was clear 
to him that uprightness, truthfulness, 
order, were all scrupulously instilled in 
her, but that she was starving for affec- 
tion—for “cuddling,” as she called it. 
From her talk he judged that she had 
a great deal of respect for her grand- 
mother—but did she love her, he won- 
dered. She did not remember her 
mother, of course; but to her a mother 
was some one who bestowed kisses and 
cuddlings, and he judged she had not 
very much of that. He himself had 
paid little attention to her till now, and 
it hurt him to see how ready she was to 
come to him, to open her little heart, 
and make him a welcome guest in it. 
He vowed he would in future take time 
to give her the cuddling she craved, and 
make up to her for the mother who had 
abandoned her. 


“THEIR téte-a-téte was disturbed by 
| 


sessie. “Baby’s bedtime, Mr. Sey- 
mour. Come, Helen; tell your father 
good night.” 

“Father says my name is Agnes,” 
the child corrected. 

For a moment the nurse stood in evi- 
dent embarrassment: she had testified 
against the mother in the divorce case. 
“Yes, of course. It is Agnes Helen Sey- 
mour, only we are accustomed to call 
you Helen.” 

“But I like Agnes better.” 

“You are to call her that, after this, 
please,” said Seymour. And the child, 
still in his arms, gave her father a 
grateful kiss. 

Not bending, the nurse took her 
charge upstairs. 

Seymour pressed an electric button. 
Of the man who answered it, he asked: 
“Has my mother returned ?” 











“Yes, Mr. Seymour; she has just 
come in. She is upstairs in her rooms.” 

She was in the act of taking off her 
hat when, at his knock, she bade him 
enter. “I have just come home from 
the church,” she told him. “We meet 
there every Thursday afternoon to 
make garments for poor children. Chil- 
dren do need so many garments.” 

He thought of the child in that very 
house who needed something more than 
clothes, but he said nothing of this. He 
dropped into a chair. 

“Mother, who told Baby that her 
mother was dead?” 

“T did, dear. I thought it for the best. 
You see she has never come near her 
child, and when Helen began to ask 
questions, it seemed simpler to say she 
was dead in fact, as she was dead to 
her.” 

He looked at his mother as if he saw 
her for the first time. She belonged to 
that type getting rarer and rarer every 
day—even in New England, its home 
soil—simple in her attire, her hair 
parted and brushed down smoothly, 
with a face refined and hands capable. 
It was easy to know-what she stood for: 
principles—rigid principles. Yet she 
had lied to his child. 

It was a minor point at which he 
caviled, however: “I told her to-night 
that her first name was Agnes, and she 
seems to prefer Agnes to Helen.” 

“T called her by her middle name be- 
cause of you, dear. I feared the name 
brought back—” 

“Since she prefers Agnes, will you 
please call her that ?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 


HE three days in the Maine woods 

slipped by. Late on the evening of 
the third, after Barnaby and Seymour 
had been tramping for hours and were 
homeward bound, they came upon a cot- 
tage among the pines. It looked com- 
fortable and homey—the sort of a cot- 
tage that makes homeless people home- 
sick. The shades were up, and in the 
lighted sitting-room the figure of a 
young woman standing by the fireplace, 
with her elbow on the mantelpiece, was 
plainly visible to those outside. 
Stanley Seymour gave a start, and 
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was thankful his companion was pre- 
ceding him. The woman leaning there 
on the mantelpiece was—Agnes. She 
was staring out into the darkness; and 
it seemed to the man as if their eyes met 
and held each other. Only after they 
had left the cottage well behind them, 
and he could quite trust his own voice, 
did he ask: “Who lives in that cot- 
tage?” 

“A Mrs. Ramsey. I know her slightly. 
She bought this place about three years 
ago and lives here the whole year round. 
A man and his wife take care of the 
place and of her, and she hardly sees 
anyone else. She is a great reader, I 
believe.” 

This was another view of his wife 
quite foreign to him. That night, as 
the train sped back toward New York, 
she troubled his thoughts even more 
than she had before he came up to 
Maine. He had seen her very distinctly, 
in that lighted room, and somehow the 
impression she made on him was of a 
different woman from the one he had 
known—and divorced. She was not 
less beautiful, yet there was something 
in her face which had not been there 
formerly. By a curious trick of mem- 
ory, his courtship days became vividly 
alive, and especially the day by the sea 
when he had first held her in his arms 
and kissed her and asked her to be his 
wife. 

“You will be good to me, Stan? I 
am so ignorant—I know so little of 
life.” She was seventeen then, and of 
a beauty which intoxicated and enrap- 
tured him. He was over thirty and 
reputed clever beyond his age—yet that 
slip of a girl, who was only ten years 
older than his own baby Agnes was at 
this moment, enslaved him. “You will 


be good to me, Stan?” Had he been 


good to her? He was sure he had, and 
she had ruined his life. He loathed 
himself for thinking of her, and two 
women now troubled him, instead of 
one: the girl who had asked him to be 
good to her, and the woman with the 
sad face, in the woodland cottage. They 
came together, and he could not sepa- 
rate them. 

It was the lawyer’s number he first 
called up when he reached his office. 
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“Sorry, Mr. Seymour, we cannot 
favor you with the address you asked 
for. Our client prefers it so.” 

He telephoned to his mother that he 
was coming up at four o'clock, and 
would like to have a talk with her. 

He came directly to the point when he 
saw her: “Mother, Agnes must be told 
that her mother is living. I do not see 
what we gain by that—er—subterfuge. 
I thought our motto was, “The truth at 
any cost.’ ” 

“You see, my son, Hel—Agnes asked 
me once when her mother died, and I 
thought it best, since she herself evolved 
the theory, that we should accept it.” 

“Mother,” he said sternly, “to avoid 
an unpleasant explanation, you told an 
untruth.” He thought of his wife, whom 
his mother despised because she was un- 
truthful. How easy it had been for the 
woman of rigid principles to lie. “Agnes 
must be told. Will you tell her?” 


"THEN suddenly the woman of the 
sad face, in the cottage, appeared 
before him. Had she not a right to be 
consulted? She had never come to see 
her child. Might she not prefer that 
that child should think her dead? His 
mother had not yet replied. “On second 
thoughts,” he said abruptly, “I think 
we had better wait. I must consult—I 
must consider certain things.” 

“Yes, Stan, dear, we must consider 
a great many things. If we tell Baby 
her mother is living, she will ask ques- 
tions which we cannot answer—not 
while she is so young.” 

Seymour felt certain that she was 
embracing the excuse to delay the dis- 
agreeable explanation—as he was con- 
scious that he was making this his ex- 
cuse for going to the cottage in the 
woods. 

He went into the nursery. 

“Five o'clock and supper are nicer 
now,” little Agnes said as she kissed 
him. The two had a delightful hour to- 
gether, during which, with adorable 
naiveté, she took him on excursions into 
the lovely regions of her inner thoughts. 
It was a great joy to him, and he be- 
grudged the years when he had thought 
her too young to talk to. She had so 
quickly become his friend. 
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“Who is your most intimate friend, 
Agnes ?” he asked jealously. 

She regarded him thoughtfully, her 
eyes full of light. 

“You wont mind?” 

“That depends,” he replied. 

“Tt is Mamma,” she said softly. “She 
comes to me when they put me to bed 
and leave me alone, and we tell lots and 
lots of things to each other.” She was 
a bit shy over this confession. “You 
wont tell on me, Father?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“No, darling, I wont tell on you.” 

“You wont tell anyone—not to— 
Grandmother ?” 

“No.”’ 

She sighed with relief. 

“Was Mother beautiful?” she asked. 
“Tell me about her.” 

And Stanley Seymour, with his baby 
on his knees, talked of the woman who 
had wronged them both so deeply; but 
he only talked of her as she was during 
the time he loved her—and ‘she loved 
the child that was coming to them. 


"THAT night Seymour again took 
the express he had taken a few 


nights before. What he was going to 
say to her, when he saw her, he did not 
quite know. He had not made up his 
mind—nor had he decided even at the 
moment when he knocked at the door 
of the cottage and followed the sur- 
prised maid into the sitting-room. 

Agnes was there, a book in her hand. 
She rose. On seeing him, her face 
turned white and fear came into her 
dark-blue eyes. The maid left them, 
and they stood facing each other like 
strangers, these two who had loved each 
other only eight years ago. 

She spoke first. “Has anything. hap- 
pened to Baby ?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Then— ?” 

“May we sit down?” He went and 
closed the door. “I cannot tell exactly 
why I am here at this moment. I saw 
you the other day for the first time in 
five years. You know—in the elevator.” 

She inclined her head... 

“Sunday night I accidentally discov- 
ered where you lived. I came—”’ He 
broke off: no explanation was forth- 
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coming, Oddly enough his excuse about 
Baby’s believing her to be dead had 
slipped from his mind. The pause be- 
tween them lengthened. 

She smiled a strangely bitter smile at 
his: embarrassment. “It is said that a 
murderer is irresistibly drawn back to 
the body of his victim.” 

Her voice was cold; yet there was a 
richness in it that he did not remember. 
She did not raise her eyes to his; she 
sat with her hands clasped on her lap, 
gazing into the coal fire, burning red 
and bright. This woman was Agnes, 
yet an Agnes totally changed. Her 
poise, her voice, her utterances were not 
those of the Agnes he had married and 
divorced. 

She glanced up at him finally: “Have 
I solved the reason for your coming? 
Is it your conscience that brought you 
here?” 

“My conscience? It is not reproach- 
ing me. I was not aware that I had 
wronged you.” 

Her glance traveled again from the 
fire to his face. A little of her color 
had come back, and there was no longer 
fear in her eyes. 

“During these past five years, when 
you thought of your married life, how 
did you think about it?” 

“T never thought of it at all. It was 
the best thing I could do.” 

They were holding each other’s gaze 
now, he with the strength of conscious 
right, she with a light entirely baffling 
to him. 

She stretched her hands out toward 
the fire. She felt cold. 

“According to you, then,” she con- 
tinued slowly, “there has been only one 
guilty person, and that person was I? 
You see things in one light—on one side. 
You never imagine that perhaps there 
are two lights and two sides?” 

“There are two sides, but there is 
only one right side. The other is the 
wrong side.” Her very fairness and 
charm caused the wrong he had suf- 
fered at her hands to grow to gigantic 
proportions in her presence. He 
thought of his motherless child in the 
rich, big empty house in New York. 
That Agnes should not even be: repent- 
ant infuriated him. He supposed it was 
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repentance which had changed her for 
the better. “You spoke a moment ago 
of the murderer drawn toward his vic- 
tim. You are the murderer, and the 
place of the crime which ought to be 
revisited is the house in New York 
where a lonely child is left motherless.” 

She grew very pale at his words, and 
her lips trembled. She put her hand to 
her forehead. Quickly regaining con- 
trol of herself, she spoke again in the 
— rich voice of the new woman in 

er. 

“The right side is yours. It has al- 
ways been yours.” 

“So the world has judged.” 

“There are judges greater and juster 
than the world. You seem to ignore 
them.” 

“Who are these judges?” he asked. 

“One’s conscience—one’s soul.” 

“And your conscience and your soul 
tell you that I have wronged you?” he 
cried indignantly. 


HE turned and faced him. “Will 
you answer truthfully all the ques- 
tions I shall ask you?” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“Not your capacity for truth-telling, 
but your capacity for truth-seeing.” 

“The truth as you see it?” 

She shook her head. “The truth as 
it is—ungainly, ugly, magnificent. Tell 
me, when you wanted to marry me,— 
when you would have done anything, 
promised anything, to make me 
yours,—what was your reason?” 

“T was in love with you, of course.” 

She shook her head again. ‘You 
were not in love with me, because you 
did not know me. I was an undeveloped 
schoolgirl, brought up, motherless and 
fatherless, by a vain, foolish, doting 
aunt, who taught me nothing, because 
she knew nothing. There was no such 
person as me for you to love. No, you 
wanted to marry me because with all 
the strength of the male in you, you de- 
sired the beautiful animal which had 
roused your passion. This is the truth 
—naked.” ) 

She half closed her eyes, a sad smile 
hovering over her lips. She was not 
triumphant as she drove this truth 
home; she was ashamed. Her eyes 
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were on the fire, and she waited for him 
to speak. 

“What you say is beastly,’ he com- 
mented. 

“Nevertheless, it is true.” She spoke 
with certainty. “If at the time you were 
in love—as you term it—with me, you 
had found out that I was weak, sloven- 
ly, unpunctual, untruthful,—tacking all 
the principles you worshiped,—you 
would have put those faults aside; you 
would have excused them; perhaps you 
would have even fallen in love with 
them—because everything physically 
alive in you wanted me.” 

The crudity of her thoughts appalled 
him. He said nothing. She continued: 

“You would still have done all you 
could to get me. Remember,” she said, 
raising her finger, “that you did not 
begin to find me out until after your 
senses were gratified.” 

She laced and unlaced her fingers 
now, her figure drooping a little with a 
wistfulness which in spite of himself 
fascinated the man. She, whom he be- 
lieved to be an unmitigated liar, was 


giving forth the truth in all its ugliness 
all its glory. He felt this to be so; 
he only said: 
“Do you mind going on explaining the 
case—as you see it?” 
“I. married you,” 
quietly, “because I liked you better than 


she continued 
anyone else. You frightened me a lit- 
tle, but you lifted me off my feet. Also, 
to your inherited riches, you were add- 
ing riches of your own, and we didn’t 
have much money. You were clever, 
and your attentions flattered me. I be- 
lieve that the average young girl mar- 
ries from several reasons, while the man 
marries for only one, when he is what 
he calls ‘in love.’ ” 


HE rose, walked to the window, 

where stood a small table with a 
carafe, and from it she poured herself 
a glass of water. He watched her as 
she crossed the room, — wondering 
whether what she had said about his 
love had been the truth. When she re- 
sumed her seat, she went on with this 
same new directness of speech: 

“T kept to the pact of our marriage. 
I brought to it my youth, my freshness, 
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my looks—the three things for which 
you married me, They were all there, 
and they were all yours. I gave them 
to you generously. It was you who first 
were false to the pact. You had said 
that you were going to make me happy, 
and to protect me. You remember that 
day by the sea when you took me in 
your arms and kissed me for the first 
time, and I promised to be your wife? 
You remember I begged you to be good 
to me. I don’t know why I made you 
that prayer: it was perhaps a premoni- 
tion that you were not going to be good 
to me. Your answer was that you 
would stand by me like a giant, and that 
so long as you lived not a hair of mine 
was to be harmed.” 

She faced him squarely now, with a 
smile so fraught with pathos that the 
man winced. 

“You protected my hair, I know; but 
my poor little selfi—how viciously you 
trampled on it when it did not come up 
to what you had no right to expect of 
it.” She raised her hand. “No! no. 
Let me finish. Let me tell you how I 
see my side. When you found out that 
I had none of the attributes you ex- 
pected in your wife,—that I had noth- 
ing else than my looks,—you became 
hard as a rock. You ridiculed me; you 
thrashed me with your just resentment ; 
and I, to avoid both, fell to the defense 
of the weak. One lie led to another, 
until I was lost in a network of them. 
Then followed your scorn and your 
mother’s scorn. You two tripped me 
up at every step, and I lost what little 
balance or sense I had. I could not 
touch bottom—I was lost! I was nine- 
teen years old; I was unschooled, un- 
educated; I had not lived; I had not 
thought. 

“And you, the man who had promised 
to cherish and protect me—you aban- 
doned me. Had you had a little patience 
then; had you shown yourself forbear- 
ing and tolerant; had you held out a 
helping hand to me, there would have 
been no need for me to sink lower and 
lower. If you only knew how I loathed 
myself, how I suffered for what I was! 
I saw myself only as you and your 
mother saw me—a weak, contemptible 
little thing, a vain, silly creature. Then 
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came the other man. He took in at a 
glance the whole situation. He was 
kind to me—and I was hungry for a 
little kindness. He appreciated in me 
what there was—and I was starving for 
a bit of appreciation. When he asked 
me to pay for what he gave—well—” 
She shook her head. “I am not go- 
ing to excuse myself; I am not going 
to explain my conduct—for there is 
nothing to explain—nothing to excuse. 
I paid the price he asked, thinking it 
even too small a price, for you had made 
me hold myself too cheaply. 

“Afterwards came the crash—you 
found out everything—and you who 
were to stand by me like a giant, kicked 
me into the mire. You exposed me to 
thousands of eyes—to millions of ears. 
I read all about it in the papers, after 
it was over. And it was then, while I 
felt like an animal, hunted and trapped, 
when the courts had taken away from 
me my little baby, for whose birth I had 
almost died, that something in me 
awoke, and I saw our marriage as it 
really was—I judged you as you really 
were: not the wronged, but the injurer ; 
not the upright man whom a silly school- 
girl, incapable of appreciating, had be- 
trayed, but you, the big man, the capa- 
ble man, the strong man, who—having 
taken all I had to give, even to my little 
baby—kicked me into the gutter, and in 
exchange gave me ten thousand dollars 
a year—the money of betrayal.” 

She finished speaking, her head 
slightly turned away from him, her 
hands motionless in her lap. 

Seymour rose, and began to pace up 
and down the room. After a while he 
came and stood before her and said in 
a voice singularly strained: “Why did 
you not try to see the child?” 

She rose also, and stood leaning on 
the mantelpiece, in the same attitude as 
on the night when he had first seen her 
in this room. “Right after the divorce 
I didn’t want to. I was quite ill, and 
everything connected with you—even 
the child—hurt me.” 

“And the other man left you, of 
course. He never offered you repara- 
tion.” 

“He owed me no reparation. He did 
ask me to marry him. I refused. Why 
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should I marry him? I did not love 
him—I never did; I was only grateful 
to him. Besides, marriage meant to me 
the most awful degradation for a 
woman. All I wanted was to hide. As 
soon as I was physically able to travel, 
I wrote to my old French nurse, living 
in a small village in Brittany,and told her 
I was coming. She met me at Boulogne 
and took me to her little cottage by the 
sea, where I lived two whole years with 
her. There I began to read, to study, 
to grow. I realized then with horror 
that I might have sunk lower and lower. 
I might have become one of those 
women with more than one divorce on 
their shoulders, with more than one 
scandal in their records, who go about 
with painted faces and dyed hair, with 
horrible laughs and dead souls—those 
horrible women, so guilty of every- 
thing, so offensive to the world, and yet, 
only poor, miserable victims of society. 
I had the same start. 

“As I breathed the sea air and grew 
stronger physically, I knew that though 
my child was taken away from me, I 
was, and ought to be, its natural guard- 
ian. I could not trust you. 

“After two years I came back. I had 
saved enough to buy this place. I did 
not wish then to see Baby, because I 
thought it wrong, both for her and for 
me. I wanted to fit myself to be ready 
for her when she was older and needed 
me more. When she could think and 
judge, I meant to tell her everything, 
and become her friend, who would 
guard her, who would teach her to think 
and to understand.” 

Again she faced him squarely. “I 
mean that when she marries, she shall 
not be sacrificed. She shall not enter 
marriage just to gratify a man’s desire. 
She shall be a human being conscious 
of her soul and her mind and fully 
aware of her rights of womanhood. I 
mean to see to this. .I mean to stand 
by her, to prepare her, to defend her. 
That is all.” 


"THE man went and stood by the win- 
dow and looked out into the woods. 
He remained motionless for a long time. 
When he turned, he did not carry his 
head so proudly as was his habit. He 
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seemed older. His trained mind had 
gone over the whole case with her docu- 
ments in his hand, and the evidence was 
against him. 

“I have wronged you,” he said, “even 
more than you say. What you are to- 
day, I might have made you, with kind- 
ness and help. You are right: I was 
in love with your beauty; but of course 
besides your beauty, I wanted to find in 
you a mate—a mate I could respect and 
admire. Had I helped you, I should have 
found that mate in you. You have come 
to your own, through my brutality—and 
I have lost you. I dare not ask you 
to forgive me—yet ; but there is a repa- 
ration I can make at once. The law has 
given me Baby: right gives her to you, 
and she shall be yours. She thinks that 
you are dead.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Yes. Her grandmother let her be- 
lieve this.” 

“Your mother!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, my mother lied to her.” He 
waited for her to accuse the woman of 
stern, unbending principles. She said 
nothing; and he realized again that she 
had traveled far, since he had known 
her last. “I shall tell her to-morrow 
that you are alive. In her heart she 
worships you; she talks with you every 
night when they put her to bed. She 
calls you her best friend, and she told 
me that she misses you every hour of 
her life.” 

The maternal light came into the face 
of the woman, and his heart yearned for 
her. Feeling so guilty and so contemp- 
tible toward her, he began to realize 
how much she must have suffered when 
she had been made to feel guilty and 
contemptible. Now he must suffer in 
expiation. He must taste of her loneli- 
ness, and having become the friend of 
his child, he must lose her. 

“Haven’t you seen Baby at all?” he 
asked. 
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“Oh, yes. I found out where they 
take her in the Park, and I go there to 
see her. She seems strong and healthy, 
and very pretty—in spite of her 
clothes.” 

She laughed, and in addition to the 
music of her laugh, there was real 
mirth, and he laughed with her, in spite 
of the pain he felt. And because they 
had laughed together, he dared ask the 
question which had so tormented him: 

“Where were you going, the day I 
saw you in the elevator?” 

“You have lost the right to question 
me, you know,” she replied. 

“T know that,” he said fiercely; “but 
wont you tell me, just the same?” 

She shook her head. 

From its ashes, all Seymour’s love for 
Agnes had sprung forth, clean and holy 
in its resurrection; yet for an instant 
the primitive man’s birthright to be 
master of the woman was astir in him, 
and he said: 

“Tf I ask you one question, will you 
answer it by ‘Yes,’ or ‘No?’” 

She raised her hand to stop the ques- 
tion, but he went on: “Did you come 
there to see me?” 

Something in her eyes stayed him 
and told him that she was no longer the 
chattel of a man—that she had come 
into her own. 

He drew back. Several paces from 
her he stood, his head bent, his eyes 
lowered. 


GHE sat for a very long time where 


he left her. Then she raised a face 
glorified with hope, and spoke, as if in 
a dream: 

“He understood—and he was not 
guilty, either. We were both victims. 
And he will send me my baby.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and a 
sob came from her. 

“No! no! He will bring her to me 
himself.” 


. NAMING THE PLAY 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM, who last year put out “Chin-Chin” and “Watch 


Your Step,” has outdone himself on names this season. 
will be “Miss Information,” “Stop, Look and Listen, 


“Hip! Hip! Hooray!” 


His new plays 
and, at the Hippodrome, 
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Stage 
Assets— 
To-day and 


To-morrow 


In one of her scenes 
in the ‘‘Follies.”’ 





[a INNE PEN- 

A | NINGTON, 
| who is about as 
big as a minute, wants to 
become a dramatic ac- 
tress. Having risen from 
a Zeigfeld chorister to a place as 
a Zeigfeld principal, she took 
account of her stock in trade. To 
her way of reckoning, it summed 
up like this: 

(A) A certain amount of per- 
sonality. 

(B) Acertain ability to dance. 

(C) A certain amount -of 
good looks. 

(D) A certain niceness of 
form. 
(E) A certain smile. 


Oe — 


quancy. 
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Anne Pennington, a perfect type of Ziegfeld 
Follies miniature beauty. 
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Therewith Anne Pennington decided to be- 
come a dramatic actress; her conclusions, in 
her way of telling it, were: 

“Personality, if I have it as I believe, is an 
invaluable asset in drama. Therefore, A is in 
my favor now and for all the time. But all 
my other qualities, or assets, are temporary, 
and when they go, I go out of musical comedy. 

“T can’t hope to continue. dancing through- 
out what I hope will be my active stage life; 
what good looks I have will eventually fade; 
I will perhaps get fat or else thin, and thus my 
figure will be of no use; a smile is a doubtful 
asset in an aging or ugly 
woman; and piquancy 
goes as age comes. 

“IT want to stay on the 
stage more than ten years 
—the usual career of a 
musical - comedy princi- 
pal.” 

Meantime, the 
“Follies.” 


“T certainly 
believe I shall 
become a noted 
“dramatic 
actress.” 
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THME GREATEST OF -ERER CH ACT £63 S29; 
THE REVOLUTIONIZER OF THE FRENCH 
STAGE; A WOMAN WHO LOVED TOO:WELL 


With illustrations, based on authentic originals, 


by William Oberhardt 


. — |HE started life with no name. 
| S | Or if she had one, it is long 
|__| since forgotten. Her father’s 
name is unknown. 

He was a cheap hatter at Lyons, and 
from his trade, was nicknamed “Robert 
le Couvreur,” or “Robert the Coverer.” 
In later years his daughter clung to the 
semi-aristocratic “Le” as a prefix to 
her father’s trade appellation. She also 
called herself, as a first name, “Adri- 
enne.” 

She rose, like nearly all old-time 
stage deities, from the lower stratum 
of the people. When she was a child, 
her hatter-father found work in Paris. 
And Adrienne was apprenticed to a 
laundress there. She who was one day 
to break princes’ hearts! 

Before she was in her teens, Adri- 
enne had formed a theatrical company, 
made up of fellow slum children, and 
(with herself as star, playwright, stage 
director, manager and costumer) pro- 
duced truly lurid “sidewalk dramas” 
for the benefit of anyone who cared to 
stop and look. 

Then—on money earned never mind 
how—Adrienne bought a ‘“‘standee” 
ticket to the Comédie Francaise, an 
institution of which she had as vaguely 
heard as a slum child of to-day hears 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

It is said that a bystander at one of 
her street melodramas had remarked in 
joke that such talent belonged in the 
Comédie Francaise—and that Adrienne 
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went thither to see what sort of a place 
it might be. The play was one of Cor- 
neille’s, whose Alexandrine mouthings 
stirred the child to a frenzy of imita- 
tion, although she understood perhaps 
one word in three of the stately bore- 
dom. Henceforth, it was Corneille and 
not Lecouvreur that the infantile com- 
pany enacted on the street. 

A passer-by who halted to watch one 
of these weird street performances 
chanced to be M. Le Grand, secretary 
of the Comédie Francaise. Le Grand 
watched the silly show with a grin; 
until Adrienne began to act. Three 
minutes later, he had yanked the scared 
little genius away from her equally 
scared company and was plying her 
with sharply put questions. 

As an upshot he gave her lessons in 
acting. And in 1706, when she was 
but fourteen, he got her a job in a road 
company. But, whether Le Grand then 
forgot her, or whether he thought a 
long apprenticeship on the road was 
what she needed, it is certain he did 
nothing for the next ten years to bring 
her to Paris or to help her to better 
parts. And thus, at fourteen, Adrienne 
began the heartbreaking, starving 
gypsy life of an eighteenth-century 
“trouper.” 

That during the first years of this 
pitiless career she lost what she could 
never again recover, is not to be mar- 
veled at. She but followed the custom 
of her day. But that she learned to act 
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as none of her colleagues could, and 
that she incidentally learned, heaven 
knows where or how, the manners and 
bearing of an aristocrat—these are 
miracles. 

Growing in beauty as well as in her 
art, the girl slowly rose in her profes- 
sion, until at sixteen she was playing 
important parts. At sixteen, too, caine 
her first serious love-affair. 


HER company was playing at Lille. 

A cavalry garrison was quartered 
there. Its officers—as in practically 
every regiment until the days of the 
French Revolution—belonged to either 
the higher or the lower nobility. 

One such officer—a young captain 
who was also a baron—fell desperately 
in love with Adrienne. Whether she 
returned his love or was merely dazzled 
that a noble and an officer should cast 
his eyes on a mere provincial actress, 
I do not know. But the affair flour- 
ished, apparently to everyone’s satis- 
faction, until the wooer’s sudden death 
a very few months later. 

Adrienne—again whether through 
lost love or thwarted ambition—was 
disconsolate. She tried to kill her- 
self. Her friends had to hide all 
stage weapons from the weeping 
girl and to keep a secret guard 
over her. 

The heart breaks so 
very easily and so ,“‘%# 
very irremediably— ap’ 
at sixten. And Ag 
one loss blots out 
the future with a (7, gg 
more delightful fa/ 
complete- 
ness than could a 
hundred of them 
at the age of 
thirty. But youth 
and health and 
hard work 
came a ae 
to the ME Pd 
rescue.  #¢  :HRA > 

Soon 22° oH ae 
Adri- Ag » I 2) 


enne be- es ek 


gan to re- 
fer dramat- _ 


ically to the baron’s death as “the one 
great tragedy of her life” and to talk 
of it with a certain lachrymose pride. 
And her relieved friends knew she was 
convalescent. There were other army 
officers in France. In fact, the crop 
was flourishing. And one of them 
caught Adrienne’s broken heart and 
tried to mend it. 

His name was Philippe le Ray. Once 
more Adrienne smiled.. But she did not 
smile long on the adoring Philippe. For 
she fell in love—really and tremendous- 
ly in love—not with one of the various 
rich men who were by this time besieg- 
ing her, but with a measly third-rate 
actor with the soul of a gnat and the 
intellect of a Canada goose. His name 
was » Clavel. 

No, a 4) you needn't try to look 
himup ‘§ © in any list of famed 
French . actors of other 
days. » You wont find 
him . there, or any- 
where / m else, except in 
biog- |, 4 we = oraphies of Adri- 


Adrienne and Clavel 
loved him utterly and 
him as a peerless genius and 


lovers. He was well content 
way. And for a while he 
girl to bask in the sun- 
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enne Lecouvreur. He wasn’t that kind 
of actor. 

Adrienne and Clavel became engaged. 
She loved him utterly and absolutely, 
regarding him as a peerless genius and 
as the king of all lovers. He was well 
content to be considered in this way. 
And for a while he graciously allowed 
the love-crazed girl to bask in the sun- 
shine of his smile. Then he went with 
another company. Healsocon- ... 
descended to answer some of 
the worshiping letters that 


Zk 
fev 


became engaged. She 
absolutely, regarding 
as the king of all 
to be considered in this 
allowed the love-crazed 


shine of his smile. 
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Adrienne sent to him by every post. 

I am going to quote a few sentences 

from one of these letters of hers, if you 

will forgive my awkward and halting 

translation. I will first ask you to re- 

member that the girl who wrote them © 
was an uneducated ex-laundress, not 

yet twenty years old. 

Read; and you will have a faint 
glimpse of the literary skill that was by 
instinct hers. 

“Your letter has come at last—the 
letter for which I have been bombard- 
ing the Virgin with prayers. But oh, I 
hardly know what to think from your 
neglect of me. Be sure of this one thing, 
though—I love you for your own dear 
sake a hundred times more than for 
mine. 

“Oh, my dear one, love me—as I 

_ shall forever love you. I ask 

*. Life for nothing more than 

that. But don’t promise to, 

2+ unless you are certain you 

can keep the promise. 

. Your happiness is so 

: much dearer to 

me than my 
own! 


oe 0 

1 want 

ow you al- 

Se ways to 
VS follow the 
“bcourse that 
“seems pleasant- 
est to you. If I. 
must some day 
lose you, and tf 

I know you are 


‘ 
‘ 
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still happy, then I shall be happy too, 
in the knowledge that my love has not 
brought you sorrow.” 

Gushing and stilted? Perhaps. But 
it doesn’t strike me as being either. 
Compare it with such modern actress 
love-letters as have found their way 
into print. 

Anyhow, Clavel proceeded to take 
her at her word, by choosing the 
“pleasantest” course. He jilted her 
for a girl who had a little dowry of 
her own. And in so doing he dived 
forever into the waters of oblivion. 
History does not bother with his name 
again, nor does this rambling story. 
Yet the stage is irrevocably in his debt. 
For sorrow over his desertion turned 
Adrienne Lecouvreur from a pretty 
and fairly clever girl into a woman 
and a great tragic actress. 

Seeking her own advancement for 
the first and last and only time, Adri- 
enne in the first rush of her bitter grief 
consented to elope with a rich noble- 
man, the Comte de Klinglin. She left 
the stage and fled with him, only to be 
deserted in her hour of need, in pov- 
erty and in a far-away village. The 
Count, tiring of her, threw her over 
and married an heiress. 

Adrienne’s education was complete. 
She had drunk sorrow and gall to the 
very dregs. And out of the fires she 
emerged—heartless, gloriously beauti- 
ful and with a tragic power that made 
her acting a thing of inspiration. She 
was ready for her real career. 

Speedily Adrienne sprang to the 
very top. of her profession. The 
French provinces were at her feet. Her 
fame reached Paris, the Mecca of 
French player-folk. A Parisian man- 
ager journeyed by horseback to a small 
town where she was acting. And when 
he returned to the Capital, Adrienne 
returned with him. 

It was in 1717 that she made her 
first appearance in Paris. Her Paris 
début was in a double bill: in the name 
part of Crebillon’s “Electre,” and as 
Angelique in Moliére’s “George Dan- 
din,” black tragedy and roaring farce. 
Her comedy work was creditable; but 
in the tragedy she roused the house to 
a tumult of enthusiasm. In a night— 
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and forever thereafter—Paris and all 
France was hers. The Comédie Fran- 
caise welcomed her with open arms. 

Never in history had there been an 
actress so famous as she at once be- 
came. From princes to peasants, Paris 
idolized her. For the remaining thir- 
teen years of her life she was the un- 
rivaled goddess of the French stage. 
During that time she played in one 
hundred parts, of which she created 
twenty-two. 

It was not an era of long runs. Nor 
did stars act every day. Their appear- 
ances were made more or less on the 
order of grand-opera singers of this 
generation. Twice a week was Adri- 
enne’s limit of performances. In the 
next thirteen years, for instance, she 
acted only eleven hundred and eighty- 
four times. That is an average of less 
than twelve repetitions of each of her 
roles, and an average of only ninety- 
one performances a year. Incidentally, 
she became the richest actress in the 
world. 

Here is a description of Adrienne, 
written when she was at the zenith of 
her fame. It gives but a cold idea of 
her, compared with her famous “Tragic 
Muse” portrait. Yet it may serve as 
a rough delineation. 

“Without being tall, she is exquisitely 
formed and has an air of distinction. 
No one on earth has greater charm. 
Hler eyes speak as eloquently as her 
lips, and often they supply the place of 
words. In brief, I can compare her 
only to a flawless miniature. Her head 
is well poised on shapely shoulders. 
Her eyes are full of fire; her mouth is 
pretty, her nose slightly aquiline. Her 
face is wonderfully adapted to express 
joy, tenderness, pity, fear, sorrow.” 

The foregoing eulogy appeared in Le 
Mercure in 1719. 

Wherein lay the secret of her acting 
—the secret that jammed the Comédie 
Francaise and puts seats at a premium 
and filled the neighboring streets with 
jostlingly eager theater-goers on the 
nights she played? 

The secret was no secret. It was 
laughably simple. It can be summed 
up in two words. 

She acted. 
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That was something no man or woman on had _ hitherto 
the French stage had ever done. Here is, done _ service, 


the idea: 

Nearly all French plays were written 
in windy French verse 
of the Alexandrine 
type. Iron tradition 
had bound actors since 
the days of Greece. 

A player would stalk 
onto the stage, declaim his 
versical lines in a thun- 
drous monotone and with 
ranting gestures, and then 
would stand statuesquely 
staring at the audience 
(perhaps counting yregmmp 
up the house) g pan 
while the next $9 74 
actor declaimed. 4° 
It was very, very * 
dreary; but it was 
classic; and so audi- 
ences endured it. The 
costuming was, if anything, 
worse than the acting. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur _ 
changed all that. She had a 
marvelous voice. And with- 
out sacrificing the beauty of 
the author’s verse, she spoke 
her lines as people in real life 
speak. She made her words 
mean something. She put 
life and passion and tender- 
ness and tears and joy and 
terror into the hitherto windy 
couplets. She talked, instead 
of sticking to the old-fashioned 
rhythmic singsong. She made 
her characters actual people, 
instead of phonographic pup- 
pets. She sent their emotions 
unerringly across the foot- 
lights and into the very hearts 
of her audience. 

When Lecouvreur was not 
speaking, she was still ‘in the 
picture’—always acting; ens 
livening her “rests” with a thou- 
sand bits of natural and charming 
by-play. When others had stood and 
posed between speeches, she was 
forever keeping up the part. Her cos- 
tumes, too, were a revelation. For 
the hideous and laughable dresses that 


she substituted 
such clothes as 
the people she 


A player would stalk onto the stage, declaim his versical 

lines in a thundrous monotone and with ranting ges- 

tures. . . . It was very dreary, but it was classic; and so 
the audience endured it. 
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was portraying might naturally wear. 
This was unheard-of. Combined with 
her acting, it lent a wholly new mean- 
ing to dramatic art. She revolution- 
ized the stage; for at once she found 
hundreds of eager imitators. 

All this may sound ridiculous in our 
age of stage realism. But when you 
stop to think whac the French stage 
was, before Adrienne’s time, and what 
she made it, you will see what a 
revolution she wrought and what an 
unpayable debt the world owes her. 
Within the past fifty years, the Ameri- 
can and the English stages have 
made mighty strides in settings, in 
costuming, in 
realism. But 
they had some- é 
thing to go by, A 
something to y 
improve on. « ‘6 
The French 
stage in Adri- 
enne’s day had 
nothing of 
the _ sort. 

Ss -h. x 
started 
at the 
bot- 


4 
a 


& 
. 
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tom; and she revolutionized the whole 
thing—acting, costumes and all. (It 
was two centuries later, in “Hernani” 
and “Ruy Blas,” that Victor Hugo tried 
to do for French playwriting what 
Adrienne had done for French acting. 
He sought to smash old classic tradi- 
tions and to write naturally. But be- 
cause he was a grouchy and anarchistic 
and homely man, instead of a glorious- 
ly beautiful woman, he won no instant 
victory, but had a fearful and uphill 
fight for success. ) 

Not only did theatrical Paris go mad 


“Yet Adrienne was over- 
sought after in salons where no 
her presence was entreated. 
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over Adrienne, but aristocratic Paris 
as well. The sacred portals of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germaine were thrown wide 
to her. It was no odd or new thing for 
noblemen to court the society of ac- 
tresses. But up to then it was unheard 
of for such noblemen’s wives to invite 
stage women to their houses. 

Yet Adrienne was overwhelmed with 
invitations. She was enthusiastically 
welcomed and sought after in salons 
where no other actress would have been 
permitted to set foot. Even at court 
her presence was entreated. It was she 
who first linked the stage and the draw- 
ing-room. 

And Adrienne accepted with a weary 
boredom the invitations that any other 

_oe.. player would have died 
2 to receive. Nothing in- 
~ terested her; nothing 
amused her. The ado- 


Se ae 


whelmed with invitations. 
other artist would have been permitted to set foot. 


She was enthusiastically welcomed and 
Even at court 
It was she who first linked the stage and the drawing-room.” 
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ration of Paris was as Dead Sea fruit 
to her. Her heart was crushed. To a 
friend she wrote: “I spend three- 
fourths of my time doing things that 
are tedious and stupid.” 

Love offers were showered upon her 
from all sides. Judging her by other 
actresses and by her motto, “Que Faire 
Au Monde Sans Aimer?” (“What is 
the World Without Love?”’), men 
thought to find her an easy victim. One 
and all, they were speedily undeceived. 
From the Regent of France himself, 
down to the Chevalier d’Argenthal, all 
met with bored refusal and with the 
words that she made historic: 

“Love is a folly that I detest!” 

Sad and disillusioning experience 
had made her love-proof—or so she 
declared. It had left her a great and 
worshiped actress, but a _heart-dead 
and uninterested woman. She contin- 
ued to reign as queen of hearts and of 

the stage as well. But for love, 

as well as for applause, she 
had little use. 

Then, of a sudden, 

everything was 

changed for her. 

Into her life 

came the man— 

the man who 

was to bring 

her heart 

back to life, 

and to re- 

hee. awaken, a 

mm» thousand- 

‘ fold, her 

power for 

suffer- 

ing. He was 

Maurice, Comte de 

Saxe, Marshal of 

France, lady-killer, 

giant—a lion for brav- 

ery,a Hercules for 

strength, a rough-man- 


nered brute and a hero. 
Incidentally, he was the 
son of 

Berl a 3 King Au- 
\ gustus the 
Strong, of 

Poland. (This last, by itself, 
was no special distinction, 
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for Augustus had one hundred and 
sixty-three children. Race suicide was 
undoubtedly a dead issue in Polish 
royal circles.) 

Saxe met Adrienne Lecouvreur. He 
fell in love with her. This was not 
remarkable. Everyone did. And she, 
who had been deaf to the vows of hun- 
dreds of greater men, fell hopelessly in 
love with Saxe. (Their great-great- 
granddaughter, by the way, was 
Georges Sand, the French novelist.) 

Saxe was notoriously untrue to 
Adrienne. After the frst novelty of 
her love wore off, he neglected her, ill- 
used her and in general conducted him- 
self toward her much as such a man 
might have been expected to treat a 
woman who had given herself, all in 
all, to him. Yet, he still loved her—as 
much as he could love anyone except 
Maurice, Comte de Saxe. And she? 
The worse he treated her, the more 
whole-heartedly she loved him. 

When Saxe thought he had a chance 
to become Duke of Courland, and to 
marry a Russian princess along with 
winning the Duchy, Adrienne sold 
every jewel she owned, and all her 
furniture as well, to finance his expe- 
dition—even though she knew its suc- 
cess must forever take him away from 
her and make him another woman’s 
husband. Hers was the love that not 
only “casts out all fear,” but all self, 
as well. 

And when, snarling and soured and 
resentful at mankind at large, he re- 
turned from the ursuccessful cam- 
paign, it was Adrienne who soothed 
and comforted him like a _ loving 
mother, and sought to make up to him 
for what he had lost. By way of re- 
ward, he falsely accused her of infidel- 
ity and by his jealous doubts made her 
life a horror. It was at this time she 
wrote him the celebrated letter which 
begins: 

“IT am worn out with grief. I have 
wept this livelong night. It is foolish 
of me; since I have nothing wherewith 
to reproach myself. But I cannot en- 
dure severity from you. I am sus- 
pected, accused by you. 

“Oh, how can I convince you—you 
who alone can wound my heart?” 
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Adrienne was by no means the only 
woman in Paris who loved Saxe. Fore- 
most among his titled admirers was 
Louise Henriette Francoise de Lor- 
raine, Duchess of Bouillon. The Duch- 
ess was wildly enamored 0” Saxe. For 
some reason, he did not care for her. 
And he took no pains to hide his indif- 
ference. His love-affair with Adrienne 
was by this time a matter of common 
knowledge. The Duchess regarded 
Adrienne as her rival, and vowed 
revenge against her. 

Soon afterward, a young priest 
named Bouret came to Adrienne with 
the confession that the Duchess had 
commissioned him to send a box of 
poisoned bonbons to her. Adrienne 
took the story and the bonbons to the 
police. They fed one of the candies to 
a dog. The dog died in agony. But 
the Duchess was too high for the lowly 
fingers of the law to reach. 

The next night, as Adrienne was 
playing “Phédre” at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, the Duchess of Bouillon entered 
a stage box. Adrienne whirled upon 
her, strode across the stage to the box 


‘ and hissed the play’s next lines into the 


Duchess’ startled face—and yet loud 
enough for all the house to hear: 

“I know my own faults; but I am 
not one of those brazen women who, 
calm even in the exposure of their 
crimes, can face the world without a 
blush.” 

The Duchess ran trembling from the 
theater. (Scribe’s play, “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” and the opera of the same 
name, center about this scene.) 

Adrienne had publicly rebuked her 
lofty rival. But the Duchess was not 
of the type that gives up a fight or that 
spares a mortal enemy. She was of 
Guise blood—direct descendant of the 
Duc de Guise who instigated the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew and who 
drove his heel into the dead face of old 
Coligny, whom he hated and whose 
murder he had ordered. And the 
Duchess de Bouillon was a worthy 
descendant of such a man. Once more 
she turned to poison for aid: but this 
time she sent it by a trustier and more 
wily messenger. 

One night, Adrienne played to the 
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usual overcrowded house. The drama 
was “(idipe’—her admirer Voltaire’s 
adaptation of the old Greek tragedy. 
Adrienne was playing Jocastc, the fate- 
haunted heroine. At the end of the 
second act, she reeled and fell. The 
poison had begun its work. 

Adrienne was carried home, dying. 
A priest was summoned. As Adrienne 
was an actress, he refused her the last 
holy rites of the church. And Voltaire 
—the boasted infidel—besought the 
priest to reconsider his harsh verdict. 
Saxe, too powerful a man to be lightly 
refused, added his pleas.- The priest 
compromised. He said if Adrienne 
would renounce the stage, she should 
receive absolution. 

As the poor girl was dying, this re- 
nunciation was a mere form. But it 
salved the priestly conscience. The 
dying actress consented. The priest 
began his absolution by asking her: 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the Universe?” 

Adrienne barely caught the words. 
Already the death mists were closing 
fast about her. Through the mists she 
saw Saxe, who knelt weeping beside 
her bed. In a louder voice the priest 
repeated his formula: 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the Universe?” 

Adrienne pointed feebly toward the 
weeping Saxe and gasped: 
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“There is my Hope, my Universe, 
my God!” , 

In face of such horrible blasphemy 
from the death-cold lips, there was but 
one thing for the priest to do. In 
righteous rage, he left the house. And 
Adrienne Lecouvreur died unabsolved. 

It was the last of her many pitiful 
and useless sacrifices for Maurice de 
Saxe. 

By order of the Bouillons, Adri- 
enne’s body was carried away at once 
by the police and buried in quicklime 
in an unmarked grave. Thus any 
chance for autopsy or of tracing the 
crime to the Duchess was forever done 
away with. 

In 1786, fifty-six years after her 
death, an old, old man found her rest- 
ing place. He was the Chevalier 
d’Argenthal, who as a lad had been 
hopelessly in love with her. After more 
than a half century of search and of 
police bribing, he had discovered the 
spot. And on the house-wall above her 
moundless grave, he erected a memorial 
tablet of marble that you may still see. 
(It is at 115 Rue de Grenoble, Paris.) 

So died, and was buried, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur—greatest of French ac- 
tresses, revolutionizer of the French 
stage; a woman whose only sin was 
that she loved too well a series of men 
who did not deserve such wondrous 
good luck. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


ARRIS DICKSON, the dramatization of whose “Old Reliable” stories is 
to be produced this season, tells of an old negro mammy who was kept from 


starvation by the white women who gave her occasional odd jobs to do. 


Mrs. 


Dickson, the writer’s mother, had found some housework for the old negress, 
but after working two or three days, Mandy said she must quit. 
“T done have to go out collectin’ foh de missionary society,” she explained. 
“But I have work for you to do,” said Mrs. Dickson, “and you need all the 


money you can get.” 


“IT know,” said the old mammy, “but I done haf to collect foh de missionary 


society.” 


“What do you get paid for collecting?” asked Mrs. Dickson. 


“T done don’t get paid,” said Mandy. 


“T only gets what I collects.” 





Opera s Ladder 


MARCELLA CRAFT, AN AMERICAN 


GIRL, 


SERVES TEA AND TELLS 


HOW SHE WON SUCCESS AS A 
SINGER AMONG THE GERMANS 


By Henry A. Thiede 








little New England girl set 
out for Italy. Her ambition 
was for an operatic career, and she 
went directly to the seat of opera, 
Milan. Unlike many of her sisters she 
carried a good business head on her 
pretty shoulders; and, unlike some of 
them, too, she possessed little money. 
In Italy the two must go together. 
Two months under one teacher found 
her voice growing thinner and smaller. 
She set out to investigate the other 
teachers, then, and to pick out the best. 
After what seemed an endless search, 








[ite New years or so ago a 


she found one whose talk and whose 
pupils she liked. She drew up a pact 
with him: it was that she would try out 
his tutelage for one month. He was Al- 
lessandro Guagni Benvenuto, and he 
remained her tutor. 

Italy is the home of this strange 
début thing, a negotiable commodity. 
Furnishing the chance is a fairly lucra- 
tive business. The débutante pays the 
price. After a year under Benvenuto 
and Francesco Mattino, co-student and 
friend of the great Salvini, studying 
dramatic art, this little American girl 
paid down fifty francs for her début— 


940 
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and made it, in a little town in northern Two poses of Marcella Craft 
Italy. as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 

“El Trovatore” was the opera—to cele- 
brate the opening of the municipal electric 
lighting plant, and there were to be three per- 
formances. The orchestra half-filled the main 
floor of the theater, the remainder of which was 
taken up by wooden benches. Above were boxes 
with three-legged stools in them, at one franc a 
seat. 

With only six members in the chorus, the man- 
ager’s large family stood in the wings and aug- 
mented the singing, with the scene-shifters and 
business staff helping. And, following four per- 
formances instead of three, the inhabitants es- 
corted the little Yankee girl to the railway sta- 
tion, showering her with compliments and 
flowers. 

Her second appearance was in Comacchio, 

a fishing town of about ten thousand per- 
sons, lying on a peninsula not far from 
Venice and reached from the railway by 
stagecoach along ten miles of ancient 
Roman highway. Now, in Italy, lead- 
ing members of a cast are given a so- 
called evening of honor at some time 
during their engagement. 

“Traviata” was the 

opera for the little 

singer’s 

“evening,” 

and she 





Etching of Marcella Craft, done by Henry A. Thiede, of Chicago, during a recent trip to Munich. 
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sang the aria from “Freischiitz’” be- 
tween the acts. At the end of the per- 
formance there rained upon her a veri- 
table shower of flowers, shipped from 
Bologna and Ferrara, and _ bright- 
colored slips of paper upon which 
were written the most extravagant of 
verses. 

This further opened her eyes to 
business, and when, on her third en- 
gagement, she was to sing Marguerite 
in “Faust” in the Riviera, she sought a 
salary contract, finally compromising on 
one hundred and fifty francs for her 
evening of honor. She sang Marguerite 
nine times, and still there was no 
evening of honor. Her remon- 
strances brought forth pro- 
tests from the manager 
that he would not insult 
her by giving her one 4% 
hundred and _ fifty Y. 
francs when 
one hun- 
dred and 
fifty thou- ¢ 
san dja 


francs © 


Above and be- 
low : two poses 
of Miss Craft 
in ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly;” and 
center, Miss 
Craft and Mrs. 
HH: A. 
Beach, com- 
poser of “Oh 
Love, But a 
Day,” “ Ecsta- 
sy” and other 


not be too much; 
therefore he would 
instead bestow 
upon her a_ sub- 
scription to that 
beautiful and pow- 
erful journal Ras- 
segna Melodramat- 
ica, far better 
suited as a more 
lasting token of 

his esteem. 
There was lit- 

tle else to 

do; she took 


me di- 
cine, 
and 
a £.t 
even- 

ing of 

honor 
brought 
ae. 2 
wreath 
with a sat- 
een ribbon 
upon which was 
inscribed a_ touching 
sentiment in gilt-paper 
letters. Real glory! 

She had lost a very large and gor- 
geous paste diamond, and for it she 
hunted hard and long, aided by the 
assistant impresario, a genial old fel- 
low. Only a week or so later she met 
the old fellow quite enjoying his prom- 
enade with the large paste diamond 
adorning his cravat. And on returning 
to Milan she received a bill for her 
subscription to the Rassegna Melo- 
dramatica. 

“These,” said Marcella Craft to me, 
taking tea—for we had got Munich’s 
five-o’clock tea habit—in her charming 
studio on the top floor of a pension.— 
a large, pleasant room it is, formerly 
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the atelier of a noted painter,—‘are 
just a few of my early experiences.” 


WE HAD more tea and she sighed. 
Then she went on: 

“Two years of this, and I decided to 
give up opera, return home and take 
up concert work again. There was a 
season of ten performances at San 
Remo where I agreed to take for my 
pay one-half of the proceeds of my 
evening of honor. But I had done my 
reckoning without the basso buffo, our 
impresario, who set his evening of 
honor the day after mine and com- 
pletely neglected to mention in the ad- 
vertisements that I was to have one at 
all. My pocketbook continued to sag, 
but my store of experiences grew. 

“T started out to interview an Amer- 
ican manager in London about resum- 
ing concert work in America. It was 
my chance to visit Germany, and I went 
by way of Munich. Here I found op- 
portunity for a Vorsingen before one 
of the influential men in German music, 
who so strongly advised me to stay in 
opera as to shake my determination to 
go home. I resolved to remain in Ger- 
many, and in a short time I was prom- 
ised a début in Berlin. But this fell 
through because of my inability to 
speak German. 

“So I went to work mastering the 
German language, and in about two 
months I was able to make my début 
in Elberfeld in ‘Faust.’ The im- 
presario of the opera in Mainz was at 
the performance and came to engage 
me. He seemed greatly disappointed 
when I told him I could sing but one 
opera, ‘Faust,’ in German, but he 
offered me a contract if I would amass 
a repertory of fifteen operas in German 
before the season to come. It was a 
huge task, but it was accomplished in 
three months. I worked night and day, 
and before I was through I could 
hardly think of music, but I got over 
my nausea before the season opened. 

“T made my début as Elsa in ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ sang at Mainz two seasons and 
increased my German repertory to 
twenty operas. Two happy seasons in 
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Kiel atoned for the disappointment of 
not being engaged for Berlin. There 
I had my chance to add ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ to my repertory. 

“IT went to Munich, sought out 
Fuchs, a famous instructor and critic, 
told him I wanted to know what he 
thought of my conception of some of 
my parts, particularly ‘Butterfly,’ and 
sang for him. He immediately ar- 
ranged a V orsingen for me for the next 
day, before the late Mott! and Speidel, 
the Intendant, and some other noted 
Kapellmeisters who gave the deciding 
opinions regarding musical matters in 
Munich. Their decision was a con- 
tract, brought by Mottl, which would 
be considered invalid if I did not ‘make 
good’ in three performances. My first 
role was in ‘Bohéme,’ and the next day 
the authorities notified me to consider 
my engagement permanent. And so it 
has been.” 

By a sort of inspiration I mentioned 
“Salome.” 

“Ugh! Repulsive, usually,” she ex- 
claimed. “But mine is a creation of 
my own. I sang at rehearsals of ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ at which Herr Strauss 
was present; he insisted that I must do | 
‘Salome,’ and when I protested that the 
music was too low, he changed it. I 
objected to what I considered the more | 
repulsive parts, notably the kiss of the © 
head of Jokanaan; he upheld me, and 
my ‘Salome’ is practically my own cre- 
ation, and the dance my own invention. 

“T had two rehearsals and experi- | 
enced the supreme nervous test of my = 
life when I appeared before a packed | 
house for my first performance. And | 
I got twenty recalis!” 

I took her hand to say good-by. 

“You are to be envied,” I said. 3 
“You must be sublimely happy.” 1 

“Yes,” she answered, “things have | 
gone well with me.” She turned and 
looked wistfully out of the window on 
the remains of last summer’s garden, 7 
now denuded of its glory and covered 7 
with snow. There was just the sus- | 
picion of a catch in her voice as she } 
added, “But I’d like awfully well to} 
go home.” 
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other people’s affairs. I’m a 

reporter. That’s how I hap- 
pened to get on the inside track at the 
sensational windup of the league race 
last fall. 

I probably never would have heard 
all of it, had it not been for the. fact 
that I know Sport Davis pretty well, 
that I’ve met his sister a few times, 
and that I’ve been right friendly with 
George Shepard, the Tigers’ third base- 
man. Furthermore, I hated Eagle 
Ramsay from the day he came to this 
league as star umpire. Knowing a few 
things and sympathizing with Shepard 
and the girl, I took a hand in the little 
game; and now— 

A reporter, as you probably know, 
rubs elbows with a variety of persons. 
And in the size burg I was working, 
you can bet that I knew ’em from the 
highest to the lowest. In the mornings 
! used to handle the police run and in 
the afternoons go to the ball games. 
The Big Guy let me stick my name 
over the sport page as “Sporting 
Editor,” but at that the city mogul 
edited all my copy. Pretty rough stuff, 
I call it. 

It was while engaged in my capacity 
of police reporter that I got chummy 
with Sport Davis. Met him first one 
night when the force pulled a phoney 
raid on his place to satisfy the reform 
element. Sport set ’em up for the raid- 
ing squad, then went down to head- 
quarters with us in his benzine buggy, 
paid a cash bond of fifty dollars and 
turned up missing when his case was 
called for trial next day. Public was 
satisfied—and so was Sport. 

The reform element was down on 


I ’S my business to butt into 


INS AND OUTS 


Roy Cohen 


He Understood Wimmin,”’ etc. 


the man, and the reform element was 
dead wrong. Sport’s joint was run on 
the level, and he’s helped many a down- 
and-outer. He was honest and a good 
loser, and a bunch of donations sent by 
“Anonymous” could have been credited 
to the plaid-suited gambler if I’d chose 
to open my mouth a little wider and 
betray a few confidences. Once I asked 
him why he didn’t let on that he was 
the donor of several mysterious gifts, 
and he answered me rather snarlingly. 

“Son, you got the public doped out 
dead wrong,” he said quietly, yet with 
a sort of tense repression. ‘“There’s 
more than one eleemosynary institoo- 
tion using my cash and knowing where 
it comes from—and pretendin’ that 
they don’t. If the public was wise 
that they knew, the public’d raise a 
howl, and them guys would be hypo- 
crites enough to refuse a gambler’s 
money. I aint sayin’ they’re all that 
way—but most of ’em: they aint askin’ 
too many questions, they’re so thankful 
to get the coin. An’ me, I’m content to 
be doin’ a little good in the best way I 
can. If it wasn’t for Bess, I’d prob’ly 
tell the whole shootin’-match to go to 
hell.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better for her if they 
knew you were the one?” 

“Son, this here town is so narrow 
you can step across it in one step— 
walking backwards. My little sis aint 
got a social chance in this burg, which 
is all I care about. And the kid is too 
game to leave it. I’ve offered time and 
time again to send her travelin’ or 
something, but she’s got the same 
square jaw our daddy had, and she'll 
stick it out spite o’— 


“Yes, I know. But—” 
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“T know what you’re going to say, 
son; it’s that I’m accused of bein’ 
behind a few crooked deals in this town. 
That stunt at the race-track last fall, 
for instance. The last mayoralty elec- 
tion, for another instance. Why, I aint 
even stooped to deny them accusations. 
Them that know Sport Davis know he’s 
on the level. And about the others, I 
don’t care a hoot.” 

But Sport Davis did care, as I knew 
when I got closer to him and under the 
surface. He cared because his game 
little sister cared. But he was made of 
iron, that man, and whether he was 
right or whether he was wrong, he 
refused to quit the game. Gambling he 
regarded as his profession, and he stuck 
to it. You've got to admire a man for 
having the courage of his convictions 
anyway. 


"THERE are just thirty-one thousand 

and some-odd people in Cedar Hill 
according to the I910 census. The 
Board of Trade claims forty thousand 
now, and maybe they’re right. Anyway 
there’s money to burn, and that’s why 
we’ve always had a pennant contender 
in the Inter-State Circuit. 

You’ve heard of the Inter-State 
league, of course. It’s the fastest six- 
club, Class C league in the country. 
Ball? Why say, for two years hand- 
running they played a _ post-season 
series with the pennant winners in a 
certain Class A league and beat ’em 
without much trouble. I aint saying 
that any of the clubs did much sticking 
to the salary limit, and I aint saying that 
the club owners made money, but I am 
saying that the class of ball handed out 
was enough to make your hair stand on 
end. 

Of course the whole town knew that 
the local franchise was held part by 
the local street railway company and 
part by the gambling element of the 
town, but they didn’t ask questions 
when the team was winning. And base- 
ball in a small town is as much dif- 
ferent from big league baseball as night 
is different from day. Everybody in 
Cedar Hill was a dyed-in-the-wool fan, 
and every player was known by his first 
name. So much for that. 
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I believe I’ve mentioned Eagle Ram- 
say already. Ramsay was an ex-major 
league umpire who’d lost out in the big 
circuit for nobody knew exactly what, 
and who'd been landed by our enter- 
prising league officials, first class um- 
pires being about as rare as hens’ teeth. 

As an arbiter, he was a hard one to 
beat. He got his name from his keen 
eye, and there were mighty few kicks 
registered against his decisions. I, per- 
sonally, never did cotton to him much, 
but the fans all over the circuit got to 
liking him, which is a phenomenon I’ve 
never heard of before or since. Imagine 
fans and players liking an umpire. 

One of. the first persons he met in 
Cedar Hill was Sport Davis, and imme- 
diately afterwards he met Sport’s sister, 
Bess. Three weeks later some wise 
guy tipped him off to the fact that he’d 
better not hang around Sport’s domicile 
any too much, as it wasn’t no ways 
healthy for an umpire to be too close 
to a gambler. Ramsay looked his 
would-be friend over and consigned 
him to the lower regions—though he 
was too polite to put it in plain English. 
What he did say was: 

“My dear sir, I appreciate your 
interest in me, but if the fans in this 
town think I’m crooked because I’m 
friendly with Sport Davis, the best 
thing they can do is to take steps to 
have me put out of the league. Mean- 
while, between the time I say ‘Play 
ball’ and the time the last man is out, 
I’m an umpire. Before and after that 
time I’m a free individual, and I’m 
going with whom I please when I 
please.” 

For which I admired him muchly. 
And, curiously enough, it was pretty 
nearly the last time anyone ever di- 
rected the finger of suspicion at him. 

Personally, he wasn’t heroic to the 
eye. He was tall and gaunt and agile 
and awkward, if you can reconcile all 
those descriptive adjectives. He sure 
contrasted with Bess Davis. She was 
petite, brunette, plump and pretty. But 
they seemed to get on pretty well 
together. At least until— 

In the middle of the season the Chi- 
cago Nationals put in a fancy bid for 
Banty McCay, our third baseman. 
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Money didn’t count very much with 
the powers-that-be on the Tigers 
(Tigers being Cedar Hill’s nickname), 
but just about time they were con- 
sidering the offer, Eagle Ramsay tipped 
me off to the fact that he knew an uncut 
diamond named George Shepard who 
was playing semi-pro ball in New Jer- 
sey and who was the man for the job 
and then some. It seems that Shepard 
and Ramsay were old-time friends, but 
I knew Eagle well enough to realize 
that Shepard was the goods or he’d 
never have been recommended by the 
gawky umpire. 

He didn’t want his name mentioned 
to the public regarding the tip, as it 
wouldn’t have looked well for an umpire 
to be recommending players to any one 
club, so I gave the hint to Con O’Leary, 
the manager, and, to make a long story 
short, Banty went to the Cubs and 
Shepard joined us. 

I liked him from the minute I shook 
his mitt. He was slender and wiry and 
bright-eyed and confident-looking and 
a natural-born ball-player. Why, say, 
the way that kid got around the 
diamond during his first game made the 
fans wild about him. He looked like 
a sure shot for the majors. 

Then trouble started. Eagle Ramsay, 
who, I think, had begun to imagine that 
he had a first mortgage on Bess Davis, 
introduced George to her. Then—cur- 
tains! 


[VE read a heap about women coming 

between old friends, but believe me, 
I've never watched the whole show 
from bald-head row but this once. And 
seeing that I liked Shepard a whole 
heap more than I liked Ramsay, I was 
rooting for the young player. 

At first Ramsay, being out of town 
a good deal umpiring in other cities, 
didn’t notice things much. But of 
course whenever he happened to be bil- 
leted at Cedar Hill, it meant that the 
team was in town—and inside of a 
month, for the team to be in town 
meant that George could be found at 
the Davis home after seven p, M. That 
started things. 

I will say for Ramsay that if he’d 
had a fighting chance for the girl he 
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wouldn’t have taken it very hard, but 
from the minute the little third baseman 
hove into view, the umpire was out of 
the running from the barrier. I reckon 
it was a bit tough on him, too, having 
brought Shepard into the game and then 
seeing his protegé, so to speak, playing 
hob with his chances for matrimonial 
happiness. 

As for Shepard, he: went his -way 
apparently oblivious to Ramsay’s grow- 
ing rancor, although even a blind man 
would have seen that his umps wasn’t 
growing fonder of the little third 
sacker. 

Meanwhile the season was drawing 
to a close. And what a season it was! 
What a race! Since the mid-mark had 
been passed, Oakville and Cedar Hill 
had been neck and neck for first place, 
neither one being able to gain any real 
advantage over the other. One week- 
end Oakville would be leading by two 
games, and by the end of the next week, 
Cedar Hill would have maybe a half-a- 
game lead. 

Unless you’ve lived in a burg like 
Cedar Hill, you can’t imagine the 
excitement. Business died a natural 
death every afternoon after three- 
thirty ; even the movies played to half- 
houses. Men, women, children and 
street-car conductors thronged the 
grounds every game the team played at 
home. One of the local uplift associa- 
tions tied the brass band under contract 
to play at the park every game. It was 
one’ constant succession of Fourths of 
July. 

In Oakville the situation was about 
the same. Money was being spent like 
water; the club owners and the fans of 
both cities were offering bonuses to the 
players on every conceivable sort of 
play. The evening papers of both little 
towns took their tip from the big cities 
and started issuing extras—and they 
made money on ’em, too, because the 
people spent their nickels just for the 
sake of settling arguments by reading 
the box scores. 

It happened that both Oakville and 
Cedar Hill were what you might term 
betting communities. You’ve seen ’em, 
haven’t you? Burgs where the fans are 
betting crazy. Why, Sport Davis was 
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making books every day on individual 
performances. So much to so much 
that such-and-such a player would make 
a hit, two hits or three hits. Not con- 
tent with betting merely on the outcome 
of the games, the fans started making 
freak wagers. And Sport didn’t have 
the only set of books in town, either. 
The fans doped out their own odds: 
they were betting, for instance, that 
O’Leary would steal a base every time 
he got a life on first, or that Johnson 
would average one hit a game, or that 
Beiger would fan at least eight men 
every time he pitched. 

But at that the bulk of the betting 
was on the outcome of the pennant race. 
It so happened that Oakville and 
Cedar Hill were scheduled to wind up 
the season with a three-game series in 
Cedar Hill, which gave our town a 
slight advantage. port Davis was 
offering nine to ten on Cedar Hill 
because of that. And you could bet 
him five to one either way that one club 
or the other would have the pennant 
cinched without playing the final 
series. 

The wild wave of gambling on games 
had one inevitable disadvantage—the 
fans became suspicious of everything 
and everybody.. The managers of both 
Oakville and Cedar Hill had gotten 
together and agreed that any member 
of either team caught betting a dollar 
on any game. would be automatically 
suspended without pay until the end of 
the season, and would have his case 
taken before the National Commission. 
Both O’Leary and Moss Kepner, who 
was manager of the Oakville bunch, 
were on the level, and they weren’t run- 
ning any chances of having a stigma 
attached to their names. 

But the public is a wise bunch, and 
every time a fan would lose a dollar 
or two on some freak bet, he’d begin 
to howl crookedness; and pretty soon 
all a player had to do to have the finger 
ef suspicion pointed at him was to make 
an error. If one of the Tigers bobbled, 
he was throwing the game; if a man 
on the other team fluked, he was throw- 
ing the game. If a runner took a 
chance on the bases and got nipped, he 
was bought; and if he got away with it, 
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the man on the other team was accused 
of being fixed. 

The club officials in Cedar Hill took 
the gambling question up with the local 
administration, but they were reckoning 
without politics. Sport Davis was the 
most powerful political factor in the 
city, and Sport Davis controlled the 
gambling. Therefore they decided to 
let Sport Davis alone. Men filled with 
civic righteousness made a great talk 
of injunctions and such things, but no 
one seemed to have the courage to take 
matters in his own hands—and the 
gambling and excitement and suspicion 
went right on. 


MEANWHILE George Shepard was 
constantly at the Davis home. I 
believe that even that early in the game 
he had reached an understanding with 
Bess. And the public was watching 
Shepard with the eyes of a hawk. 

You see, his position wasn’t enviable. 
It was known that he was trying to 
marry Sport Davis’ sister, and it was 
known that Sport Davis often staked 
everything he had in covering the bets 
of the public on a single game or series 
of games. It was only by a miracle 
that Shepard didn’t get in Dutch—and 
that miracle was his perfect playing. 
He had run twenty-three games with- 
out an error or a bonehead play. 

It was purely by accident that I ran 
into something which made me know 
that public sentiment was insidiously 
being directed against Shepard. 

I had dropped into Pete’s place one 
day to rout a story from its lair, and 
who should I see at one of the tables 
but Eagle Ramsay and Frank Barret. 
Barret I knew for a human phonograph. 
Tell him something and it would be all 
over the city in three hours. I don’t 
know why I got suspicious—one of 
those hunches, I reckon, that come to all 
reporters at times—but I dropped into 
a seat in the adjoining booth, ordered 
a scuttle of suds and eavesdropped. 
Ramsay was talking. 

“They’re putting the game on the 
kibosh with their gambling,” he was 
saying earnestly. “It’s outrageous.” 

“T believe the games are fixed,” 
snarled Barret, ‘“—all fixed.” 
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“I wouldn’t say that,” Ramsay re- 
turned guardedly. “But I’m thinking 
that if Oakville plays that final series 
here, there’s a certain player on the 
Tigers who better be watched pretty 
close.” 

“No tad 

aa fg 

“Who?” 

“I’m not saying a word about who it 
is. But he’s a fellow who aint so very 
well known in this town—” 

“George Shepard!” Barret slammed 
the table with his fist. 

“Tm not mentioning any names,” 
snapped Ramsay. “Remember that. 
But I am saying that while it aint any 
cinch to fix a ball game, I’d feel pretty 
sure placing a bet on an important 
game if I knew that any one of the 
players—barring an _ outfielder—had 
had his palm crossed.” 

“You know it?” 

“I’m not saying a word. But I’d be 
mighty careful how I bet.” 

I heard Barret rise and rumble indig- 
nantly : 

“Well, wouldn’t that beat the Dutch! 


Y’see, Ramsay hadn’t said a word 
against Shepard. He could swear that 
on a stack of bibles; but he’d done just 
the same thing—he’d deliberately di- 
rected suspicion against the youngster, 
knowing that the seed had fallen on 
fertile territory and that it would spread 
in no time and sprout with the speed 
of a Hindoo’s tree at the first excuse. 

I got away from there in a hurry and 
thought it all over. At first I thought 
I’d mention it to George, but then I 
decided that was foolish. Next I 
thought of Sport Davis, but knew my 
man and I knew he’d laugh it all aside. 
Then I imagined that I might speak 
to Sport’s sister—but to what end? No 
one could do anything. So I compro- 
mised. I sought Shepard. 

“George,” I said soberly, “I want you 
to mind your P’s and Q’s until the sea- 
son is over. Never mind why—I’ve 
got a reason, all right, all right.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“An enemy?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 
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“You're kidding me.” 

“Never more serious in my life.” 

He sobered down instantly. His jaw 
squared and he gripped my arm. 

“Who?” The word was a vocal 
explosion. 

I looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“Eagle Ramsay !” 

“What? Aw, say—” 

“I’m saying!” curtly. “I’m not going 


-to tell you any details, but I am telling 


you that Ramsay has it in for you.” 

“On account of—of—” 

“Yes. You cut him out with her, 
and he’s as sore as a boiled owl. I 
don’t know what harm he can do to ydu 
except get the public sore, or hand you 
a raw deal in a game—” 

George was an awful unsuspicious 
cuss. He just simply couldn’t believe 
me. 

“Sure you got the dope straight?” 

“Positive. Think I’m a damned 
idiot? I wouldn’t come spilling this 
bunk to you if I didn’t know what I 
was talking about.” 

“But—” He was plainly puzzled. 
“What can Ramsay do? He can’t pull 
any raw stuff in a game— Besides, I 
don’t believe he’s that kind. I can 
understand him working against me on 
the outside, but on the diamond— 
Why man, that guy’s a Puritan. He 
wouldn’t hand out a phoney decision 
for anything in the world.” 

“You got more confidence in him 
than I have,” I said shortly. “But I'll 
tell you this much—be durned careful 
how you knock around with Sport 
Davis. There might possibly be a sus- 
picion around Cedar Hill pretty soon 
that you’re throwing games.” 

“Throwing games!” He stared at 
me fixedly. “Throwing games— Aw, 
sa-a-a-y !”’ 


HE season whirled on. Oakville 

and Cedar Hill were running nose 
to nose, and the fans were simply 
frantic over the game. Baseball, base- 
balli—nothing but baseball. People 
were wild, crazy about it. The manag- 
ing editor had long since given me an 
entire page to devote to the sport and 
taken me temporarily off the police run 
so I could give the fans their money’s 
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worth of reading matter. Daily we 
were shooting photographs to the en- 
graving plant in Edgewater—the near- 
est to us—and going to the expense of 
having cuts made to run in the paper. 
At the commencement of the final 
week, Oakville and Cedar Hill were tied 
with .605 per cent each. Both clubs 
were on the road, Cedar Hill playing 
Edgewater, the tail-enders, and Oak- 
ville stacked up against the swift-mov- 
ing Richburg team, then holding fourth 
position and threatening to oust Alliston 
from third place. Sport Davis looked 
em over and offered ten to seven that 
Cedar Hill would win the pennant. 
Cedar Hill took the first game from 
Edgewater by a three-to-one score, and 
the fans went plumb delirious that night 
when they heard that Richburg had 
beaten Oakville one to nothing in eleven 
innings. The next day both Cedar Hill 
and Oakville won. The third day Oak- 
ville swamped the Richburg bunch 
seven to two, and with the score two to 
nothing against them in the ninth in- 
ning, the Edgewater team got on their 
batting togs and slammed out three 
runs in the final frame with Cedar Hill. 
Once more the two teams were tied for 
the pennant, and they were pitted 
against each other for the final series. 
The night before the game it seemed 
as though half of Oakville invaded 
Cedar Hill, bringing their brass band 
and all manner of noise-making devices. 
Before eight o’clock, Sport Davis’ pool- 
room was crowded. I took a run up 
there to see how things were going. 
Sport had two book-makers keeping 
tab on the bets that were piling in in 
amounts ranging from one dollar to 
one hundred. He was giving nine to 
ten on Cedar Hill to win the series: in 
other words, you had to bet ten dollars 
to win nine. And the local fans, 
frenzied with gambling lust and the 
baseball fever, started plunging on the 
Cedar Hill team. By ten o’clock, Sport 
had changed his slate to eight to ten, 
and still the plunging continued. Of 
course, there were a good many bets 
on the other side, but it was plain to 
me that if Cedar Hill won, Sport Davis 
wasn’t going to be in any enviable 
financial condition. 
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HEN the teams trotted out for 

the first game next afternoon, you 
couldn’t have inserted a pin between 
the people. Eight thousand jammed 
that park, seven and eight deep all 
around. Ground rules were in effect. 
A hit into the crowd was good for only 
two bases. 

And Eagle Ramsay was umpiring! 
Natural, I reckon, seeing that he was 
the best arbiter in the circuit, but I’ve 
often wondered why the league officials 
didn’t call off the other games and let 
two umpires officiate. But the fact 
remains that they didn’t, and Ramsay 
was the only umpire. 

Well sir, that game was a hum- 
dinger, and by a batting rally in the 
seventh inning, Cedar Hill won five to 
three. That night Sport Davis quoted 
his odds at one to two: the bettor risked 
two dollars to win one; and the plung- 
ing on Cedar Hill’s chances continued. 
Later in the evening, the odds shifted 
to one to three, and still there were not 
enough takers on the Oakville end of it 
to give Davis a chance to break even 
if Cedar Hill won. An Oakville vic- 
tory was all that could save him from 
financial ruin. He’d played the game 
too strong, I guess, but he was standing 
to win or lose all on the next two games, 
and he was bearing himself just as 
calmly as though the result of the 
games was a matter of total indifference 
to him. 

And then in the second game, the 
Oakville team batted the ball all over 
the lot and won easily five to one. That 
night Davis shifted odds back to even 
in hopes of inducing some of the bet- 
tors to retrench by wagering on Oak- 
ville, but there were mighty few who 
did. 

That night about eleven o’clock, while 
I was chatting with a bunch in Sport’s 
place, who walks in but George Shep- 
ard! 

It does seem to me that even a 
natural-born idiot would have had 
more sense than to have done that. And 
I could tell by the suspicious hum which 
arose that the poison started by Eagle 
Ramsay had taken effect. Of course, 
I knew that if there’d been a crooked 
deal on, Shepard would never have 
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shown his face in Sport’s place. But 
the public doesn’t reason that way. 
There was the third baseman chatting 
earnestly with the man whose fortune 
rested on the result of the next day’s 
game. And within three minutes, 
Sport turned his slate over to his assist- 
ant and left arm-in-arm with the 
youngster. 

By morning the town was in a furore 
of excitement. The mob spirit was 
prevalent. One had no more than to 
mention Shepard’s name to see a 
lowered brow and a clenched fist. 

“Tf he does throw the game—” 

It’s just like Ramsay had said: you 
might fix a man and yet not have the 
game come your way, but still, an 
infielder has a good many chances in 
a close game to make a bobble that 
will decide the battle. A ball thrown 
high over first, for instance, with a 
couple of men on base. I didn’t envy 
Shepard’s position, for while I knew 
that he was as honest as the day is long, 
I knew that the public was suspicious 
of him and would be ready to believe 
anything—especially because of his 
intimacy with Sport Davis’ sister—to 
say nothing of Sport himself. 

I jimmied my way into the grounds 
a full hour before the game was called. 
Business had actually been suspended 
downtown, and there wasn’t elbow- 
room in the crowd. The police reserves 
had been turned out to keep the people 
back, and even then they had their 
work cut out for them. 

I walked over to our bench to get the 
final lineup, and got there just in time 
to butt into a conference between Ram- 
say, O’Leary, the Cedar Hill manager, 
and Kepner, the Oakville rein-holder. 
O’Leary motioned me to listen. 

“It’s this way,” Kepner was explain- 
ing to Ramsay: ‘We happen to know 
that there’s talk of this game being 
thrown. The people seem to think 
that some one with mighty vital in- 
terests in the outcome of to-day’s game, 
has fixed George Shepard. I don’t know 
whether it’s true or not—but my club 
aint in on any dirty deal. We want 
this game played on the level, see? And 
we want you to keep your eyes peeled.” 

“T understand,” said Ramsay soberly, 
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and I could see a peculiar light in his 
eyes. Jf Shepard should make an 
error— 

“On the face of it,” continued Kep- 
ner, “it looks as though the easiest 
solution would be for O’Leary to take 
Shepard out of the game, but, frankly, 
neither he nor I believe that he has been 
fixed. And he’s undoubtedly the best 
third sacker in the league, so it would 
be giving us an unfair advantage if that 
were done. Sabe?” 

“T get you.” 

“What we want you to do is to keep 
your eye on Shepard, close, mighty 
close. And the minute you see any 
funny stuff, tip us off. Will you?” 

“It’s irregular—” 

“Damn ‘irregular!’ 
game played on the level. 
willing ?” 

“Tf you insist—” 

“Yes, we insist,” chorused the two 
managers. 

Ramsay nodded. 

“Very well,” he answered, and so 
the arrangement was made. 


We want this 
Are you 


ROBABLY you don’t quite grasp 

the gravity of the -situation from 
Shepard’s standpoint. He’d run along 
now for almost thirty games with a 
single error, and by all the laws of 
chance he was due to make another. In 
addition to that, he was a young player 
and nervous—as was every other man 
on the team; but in addition to that, he 
knew that the finger of suspicion had 
been pointed at him. 

The crowd, even though it was his 
home town, was hostile, ready to leap, 
harpy-like, on any deviation from per- 
fect play. I hated to think what might 
happen if he made an error. A. base- 
ball crowd is hot enough under ordi- 
nary circumstances; but add to the 
usual heat of battle the facts that the 
game meant as much to us as the 
world’s series means to a contender 
therein and that pretty nearly fifty per 
cent of the spectators had risked some 
actual cash on the game, and you have 
an idea of the intensity of the feeling. 

The Cedar Hill baseball park is built 
much after the manner of Class-C 
parks the country over. The grand- 
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stand runs from a point back of third 
base to a point halfway between home 
and first. The bleachers jut out at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees from 
the end of the grandstand pretty nearly 
to the right-field fence. The very first 
rows of the grandstand are roped-off 
as boxes. And just before the game 
was called, I saw a vacant seat in the 
box back of third base. Being a 
reporter and knowing that if anything 
happened I’d better be close to the scene 
of action in order to get the story, I 
beat it down from the press box to the 
vacant seat back of third base. 

Tommy Buck, an ex-major leaguer, 
and the Tigers’ star pitcher, went into 
the box for us. Birdie Frazer was 
designated to twirl for Oakville. The 
batteries were announced; the Tigers 
trotted to their positions amidst a 
deafening din; and the game was on. 

There’s almost no use trying to 
describe that game. The men were 
keyed to the pitch of desperation; they 
were on their toes; the fans were wild 
with excitement; and the pitchers were 
in gilt-edged trim. For seven innings, 
neither side tallied; one hit had been 
registered by each team, and not an 
error had been made. 

I was watching George Shepard 
closely. I could see that he was intense- 
ly nervous. But game! Man, that lad 
had a set to his jaw and a light in his 
eyes that would have made Bess Davis 
proud could she have seen it. But 
she was ’way back in the grandstand 
watching the game with parted lips 
and shining eyes—only part suspecting 
the danger in which Shepard played. 

In the eighth inning, the first man 
went out for Oakville. The second 
man walked—the first base on balls of 
the game. The third man fanned— 
and the fans, the local fans, groaned 
with horror when the fourth man up 
poled the ball to deep left for three 
sacks, scoring the first run of the game. 

One Cedar Hill man reached second 
on a hit and a sacrifice, but he died 
there; and the ninth opened with the 
score one to nothing in favor of Oak- 
ville. Things looked dark for Cedar 
Hill. But the fans were game, and 
rooted encouragement to the Tigers. 
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Oakville was retired in one-two-three 
order. Then O’Leary came to the bat 
and startled the crowd by laying a 
pretty bunt down the first-base line. 
Birdie Frazer swooped down on it, 
scooped it from the turf and slammed 
it to first about a foot wide, so that the 
baseman was off the bag when the fleet 
O’Leary flashed across safely. The 
fans awakened then in earnest and the 
din was ear-splitting. 

Then George Shepard came to the 
platter. The first ball pitched, he 
dumped neatly down in front of the 
plate, and O’Leary was safe on his sac- 
rifice. Skimpy Werner flied to right, 
and O’Leary = remained stationary. 
Then, with two down, Freddy Shirley 
lined one to left for a single cushion, 
and O’Leary beat the ball home by 
inches. The score was tied. Shirley 
was forced at second for the third out, 
when Conard dribbled one down the 
third-base line. 

The tenth passed with both twirlers 
again in air-tight form. But in the 
eleventh came the big crisis. 

Ted Owens, the first man up for the 
Oakville bunch, poled a daisy-cutter 
over second and reached first safely. 
The next man up sacrificed him. Then 
Frazer hit one to short right and was 
safe on first; but amidst the wildest 
excitement Owens was nipped at the 
plate. Two men were out and one 
man was on first. 

Duncan, the heavy hitter of the 
league, stepped to the plate, swinging 
two bats. Then he dropped one, 
tapped the caked dirt from his spikes 
with the other and faced Buck smil- 
ingly. Buck’s jaw was grim. 


BY this time, the fans had forgotten © 
the suspicion that had been directed 


against George Shepard. In the first 
place, he hadn’t had a chance during 
the whole game by which a miscue 
would have decided things, and now the 
entire interest was centered on the 
battle between Buck, the pitcher, and 
Duncan, the heavy hitter. 

The first was a ball, and the fans 
groaned. The second cut the heart of 
the platter with bewildering speed, and 
Duncan swung a split-second too late. 














Duncan shot the next one with a nasty 
break to it, and as the ball left his hand, 
Frazer leaped like a deer down the 
base path to second. 

It was hit-and-run. Duncan short- 
ened his bat and it cracked against the 
horsehide ominously. Instantly Con 
O’Leary started running back to deep 
left. The ball hit the ground and 
bounded nastily to one side. Frazer 
rounded second as Duncan turned first. 
Then by a superhuman leap, O’Leary 
closed his meat hand about the ball and 
fixed himself for one of his famous 
long-distance throws to the infield. 

By this time, Frazer was between 
second and third, nearly to third, and 
Duncan was between first and second. 
Kepner, on the coaching line, wildly 
motioned the runners on. His idea was 
simple. He intended taking a chance 
on sending Frazer home, letting Dun- 
can draw a throw by dashing to third, 
and running the risk of both men get- 
ting safely to their goals. It was a long 
chance, a hair-breadth chance, but one 
of those that make baseball history. 

The crowd was watching spellbound. 
Frazer rounded third like a meteor run 
amuck, and streaked with bewildering 
speed toward home. Duncan, head 
down and arms flailing, plowed swiftly 
toward third. O’Leary sped the ball 
like a bullet straight to George Shep- 
ard’s hands. If the third baseman 
could touch Duncan before Frazer 
crossed the pan, the third out’ would 
have been tallied. 

Eagle Ramsay crouched behind Shep- 
ard, eyes glittering. 

Duncan slid in a cloud of dust. I 
saw the ball spank into Shepard’s 
hands. He reached out to touch Dun- 
can—and I saw plain as day that he 
missed him! 

Frazer shot across the pan. The 
crowd rose to its feet and craned its 
necks and strained its ears. On the 
umpire’s decision rested the game. 

Duncan was on his feet in a second, 
eyes blazing, arms waving frantically. 

“Never touched me!” he howled. 
“Never touched me!” 

Then Eagle Ramsay did something 
as dirty as anything I have ever seen. 
He stepped close to Shepard. 


THE FINGER OF SUSPICION 
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“Did you touch him?” he snapped. 

“I—” Shepard was confused. 

“Did you?” 

Shepard squared his jaw and stared 
straight into Ramsay’s eyes, 

“You know perfectly well that I did 
not!” he said calmly. 

Ramsay extended his hand, palm 
down. There was triumph in his voice. 

“Safe!” he roared. 

For a second, the crowd stared, not 
daring to believe the evidence of their 
senses. George Shepard had thrown 
the game by word of mouth. It was 
unbelievable. 


"THE police reserves were on the field 

in a second, fighting furiously with 
the maddened mob which sought to get 
at Shepard. They escorted him from 
the field only by a mighty wielding of 
their clubs. He was hissed and hooted 
and jeered, and threats of lynching 
were freely made. Ramsay, smiling 
very faintly, ordered the game to pro- 
ceed. I am official scorer, and Man- 
ager O’Leary registered a protest on 
the game in view of Ramsay’s action in 
asking Shepard before giving his 
decision. But I knew the protest would 
not be allowed. 

That was the end. The Cedar Hill 
bunch went out in one-two-three order. 
Oakville had won the pennant, and 
because Shepard had told the truth and 
lost the game for Cedar Hill, the 
brother of the girl he loved had been 
saved from financial ruin. 

That night they put Shepard in the 
county jail in order that his life might 
be reasonably safe.. Maybe you .think 
I’m exaggerating when I say that he 
was in danger of his life. I give you 
my word I’m not. If you could have 
been in Cedar Hill that night! A reign 
of terror was threatened. 

I went down to Sport Davis’ place. 
He was on his high chair paying off 
bets right and left, and smiling grimly. 
A squad of police reserves was there, 
and a large crowd of local citizens, 
practically every one of whom had lost 
on the game. 

As the last bet was paid, the citizenry 
them hard, but when the mob was 
swarmed forward. The police fought 
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finally driven off, Sport Davis was dis- 
covered on the floor unconscious, an 
ugly gash in his head. Not serious— 
but it might have killed him. Just a 
quarter of an inch more. 

Sport Davis, you see, was supposed 
to have bought George Shepard. Shep- 
ard was being kept safe in the jail; 
Davis, already punished, was in the 
hospital. 

When I’d written a four-column 
story—it was the greatest piece of 
newspaper stuff that had broken in 
Cedar Hill for many a moon—I rambled 
to the hospital to see Sport Davis. I 
found him still unconscious, and with 
his sister by his side. She lifted her 
tear-stained face to mine. 

“Why did they do it?” she moaned. 
“Oh! why did they do it?” 

In brief I sketched the whole story, 
telling everything so that she would 
have all the details at her finger-tips. 
And as I talked, her body tensed and 
grew rigid, and her eyes flashed with 
the fighting flash. At the last word, 
she leaned forward. 

“The cowards!” she rasped. “The 
dirty, cowardly dogs!’ Then, fiercely, 
to me: “Are you willing to tell the 
people what you know? Are you will- 
ing to’ tell them of how Ramsay started 
this whole thing? Are you willing to 
stand by me?” 

I haven’t got any special bravery in 
my nature, but I reckon I aint any more 
cowardly than most men, and I shook 
hands with her on it. 

“What’s the first move?” 

“We're going down to the jail where 
they’ve got George,” she said evenly. I 
was startled. 

“But there’s a mob there—an angry, 
sullen mob. It’s no place for a woman.” 

“I’m going,” she gritted. “Am I 
going alone, or are you coming?” 

I shrugged. 

“Well, if you put it that way—” 


“TOGETHER we went to the jail, a 
somber, gray-stone building before 
which were grouped a squad of reserve 


police. Inside somewhere was George. 
The two street lamps glowed dully, 
lighting the weird scene in a ghastly 
manner. 
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The narrow, unpaved street was 
choked with angry men. The mob feel- 
ing, at best, is hard to explain—it ebbs 
and flows as the tides, but on the flood 
it is irresistible. At sight of Bess Davis, 
they broke into a sullen roar, but with 
firm step and head held high, she strode 
through them and to the doors of the 
prison. There she took a chair from 
one of the policemen and mounted it. 
Calmly, she faced the audience. 

She talked. And after the first few 
sentences, the men listened with stead- 
ily increasing interest. She sketched 
her acquaintance with Eagle Ramsay 
and with George Shepard. She told 
the men that she and Shepard were 
engaged to be married, and explained 
that that was the reason he had been 
with Sport Davis so much. Then she 
announced that I had something to tell 
them and that when I finished, she had 
something else to say. 

I had been fired with her spirit by 
that time, and I told as briefly as I 
could about the original conversation 1 
had overheard between Ramsay and 
Barret. In the middle of my speech 
some one singled out Barret in the 
mob. 

“Is that true?” he roared. Barret 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he said simply. “Ramsay 
said that. That’s why I believed it.” 

The tide was turning. 

“And finally I want to say this,” I 
wound up: “I was sitting back of third 
base, and I saw that play. Shepard 
tried to touch him, but O’Leary’s throw 
was a trifle wide and Duncan slid 
around it. Shepard missed him by 
three inches or more. And Ramsay 
saw it even more plainly than I did. 
He knew Shepard would tell the truth, 
and he knew of the suspicion which 
was already strong against Shepard. 
You know his reason for wishing harm 
to the ball-player. And you know what 
has happened.” 

The crowd was silent now. The girl 
mounted the chair again. 

“T have just one more thing to say,” 
she said, “and it’s this: My brother 
has been foully attacked—and I’m 
going on record here as saying that no 
matter whether you’re with me or not, 
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I’m not going to rest until some one is 
punished for that beastly assault. And 
I know that you have attacked him 
because you are sure that he fixed 
George Shepard. 

“There isn’t a man among you who 
really, deep in his heart, believes that 
my brother would do a dishonest thing. 
He’s a gambler, yes, but every one of 
you knows that he’s honest. And I 
want to tell you just one thing 
more, 

“He told me last night that he was 
sure Cedar Hill was going to win. He 
told me further, the way the betting 
had been going, that if Cedar Hill won, 
he would be ruined. So this morning 
he sent Elmer Brown over to Oakville 
with every dollar he could spare, and 
almost all of that was _ bet’”—she 
paused—“on Cedar Hill to win!” A 
gasp was heard in the audience. “My 
brother lost about six thousand dollars 
on to-day’s game!” 

“How do we know that’s true?” 
shouted one man. 

“Because I say it is,’ she snapped. 
“But if you want proof, telephone Jim 
Sullivan in Oakville. He’ll tell you. 
You know he wouldn’t lie. But you 
wont do that—because you know I’m 
telling the truth. And now I’m going 
to prove that you believe me. George 
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Shepard is coming out of that jail, and 
he’s going to walk home with me— 
and not one of you is going to touch 
him!’ 


“THE jailer had come to the great iron 

prison doors, with George at his 
side. He nodded; the jailer swung the 
gates back; and George Shepard joined 
the girl. And there, in that ill-lighted 
street, they faced the mob hand in 
hand; and, shoulder to shoulder, heads 
back, and eyes straight to the front, 
they walked into that mass of thereto- 
fore hostile humanity. 

The mob stood spellbound. Unfal- 
teringly the man and the girl walked 
through the crowd. Eyes met eyes. 
The men dropped back a step to give 
them room. Then suddenly a big, 
broad-shouldered man leaped on the 
sill of a corner grocery, and the hush 
deepened. 

“Men,” he roared, “I lost over two 
thousand on to-day’s game, but I’m 
here to say I believe the girl. I pro- 
pose three cheers.” 

And the still night air was rent with 
a trio of strident cheers. Tears sprang 
to the girl’s eyes, and she pressed 
Shepard’s arm tighter. 

“Take me home,” she whispered. “I 
—I’m going to—to break down!” 


Gods Love’ 


ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL SHORT 
STORY. CONCERNING THAT 


FAMOUS ACTRESS, 


ENID GREY 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 





the papers in front of him and 
leaned his head wearily on his 
hands. For a moment his keen eyes 
closed, and his shoulders drooped de- 
spairingly. Suddenly he straightened. 

“But, Good Lord, Charlie, what am 
I going to do to them?” he asked in a 
tone of exasperated fury. “What in 
hell do they want?” 


—“IOHN MARION pushed away 
J 











“Well,” said Charlie Ward, his as- 
sistant stage-director, “J don’t know.” 

“Don’t know? Of course you don’t 
know, because they don’t know them- 
selves. Now when [I bought the 
Columbia Stock Company, nothing on 
earth would have convinced me it could 
fail. This is a good theater town—a 
bully good theater town—and with a 
leading woman like Enid Grey, and 
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people like Dick Bedient and Mary Mel- 
ville, I’ve got a company you can’t beat 
on Broadway. I’ve given them new 
plays, good new plays, by Jove—the 
best by the best men. I’ve spent money 
like water. Nobody can kick about my 
productions; they’re put on_ right. 
Why, the first twelve weeks we couldn’t 
sell seats fast enough, and now, except 
at matinées, we’re drawing houses that 
would make anything but a Shakespeare 
repertory company weak with disgust. 
What am I going to do to them? Put 
on ‘East Lynne’ or ‘The Queen of the 
Highbinders ?’ ” 

“Well,” said Charlie Ward, leaning 
back and gripping his long, curved pipe 
more firmly between his heavy teeth, 
“don’t know but that might be a pretty 
good idea. See here, Mr. ‘Marion, 
you're a great stage-director and there’s 
no doubt about the class of goods you’re 
handing the people here in New 
Orleans. It’s A No. 1 brand. But the 
public is a good deal like most men: 
it likes something common once in a 
while. Now—now, you know, Mr. 
Marion, that last play about the Egyp- 
tian evoluting—being born again— 
whatever you call it, was pretty steep. 
If it hadn’t been for the way Bedient 
and Kerrigan looked in those leopard 
skins, you wouldn’t have had anybody 
out front but the author. And the one 
before that—well, I couldn’t get it, ex- 
cept that the lady seemed real set on 
being miserable. And the one before 
that—now, Mr. Marion, it sure was a 
sweet play. I aint saying it wasn’t. It 
was. It sure was sweet, but say, did 
you ever get roped into eating one of 
those Banana Specials or Lovers’ De- 
lights at an ice-cream joint—you know, 
all cream and syrup and sugar? Well, 
that’s how that play struck me. It was 
too sweet. At least three acts of it 
were. I could sit through the first act. 
I tell you, Mr. Marion, I don’t think 
‘East Lynne’ would be so bad!” 

Marion frowned sulkily and ran his 
fingers through his crisp blond hair. 
“No, Charlie, I wont do it. I wont do 
it, I tell you! I came out here to make 
a producing company out of this,—the 
highest class stock company in the 
States,—and by Jove, I wont give up yet. 
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Look at these,”—he laid his hand on a 
pile of manuscripts,—‘“all new stuff. 
But what I want isn’t there. It isn’t 
there! I want something new, some- 
thing with a great big punch in it. But 
where am I going to get it?” 

“Well,” said Charlie earnestly, “of 
course you—” 


“THE door banged open suddenly and 
both men rose to their feet at the 
sight of Enid Grey, more immaculate 
than usual in her black habit and shin- 
ing boots, her lovely face flushed above 
her white stock. 

“I’m sorry,” she cried instantly, com- 
ing quickly into the room. “I know I’m 
interrupting, but I couldn’t wait a min- 
ute to tell you.” Crop and gloves 
dropped to the floor as she sank into a 
chair. “Oh, John, it’s too wonderful. 
I’ve found a play, the most wonderful 
play, and a girl—a girl like nothing you 
ever dreamed of. Just think of finding 
them both at once like that, and all be- 
cause I tried to be nice to that poor 
lonely little newspaper woman. I tell 
you it pays to be— Oh!” 

She broke off as her shining eyes met 
Marion’s amused smile and Charlie 
Ward’s bewildered stare. Then she 
laughed. “I suppose I am incoherent— 
with joy. Wait until I get my breath, 
and I'll tell you all about it. Now listen! 
While I was riding this morning,” (she 
paused to shake her smooth blonde head 
at Marion), “—which reminds me, you 
didn’t ride again this morning,—I hap- 
pened to remember that sweet little 
newspaper woman who came to inter- 
view me last week—Mrs. Shaw. She 
said she was lonely here, and I promised 
to go to see her some time. I don’t have 
much ‘free time except early in the 
morning, so I rode over to her bunga- 
low. It’s an adorable place, John, tiny 
and quiet, but so restful—so restful and 
cool. We had coffee; then she said she 
wanted me to meet her protégée. She 
went into the next room, and I heard 
a soft little voice. And there in the ~ 
doorway stood the most beautiful Japa- 
nese girl I ever saw in my life. John, 
she was like—like a water lily, in her 
pale green kimono, and she had the 
longest, softest braids of black hair and 
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the biggest soft brown eyes and golden 
skin. Her mouth was all smooth and 
red and puckered up so—so surprised, 
and her hands were the littlest, slimmest 
things, like yellow rose-petals. I never 
understood ‘Madame Butterfly’ or any 
of those stories before, because I never 
thought Japanese girls were beautiful. 
But she is! And John, she speaks the 
quaintest, purest English, with hardly a 
trace of accent, and she walks perfectly. 
She has been with Mrs. Shaw seven 
years. 

“Well, after I’d gone into raptures 
over her and talked to her for a little 
while, Mrs. Shaw said, with that little 
reserved air of hers, ‘I have written a 
play for her, but I’ve never had the 
courage to show it to anyone.’ 

“She lived in Japan when she was 
first married, she said, and she thinks 
they are the most wonderful people; 
and the land is full of stories and pic- 
tures, she says. Japanese plays in Eng- 
lish lack the supreme charm, the big ap- 
peal, because no white woman can show 
the strange, quaint lure and beauty of 
the Japanese. ‘Some time, perhaps, 
you’d like to read it?’ ‘Some time,’ I 
fairly shouted. ‘I want to read it now.’ 
And I did. It is a great play, John. 
That little woman has put tragedy and 
laughter and quaint, weird foreign 
things all together and—well, she’s out- 
side. I made her come; I want you to 
read her play. Will you?” 

Enid Grey stopped breathlessly, her 
hands clasped, all her tense enthusiasm 
written in her vitally expressive face. 
There was a pause while John Marion’s 
eyes rested on her; then with a charm- 
ing gesture, he rose. 

“Please, dear fairy godmother, please 
bring her in.” 

Charlie Ward rose. 
casually, “I guess I’d better go. 
hearsal in half an hour.” 

“No,” Marion stopped him. “Don’t 
go, Charlie. Miss. Grey is a very—en- 
thusiastic lady, and I am rather an 
idealist myself. We are about to be 
subjected to all the wiles and arts of 
Japan. Stay and keep the balance true.” 

Mrs. Shaw was a thin, graceful little 
woman with a gracious, reserved man- 
ner and a curious little smile. She gave 


“Well,” he said 
Re- 
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the impression of being vitally, almost 
painfully, alive. She came in quietly 
and shoved her manuscript into Enid’s 
hands. 

“You read it, please, Miss Grey,” she 
said. “Your voice alone would make it 
beautiful.” 

An hour later, John Marion, walking 
excitedly up and down, his hair on end, 
his hands clasped behind him, said ab- 
ruptly:. “Goon. Why do you stop?” 

Enid Grey glanced at the watch on 
her wrist. “It’s past rehearsal time, 
John,” she said. 

“Rehearsal? § Rehearsal?” John 
Marion turned quickly. “Charlie, go 
tell those people there isn’t going to be 
any rehearsal to-day, and then come 
back here. Go on, Enid.” 

When she had quite finished, there 
was a long pause. Little Mrs. Shaw sat 
motionless, a flame of triumph in her 
eyes. She knew how good it was. 

John Marion broke the silence. “It 
is a great play,” he said almost sternly. 
“Will you trust me to produce it, Mrs. 
Shaw ?” 

Mrs. Shaw looked at him for a mo- 
ment. “Yes,” she said seriously. 

“Well,” said Charlie Ward, “I guess 
we wont need ‘East Lynne,’ after all.” 


ALTER KERRIGAN laughed 

suddenly. Thora, sitting beside 

him, looked up, her long, slanting eyes 
full of delight. 

“Why thad you laughin’, Wal-ter— 
mine?” she asked quaintly, her tiny 
hands fluttering softly on his shoulders. 

They were sitting very close together 
on the long green divan that ran across 
Mrs. Shaw’s quiet, artistic library at the 
bungalow. It was late afternoon, and 
the low southern sun gilded Thora to an 
exquisite little idol, carved of ivory and 
rose. Her soft black hair was piled in 
coiled heaps on her little head, and her 
creamy white kimono was cut low to 
show the smooth lemon-tinted throat. 
She was very beautiful, very quaint, 
very tiny; and Kerrigan felt his too hot 
senses slipping as he watched her. 
They were very happy, this new Japa- 
nese leading lady and the handsome 
juvenile of the Columbia Stock Com- 


pany. 
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Kerrigan was very young, but he had 
been on the stage for five years. Nowa 
juvenile man, particularly if he is tall 
and has Irish gray eyes and thick brown 
hair, can learn a great deal about all 
kinds of women, even if he is young. 
And Kerrigan was not one to neglect 
his opportunities. A gentle mother and 
a peculiar innate sense of decency had 
kept him a clean, lovable youngster with 
only a little lack of self control, a lot of 
conceit and an ability to fall in and out 
of love with astonishing rapidity. As 
he was always in desperate earnest,— 
for the moment,—it was sometimes 
rather hard on the lady. Anda number 
of men had wished him various but 
equally horrible ways of death. Enid 
Grey, who loved the boy, watched him 
a little uneasily, as she thought of all the 
things that might happen to him. 

He bent over Thora still laughing. 
“T laugh at you because you are so ador- 
able,” he said softly. “I wonder if you 
know how lovely you are.” 

“Hm-m,” said Thora, pushing back 
the lock of brown hair that had fallen 
over his forehead. “Thad iss be-cause 
you lige, me—little bit—you think so?” 

“Of course I like you a little bit.” 
Walter’s eyes, full of very masculine 
feeling, met hers. “How in the world 
did Mrs. Shaw ever keep you hidden 
away all these years? Why didn’t 
somebody see you and run off with 
you ?” 

“I don’t know.” Thora shook her 
head solemnly, wide-eyed. “How any- 
body goin’ see me here all time? Be- 
sides, I ver’ busy, learnin’ to speak your 
talk and speek nize, so I can play those 
pard. Bud”—she looked up at him 
invitingly—‘‘you lige run off with me, 
mos’ kin’ sir?” 

“Wouldn’t like it!” Walter drew her 
close. “We'd go away, just we two, and 
never be bothered with parts or rehears- 
als or anything but each other. Would 
you go, sweetheart ?” 

“T goin’,” said Thora. “Bud’—her 
mouth drooped, quivered; her hands 
clung piteously—“Walter, mine, I can 
nod learn those cookin’. Never can I 
learn those cookin’. I mos’ awful-ly 
dull. I mos’ all time burn those toasd 
for breakfas’, and—” 
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Walter laughed delightedly and very 
siowly kissed the quivering lips. “You 
beautiful little thing,” he said breath- 
lessly. 

After a moment, she raised her head. 
“How long you been lovin’ me?” she 
asked softly. 

“Since the beginning of things—or 
one day last week. What does it mat- 
ter, lady of the fan?” 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, “only 
thad’s mos’ awful-ly little time for so 
much lovin’, eh? Whad you thing Mrs. 
Shaw she going say when she see me 
lovin’ with you—and thad mos’ bee-u- 
ti-ful Mees Grey, eh?” 

“Dearest, just as if everybody didn’t 
know,” he cried. “They must all be 
blind if they haven’t seen I’ve been mad 
about you from the first day you came 
down to the theater. They all know.” 

“No, Mrs. Shaw she nod knowin’.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” he conceded. 
““She’s so wrapped up in her play. But, 
my darling, what does it matter? You 
and J—kiss me.” 

He had kissed her many times, and 
her masses of hair were tumbled, and 
her ivory face was tinted like roses 
when Enid Grey strolled in. 

“Hello, Walter,” she said, sinking 
wearily into a chair and loosening her 
gloves and stock. ‘Thora, you wonder- 
ful young person, how do you manage 
to look so fresh and cool after that re- 
hearsal? I am dead.” 

“Oh,” said Thora easily, “that play— 
I been rehearsing those lon’ time. You 
thing it will be a—success—that play, 
‘Whom the Gods Love’—eh ?” 

“Yes, it will be a success,” Enid Grey 
answered slowly. There were fine lines 
about her eyes, lines about her mouth. 
Somehow the world was dust and ashes 
to-day, but shy was too nervous to rest. 
“Go home, Walt, and go to sleep. I 
want to go over that first act with 
Thora; I haven’t got it set, somehow. 
And oh, Walter, for heaven’s sake find 
out what kind of a make-up Billy Kane 
has. He’s capable of using green.” 

“The queen commands,” said Kerri- 
gan, catching up his hat. “Good-by, 
Thora.” 

“Hm-m!” said Enid Grey, watching 
him go. 








"THAT night after the performance of 

the piece that was running, Enid 
Grey and John Marion sat at the little 
supper table in Enid’s apartment. At 
first people had been inclined to say un- 
kind things about those little suppers, 
but Enid’s serene unconcern soon made 
it seem rather useless. 

“John,” Enid said presently, stirring 
her coffee, “I’m worried.” 

John Marion looked at the smooth, 
glistening braids, the lovely face and 
pretty white gown. “You don’t look it. 
What about—the play?” 

“No—oh, no. The play is going won- 
derfully well.” 

“T know we ought to have more than 
a week to rehearse a thing like this, but 
you know I have faith in it. I think it’s 
great.” 

“Yes, it’s big. And it will run so long 
we'll get it in fine shape for New York.” 
She fitted a cigarette into her crooked 
ivory-and-gold holder and moved across 
the room to a big chair. “No, it’s not 
the play.” 

“Now, Enid, if you think there’s any- 
thing wrong with the scenery, you say 
so. Mrs. Shaw knows a lot about those 
things, and she’s got her ideas all set, 
so I’ve practically let her go ahead. 
Burton certainly knows his business, 
and he’s following her directions, but 
— 

“No, it’s not the scenery. The sets 
are perfect. It’s—Thora.” 

“Thora!” It was an exclamation of 
utter astonishment. “I thought—I was 
sure she was perfect. I thought—” 
Marion paused to deny even to himself 
the suspicion that Enid Grey might be 
jealous. 

“And Walter Kerrigan,” finished 
Enid, raising thoughtful blue eyes to 
his. 

“Oh, I see. Yes; I’ve noticed that. 
In fact it has been rather violently ap- 
parent, hasn’t it? Kerrigan seems to 
have a good deal of attraction for 
women. Poor little kid, I hope she wont 
fall too hard.” 

Enid blew a cloud of smoke toward 
the ceiling. “It isn’t Thora I’m afraid 


for—it’s Walter.” 
“Surely, Enid, Kerrigan can take care 
of himself.” 


“WHOM THE GODS LOVE” 
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“T—don’t know.” Enid spoke slowly, 
deliberately. “You know, John, Walter 
is very—temperamental—for lack of a 
better word. He has a wonderful imag- 
ination, and he’s fearfully impression- 
able. And the thing you don’t reckon 
on—that nobody would reckon on ex- 
cept his mother and me—is Walter’s 
sense of honor. He’s half Irish, half 
French and a Southerner, remember. 
He figures as you do, that Thora is an 
innocent, helpless child, forgetting that 
those women are born with a knowledge 
of men. Thora is the one who can take 
care of herself, I think. But suppose 
Walter should—marry her?” 

Marion puffed silently at his cigar; 
then: “Hm-m! That puts a different 
light on the matter. Any danger, you 
think ?” 

“I’m afraid of it. She’s a darling— 
a darling—but those things can’t be— 
and there’s his mother—and his career, 
and—well, he mustn’t, that’s all.” 

“Of course not. That’s understood. 
What are you going to do?” 

“Watch and pray,” Enid smiled, “and 
help, later on, if I can.” 

Marion looked down at her for a 
long moment. “Dear little fairy god- 
mother,” he said very gently, and the 
slow, rich color crept into Enid’s face 
before she rose and went to the 
piano. 

“Whom the Gods Love” was a suc- 
cess. It was the something new and 
big that Marion had looked for. Critics 
praised it unreservedly, and the public 
went wild over it and over Thora. Enid 
Grey was wonderfully happy, because 
she knew how much it meant to John 
Marion, though even to herself she 
would not admit how much he meant 
to her. (On that day four years ago 
when a famous judge had pronounced 
her unfit to bear her husband’s name or 
to be his wife, she had sworn to herself 
never to love again, and never to 
marry.) Secondly, she had grown to 
love little Mrs. Shaw as she had loved 
few women. So only Thora and Wal. 
ter gave her any cause for anxiety. 
Daily she saw Walter fall deeper under 
the beautiful Japanese girl’s spell, saw 
Thora blossom under his ardent love- 
making. Toward the end of the last 
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week of the play’s long run, she noticed 
dark stains under her boy’s eyes and an 
obstinate set to his jaw. 


T was a chance remark of Charlie 

Ward’s that brought about the crisis. 
Ward hadn’t much use for Kerrigan. 
Privately he called him a young pup and 
admired him for nothing but the way 
he wore his clothes. Ward had been 
standing in the wings, watching the 
pretty Japanese actress, whom he ad- 
mired immensely. When she came off, 
he saw her run to where Kerrigan stood 
in the entrance and saw the swift, 
laughing kiss she gave him. Kerrigan, 
looking up after she had flitted away, 
met the scorn in Ward’s eyes. 

“Giving her a pretty rapid initiation 
into American flirtations, aren’t you?” 
Ward asked coldly. “She’s pretty much 
of a baby for your work, aint she, Ker- 
rigan?” And Kerrigan stared, flushed, 
but turned away without a word. 

Enid Grey and John Marion went 
home with Mrs. Shaw that night, and 
they found a very white-lipped man 
standing before a crumpled, bewildered 
little lady of the fan. 

Walter turned as they entered. “I’ve 
just asked Thora to marry me, Mrs. 
Shaw,” he said steadily, “and she’s re- 
fused me, without a reason.” 

Mrs. Shaw took off her hat calmly. 
“Yes?” she said. “Thora, why not give 
him your reason, dear?” 

Enid drew a deep breath and moved 
silently to Walter’s side. Thora rose 
slowly. There was a quiet, new dig- 
nity about her. Enid suddenly realized 
that it was because she had cast aside 
all acquired training, all Americanisms, 
and was entirely Japanese. 

“T nod marryin’ with American man 
—me,” she said sweetly. “I goin’ marry 
with honorable Japanese gentleman— 
lige honorable grandfather ancestor. He 
mos’ fin’ husban’man in this world. 
When I act those part in the play of 
Mrs. Shaw, an’ maybe those ot’er parts, 
he marryin’ with me.” She dropped 
them a marvelous little courtesy. 
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“But Thora,”—Kerrigan wavered be- 
tween rage and amazement,—“‘you said 
you loved me. You let me love you, 
Thora.” 

“Oh,” said Thora smiling, “those 
Idvin’s just lige’—her slender, lemon- 
tinted fingers flittered imaginary cherry 
blossoms through the air—“leaves in 
the win’—lige lily flower on lake-water, 
mos’ sweet to have—mos’ love-ve-ley 
for a nize happy time. I lovin’ you 
little while, you lovin’ me little while, 
eh? Thad’s all right, an’ we mos’ happy, 
but no—not for marryin’. Me? JI 
marryin’ mos’ honorable Japanese gen- 
tle-man.” She bowed easily to the floor 
and floated away to her own room. 

Kerrigan gasped and looked help- 
lessly at Enid. She handed him his cap 
and, with her arm about his shoulders, 
said hastily: 

“Better take a long walk, Boy.” 

“I—I think I will,” Walter said 
slowly. 


HERE was a long silence after the 

door closed on him. Enid broke it 
finally in a low voice. “You taught her 
to act in English,” she said. 

“Yes,” said little Mrs. Shaw in her 
tense, strong voice. “It is better that 
they are not taught to think in English. 
They have centuries of precedent and 
tradition behind them. It only causes 
evil if we try to teach them our ways— 
and who are we to teach them? It is 
better so.” 

“Pretty tough for Kerrigan,” chuck- 
led John Marion, “—a taste of his own 
medicine.” 

Mrs. Shaw smiled her odd little smile. 
“But that, too, is better so.” 

“On the whole,” said Enid Grey, 
stuffing a cigarette into her holder with 
a long sigh of relief, “I think everyone 
is pretty well satisfied with ‘Whom the 
Gods Love.’ ” 

“Yes,” said John Marion, looking 
straight into her eyes. 

“Ves,” said little Mrs. Shaw, flutter- 
ing a bundle of press-clippings through 
her nervous fingers. 
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